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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Consrast Reaver wishes to call the 
attention of the well-disposed part of the 
Public (at the present unsettled period), 
to a very excellent publication by the esti- 
mable and benevolent Jonas Hanway, esq. 
intituled, *“* Advice from a Farmer to bis 
Daughter on occasion of her going ivto 
Service,” &c, printed by Dodsley in 1770. 
He would also feel obliged by being in- 
formed, ‘*whether this work has been 
abridged, as hinted at in a note, p. 48, of 
the first volume. Should this not be the 
case, it would be well worthy the atten- 
tion of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, as a book can scarcely be pro- 
duced better calculated for a Purochial 
Library.” 

An Encrisu Reaper remarks, * In Dr. 
Carey’s very pleasing and edifying Anec- 
dotes from Valerius Maximus, p. 403, the 
vame of the person to whom she was 
betrothed, is called Ind@bilis; whereas, in 
Hooke’s Roman History, vol. IV. p. 48, 
her father is thus named, and her lover is 
called Allucius. Dr, Carey, from his ex- 
tensive and erudite acquaintance with the 
autieut authors, will, I hope, give some 
authority to confirm Valerius Maximus’ 
relation.” 

A. Z. observes, “In your account of 
Mr. Hatsell, p. 273, you do not say who 
the Mr. Dyson is that attended the fune- 
ral, He is son of that Mr. Dyson to whom 
Mr. Hatsell gratefully acknowledges he 
owed his situation. Mr. H. a good many 
years ago introduced the sou into the 
Office. As he is alive, nothing more can 
be said of him at present, than that, when- 
ever Society shall have to lament bis loss, 
it will be felt by every one who had the 
pleasure of knowing him.” 

Puitip says, “It has often been re- 
marked, that in the smaller editions, &c. 
of the Common Prayer Bovk, little or v0 
attention is paid to the character in which 
the Amen is printed. The following note 
on the subject, in Dr. Mant’s * edition of 
the Common Prayer Book, is worthy of 
consideration ; ‘lo our present Common 
Prayer Book, it is obseivable that the 
Amen is sometimes priuted in oue cha- 
racter and sometimes in another, the rea- 
son of which I take to be this: at the end 
of all the Collects and Prayers, which 
the Priest is to repeat or say alone, it is 
printed in Italick, a different character 
from the Prayers themselves, to denote, I 
suppose, that the Minister is to stop at 
the end of the Prayer, and to leave the 
Amen for the people to respond: but, at 
the Lord's Prayer, Coufessions, Creeds, 
&c. and wheresoever the people are to 
join aloud with the Minister, as if taught 
and instructed by him what to say, there 





® Now Bisbop of Killaloe. 


it is printed in the same character with 
the Confessions and Creeds themselves, as 
a hint to the Minister that he is still to go 
on, and, by announcing the Amen himself, 
to direct the people to do the same, and 
set their seal at last to what he had been 
before pronouncing.” 

A Correspondent ing vires, whether the 
Second Volume of Mr. Dattaway’s “ His- 
tory of Sussex,” (which was unfortunately 
burnt at Messrs. Bensley’s fire,) will be 
re-printed ; and whether the History is 
likely to be completed. 

J. T. M. adveiting to the popular novel 
of “The Movastery,” asks, if any traces 
of a family named Avenel are to be found 
in Scotland 2? A John Avenel was Sheriff 
of the counties of Cambridge aud Hunting- 
don, 1 Rich. Il, 

Prosector says, ‘Perhaps some of 
your Readers may be able to state, whe- 
ther the Atlantic and Pacific Oveans are 
ov the same level? If they are, the cut- 
ting through the Isthmus of Darien is an 
undertaking, to the execution of which 
mankind may reasonably look forward, 
Whoever duly reflects on the stupendous 
works produced by combined labour, or, 
to express it more properly, by mudlitudi- 
nous \abour, in antient tim: s, by the Egyp- 
tians aud the Romans, will have no diffi- 
culty in conceiving the possibility of exe- 
cuting the project above-mentioned, pro- 
vided some tiousands of workmen were 
employed upon it. Under the auspices of 
the Allied Potentates, whose armi+s are no 
longer needful for preserving the peace of 
Europe, the requisite namber of workmen 
might be obtamed. Each of the Sove- 
reigns might furnish a certain quota of 
men to go out as volunteers on this em- 
pluyment, and to have increased pay. 
The quota to be furnished by the different 
Sovereigns to be in proportion to the com- 
mercial connexion of the territory over 
which they rule. It should be understood 
that previous arrangements must be made 
with the Government of the Country where 
the vperations are to be conducted, both 
for the protection of the labouring party, 
and for the regular supply of provisious 
and other requisites, The advantages 
that would result from such an under- 
taking are too obvious to aced enumera- 
tion. Its completion would form an era 
in the history of the world.” 

P. 469. In the signature to the Memoir 
of the Rev. J. Jervis, for T. A. read T. J. 

#,* In our Supplement, which will be 
published on the Ist of February, will be 
inserted several interesting articles; par 
ticularly, Descriptions and Embellishmevts 
of Staveley Church, co. Derby, and North 
Marston Charch, co. Bucks; Compendium 
of County History ; Progress of Anecdotal 
Literature, &c. &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Summerland place, 
Exeter, Dec. 15. 
N your excellent and permanent 
Magazine, of deservedly exten- 
sive circulation, you have, occasion- 
ally, done me the favour to insert 
some dissertations of mine, on scien- 
tific subjects. 

No event will be deemed more 
remarkable by future ages, than the 
decided discovery of the actual ex- 
istence of a North-west Magnetic 
Pole, by the hardy and enterprizing 
Navigators of the passing century.— 
The vast importance of the fact is 
of the utmost consequence, as it 
must, infallibly, in time, lead to cer- 
tain Theory of the difference of the 
variations of the Magnetic Needle.— 
Dr. Halley had recourse to the sup- 
position of four Magnetic Poles be- 
longing to a Magnetic nucleus 
revolving within the Earth, from 
East to West; aod thus he attempt- 
ed to account for the variation, and 
its changes, supposed to have been 
first observed by Columbus and Se- 
bastian Cabot.—Euler, under a very 
plausible and ingenious Theory, 
supposed only two Magnetic Poles. 
Mr. Churchman adopted the idea of 
two Magnetic Poles; and imagined 
the Northern one to move Eastward, 
oo a parallel of Latitude, while the 
Southern moved slower; the former 
taking 1096 years in its revolution, 
while the latter required 2289. The 
North-west Pole was supposed by 
these Philosophers to be situated not 
far from where the recent discovery 
has placed it. The deflection of the 
Needle has been found by the Navi- 
gators in the Discovery-ships, to have 
exceeded one-fourth of a great cir- 
cle. Captain Cook in his voyages, 


Mr. Ursan, 


approached nearly in the South he- 
misphere, to the supposed situations 
of the South Magnetic Poles, and 
found no quantum of variation that 





could at all sanction the supposition 
of their actuality. This certainly 
furnishes strong evidence that these 
Poles are more imaginary than real ; 
and that all future Theories of Va- 
riation must, necessarily, be deduced 
from the well-known attraction of 
the North and South Poles of the 
Earth, combined with the ascertained 
action of the North-west Magnetic 
Pole, whose positive discovery re- 
flects so much credit on the present 
age.—This is still further confirmed 
by a general remark to be made on 
the variations of Cook; viz. that in 
Southern Latitude particularly, they 
were, in East and West Longitude, 
of opposite descriptions, and decidedly 
influenced, relatively, by the Mag- 
nelic Pole, whose position is now 
nearly known. Had the Southern 
Poles existed, the approximation to 
their imagined situations, by several 
Circumoavigators, must, from the 
known laws of Magnetism, have 
given rise to so strong an attraction 
of the South end of the Magnetic 
Needle, as would have made the va- 
riation three times, at least, greater 
than it has proved; independent of 
causing it to be of a different nature 
from what actually appears in the 
records of Voyages.—Thus then, this 
interesting subject seems to be rea- 
sonably cleared from the embarrass- 
ment of Southern Magnetic Poles, 
beyond the requisite one of the South 
end of the Earth's axis: and all fu- 
ture reasoning (till experience and 
experiment carry us farther) must 
be founded less on hypothesis, and 
more on fact, than has hitherto been 
the case. 

Having premised thus much, we 
come to the consideration of the 
wonderful and inexplicable pheno- 
mepon in nature, the accounting for 
which has induced so many eminent 
scientific characters to form the 

; Theories 
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Theories briefly mentioned above.— 
Professor Gillebrand having com- 
pared his own observations of the 
variation with those of others, as- 
certained that it gradually increased 
Westward. In the year 1576 the 
variation was found to be 11° 15 
East, in London. It diminished gra- 
dually till 1662 (or 1657, by other 
accounts), when it became nothing; 
or in other words, the Magnetic 
Needle pointed to the true North. In 
1666, Mr. Sellers made the variation 
0° 34’ West. Since that period the 
variation has been increasing West- 
ward, and during the three last years 
it has remained nearly stationary. 
In comparing its progress during si- 
milar periods, it does not appear that 
the rate of increase is equable, as it 
varies from one or two minutes, to 
a medium annual increase of 9’ 48".— 
In the Royal Society's Rooms, the 
mean variation in June 1817 was 
24° 17’ 54”; and in June 1818 it was 
in mean quantity 24° 17. In June 
1819, it was found to be 24° 15’ 43”; 
from which it would seem that it had 
begun to return. It was found, by 
Captain Cook, that the sume ob- 
servers, with the same compass, in 
the same day, made a difference, of 
5 and 6 degrees; and nearly the 
double of this was found as a dif- 
ference between the variation taken 
on the ice, and on board-ship in Baf- 
fin’s Bay. This leads to the clear 
conclusion, that observations on lerra 
firma, can alone be depended upon 
for real accuracy. 

The dip of the Needle, or its in- 
clination to the nearest Pole (and I 
have some reason to conclude that 
this also is subject to a daily small 
variation), was an accidental disco. 
very, made by Mr. Norman, in ba- 
Jancing his Needles. It was in 1576 
found to be 71°50 at London; and 
in June 1819 it was about 70° 51’ 
in the Royal Society’s Rooms. In 
the very same situation, at different 
periods, both the variation and dip 
are different; and the dip does not 
correspond to change in Latitude 
under the same meridian; nor is the 
same dip given by the same dipping 
needle, at sea, on the same day. This 
again indicates the necessity of ob- 
serving the dip also on shore, when 
real accuracy is wanted. If the va- 
riation and dip were not constantly 
altering in the same place, a certain 
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Theory might be arrived at; but 
when the contrary proves to be the 
fact, the attempts made to lay down 
on the Globe a curve of no magne- 
tic variation, is useless, if not absurd. 
A small Needle compared to a large 
real Magnet, is experimentally found 
to furnish a similar effect to a Mag- 
netic Compass-card, acted on by 
some invisible magnetic power within 
the body of the Earth. This leads 
to the certain conclusion, that the 
changes in variation, and those much 
less in dip, arise from a correspond- 
ing change or movement in the 
cause. I have made the remarks 
contained in this paper because I am 
led to believe that the recent disco- 
very of a North-west Magnetic Pole 
has put it in the power of experi- 
mental philosophy to establish, in 
time, the law of Movement of the 
Magnetic cause producing effects 
which have hitherto baffled all hu- 
man research, The anomnlies of 
the variation observed by different 
persons in the same year, in London, 
clearly evince that the application of 
a needle to a Meridian-line accu- 
rately laid down, can alone furnish 
the precise variation at the place of 
observation.—In two papers by me, 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1796 and 1798, the process of laying 
off such a Meridian is described; and 
this was done for the purpose of as- 
certaining accurately, not only the 
variation, but also the variation of 
the variation, or the diurnal vibrai- 
ing variation, at Bencoolen or Su- 
matra; and afterwards, at the Island 
of St. Helena. Professor Gillebrand 
first noticed this diurnal variation, 
in 1635. This vibrating variation 
moves and returns through a few 
minutes of a degree, daily; and in 
different places its direction and 
quantity do not correspond. Many 
Theories have been formed, in order 
to account for this extraordinary 
Magnetic phenomenon; and the ex- 
es made by the application of 
eat to Magnets, afford, probably, 
the most plausible solution of the 
case: but a series of accurate obser- 
vations on Meridians, in many dis- 
tant situations, are requisite to re- 
move serious objections lying against 
the best-imagined of these conjectu- 

ral Theories. 
From the dip of the Needle it is 
quite unquestionable that the Mag- 
netic 
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netic power, or cause, lies at some 
unknown depth under the surface of 
the Earth. Mr. Hpious, of the Im- 
perial Academy of St. Petersburgh, 
has distinctly traced the close and in- 
timate analogy between Magnetism 
and Electricity: and the Galvanic 
experiments lately made by the 
Prince of Chemists, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, place the fact beyond all 
doubt. Experiments shew that a sub- 
tle fluid of these united descriptions 
pervades the atmosphere, and iron, 
magnetised and otherwise; forming 
a constant and invisible communica- 
tion between the Magnetic cause 
within the Earth and common Mag- 
netic Needles. There is now every 
reason to conclude, that the Aurora 
Borealis constitutes a Magnetic cur- 
rent between the real North Pole 
and the North-west Magnetic Pole ; 
the one giving out to the other an 
excess of fluid, in order to restore 
an equilibrium between positive and 
negative quantities. This supposi- 
tion may not be quite gratuitous, as 
we generally observe the Aurora Bo- 
realis to act in this direction. 

It is utterly impossible to attempt 
to account for the constant increase 
of the variation, without supposing 
that the North.west Magnetic Pole 
has a constant motion round the 
North Pole of the Earth in Longi- 
tude, ov a parallel of Latitude; or 
in av Elliptic Curve. Though the 
variation, when first discovered, was 
only 11° 15’ East, there can be little 
doubt but that those who are des- 
tined to exist in the year 2040, or 
about that period, will find the va- 
riation as moch East, as it is now 
West. The North Pole appears to 
attract more powerfully than the 
North-west Magnetic Pole, as must 
be the case on the supposition of a 
revolutionary movement indispens- 
able for the formation of any toler- 
able Theory of the Variation. The 
great difficulty in the way of a 
Theory of Magnetic Revolution, 
arises from that of accounting for 
the fact of no variation found in 
some places. The solution of. this 
difficulty may be found in a fair sup- 
position, that the North Pole, the 
Moving Magnetic Pole, and the place 
of no variation on the surface of the 
Earth, may be at the time nearly in 
one line. 1 found, by continued ob- 
servations during two years, that the 


variation at Bencoolen was 1° 7’ to 
1° 11’ East; the vibrating variation 
giving a returning swing of about 
four minutes of a degree. Captain 
Cook found the variation in the 
Straits of Sunda, to be 1° West.—At 
Condore in 8° 6 North, and 106° 18’ 
East Longitude, the variation was 0° 
14’ West. Now these, and many 
other places of nearly no variation, 
are nearly in the line, vertical plane, 
or section of the two Poles; and, 
consequently, the variation must, 
necessarily, be little or nothing. — 
The well-known fact that the varia- 
lion is constantly changing in one 
and the same place, furnishes no 
small proof iv favour of the Theory 
of Movement of the Secondary Mag- 
netic Cause, or North-west Magnetic 
Pole.—The variation in London, was 
nothing in 1662, or 158 years ago. 
Supposing the New Pole to be situ- 
ated in 100° of West Longitude, it 
would require 568 years, 9 mouths, 
and 18 days, to effect its revolution 
under the parallel of its supposed 
movement.—In 243 years the dip 
of the Needle appears to have di- 
minished in Londou only 59 minutes 
of adegree. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the movement of the 
Magnet Pole is more in a straight 
line, nearly in an East and West di- 
rection, than in a circular or ellip- 
tical curve, round the North Pole of 
the Earth. Bond makes the varia- 
tion nothing in London io 1657. 
The observations regularly taken by 
our Librarian, at the rooms of the 
Royal Society, may be relied on. It 
would appear from them, that the 
West variation has ceased, or turned. 
The variation, therefore, has taken 
(allowing the change to have been 
in 1818) about 161 years to altain its 
utmost Westing. It being reason- 
able to suppose that the Magnetic 
Pole will move as far to the East as 
it has to the West of the Meridian 
of London, the whole perivd of its 
movement ia a straight line within 
the Earth, from West to East, will 
be thus 322 years.—Ino the year 
1600 the variation at St. Helena was 
&° Kast. In 1692 it was 1° West, 
in 1796 I make it there, from a me. 
diam of morning and evening obser- 
vations on a Meridian, 15° 48 34.5; 
while in London, in 1795, it was 23° 
57’.—It is experimentally found, that 
Maguetic action, like that of heat, 

diminishes, 





dimisishes inversely, as the squares 
of the distances. Again, the South 
Pole, after passing the Equator, at- 
tracts the South end of the dipping 
Needle (which must, necessarily, pos- 
sess a North polarity), and the East 
and West variation in South Latitude 
are generally less than in similar si- 
tuations in the Northern hemisphere. 
The action of the South Pole, com- 
bined with the other cause stated, 
may go far in accounting for this 
anomaly. 

It was essentially necessary to take 
the foregoing view of this most won- 
derful and interesting subject, pre- 
viously to recommending the com- 
mencemeut of a most important se- 
ries of experiments calculated to as- 
certain decidedly, whether the re- 
cently discovered North-west Mag- 
netic Pole has, or has not, a peri- 
odical movement corresponding to 
East ard West variation, increasing 
and decreasing, as has been observed. 
—There can be but one infallible 
mode of making this grand and con- 
clusive experiment, and | take your 
widely-circulating and valuable Pub- 
lication as the chanvel through which 
I earnestly call the attention of Phi- 
losophers and Men of Science, to a 
sublime discovery, which British dar- 
ing and fearless enterprise has, at 
length, put within the reach of pa- 
tient and accurate investigation. 

The position of the North-west 
Magnetic Pole has beeu approxi- 
mated, to a moral certainty.—1l take 
it for granted, that the discovery- 
ships will proceed again to explore 
to the utmost the channels in the 
Polar Basin, to the Westward of 
Baffin’s Bay. The principal object 
must be the ascertaining precisely 
the position of the new Pole, or I 
would rather denominate it, the mov- 
ing magnetic power, of whose exist- 
ence no farther doubt can remain.— 
This having been happily achieved 
by the bold Commander, and by his 
companions, who have deserved so 
much of their Country, a Meridian 
should be accurately laid off, at some 
distance from the site of the new 
Magnetic power. The graduated cir- 
cumference and Needle applied to 
this Meridian, ought in principle and 
construction, to resemble those used 
by me, and described in the Papers 
1 have alluded to. The Meridian 


sustained by a strong post, might be 
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sheltered by a small building devoid 
of iron. Careful observations made, 
annually, for a few years, on this 
Meridian, would clearly determine 
whether or not the North-west Mag- 
netic Pole had a movement, and the 
direction and annual quantity of such 
movement, if thus found to take 
place. Huts, but no natives, have 
been seen in these hyperborean re- 
gions. If, however, natives should 
appear next year, the Meridian, to 
remaio undisturbed, might be con- 
cealed in an excavation, or situated 
in some secret place. 

The observation of the variation 
of the variation, on this Meridian, 
would be an important object of un- 
remitting attention. In my papers 
I ascribed it to the action of the 
Sun’s heat, increased and diminished 
during the Earth’s revolution on its 
axis. I venture to conjecture, that 
this species of variation will (on the 
principle of heat acting on the 
Northern Poles, alternately) be found 
to move in an opposite direction to 
that observed in London. Should 
this prove lo be the fact, the cause 
of the diurnal variation will be thus 
completely set at rest. The utmost 
efforts will be made to ascertain the 
precise position of the new Pole; 
aod if it should be impracticable to 
make the essential observations sug- 
gested, in its vicinity, the purpose 
will be equally answered by taking 
them to the East of Copper Mine 
River, at the point where West va- 
riatiou ceases, and East commences. 
The Regeot’s Channel may, proba- 
bly, lead .« this situation ; if not, it 
can be attained to over-land, from 
the North-west of Hudson’s Bay. 

If the discovery | suggest in these 
imperfect statements is made in due 
time, it will be the greatest avd most 
important in Scientific History: and 
it is by giving circulation and pub- 
licity to Papers of this description, 
that such valuable results can be ar- 
rived at. Joun Macponatp*. 

oe 

Mr. Unpan, Nov. 27. 

INDING that an erroneous de- 
scription of the Monument to 
General Sir Thomas Picton, in St. 
Paul's, appeared in your Magazive 
“* In alluding to Col, Macdonald’s article, 
(p.546, note) the word * Col,’ was inadvert- 
ently omitted during a part of the impres- 
sion. 








(p- 368), 














1$20.] A. Copinger.-Joe Miller. 


(ps 368), I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing ‘as the idea which I meant 
that group to convey : 

** Genius and Valour rewarded by Vic- 
tory.— This group is surmounted by a 
Bust of the Hero.—On the Pillar is iatro- 
duced the Insignia of the Orders of the 
Bath—the Graad Cross—and the Portu- 
guese Order of the Castle and Sword,” 

Yours, &c. S. Gawaaan. 

——— 
Mr. Urgan, Ozford, Dec. 9. 
N answer to “ Caravoc,” (p. 290), 
Ambrose Copinger, esq. (not Cot- 
tinger) was Lord of the Manor of Hil- 
ingdon in Middlesex, and patron of 
that Church, to which he presented a 
rector iv 1599, and another in 1603. 
His son, Ambrose Copinger, esq. was 
knighted in 1602; and died in 1605. 
The date of his Academical Degrees, 
it is hoped, some Cambridge Corre- 
spondent may supply. 

Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Sir Wil- 
liam Russel at Chiswick, in August 
1602, is noticed by Mr. Lysons, from 
the printed “ Progresses;” with the 
additional information, that a copy 
of the “ Speeches” was sent to Sir 
Robert Sydney. Can these now be 
found in the Papers of that Family? 
Or (which is more probable) has a 
copy of them been discovered, by the 
researches of the ingenious Lord John 
Russell, among the many valuable 
Documents of that antient and illus- 
trious Family in the archives of Wo- 
burn Abbey? It was certainly cus- 
tomary to present copies in MS. of 
similar Speeches, Devices, aud En- 
tertainments, among those who had 
the honour and the expence of enter- 
taining the Virgin Queen. 

Yours, &c. ANTIQUARIUS. 

a 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 11. 
OUR Correspondent, ‘ Ev. Hoop,’ 

(p- 327), bas fallen into an error 

in his account of the famous Jester, 
Joe Miller. The place of interment 
of the renowned Comedian was not 
the ** East side of St. Clement Danes” 
(Church | suppose). He lies buried 
in the Upper Church-yard of that 
Parish, situate in Portuzal- street, 
near Lincolu’s Inn, where his Tomb- 
stone now stands, with the Loscrip- 
tion [as already given in p. 327] 
with the following modern addition : 

“* From respect to social worth, mirth- 
ful qualities, and histrionic excellence, 
commemorated by poetic talent in hum- 
ble life, the above Inscription, which 
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Time had nearly obliterated, bas been 
preserved and transferred to this >tone, 
by order of Mr. Jarvis Buck, Church- 
waiden, A.D. 1816.” 


Yours, &c. J. W. 





, Wickham Skeith, 
Mr. Unban, sy folk, Dec. 12. 
i? this improving age, whea all 
the active part of mankind are 
alert to iuvent for the benefit of the 
Publick ; 1 send a few particulars re- 
specting my invented direction Post 
(for cross roads) noticed in p. 290. 

The first thought of my invention 
was as follows. I live in the wood- 
lands of Suffolk, about eight miles 
from Stow-market. My father com- 
ing home on a dark night from that 
town, lost his way, and was found 
dead next moruing, within a mile of 
his own cottage. Ever since it has 
been impressed upon my mind that 
Direction Posts might be so contrived 
as lo be seen in the dark, and, afler 
many experiments, I can prove that 
all painted letlers may be so con- 
trived as to be seen in the night as 
well as the day; for as light is a real 
substance, 1 have contrived to make 
letters that will retain that substance, 
and emit it when the sun is under the 
earth. This quality will continue se- 
veral years, and at the end of that 
time may be reaewed with the great- 
est dispatch. As this is a great mer- 
cautile kingdom, if every parish was 
compelled to have Direction Posts of 
this description, it would be a great 
National improvement, and would 
save the lives of many, Let any mao 
paint in his imagination all the Cross 
Roads furnished with these Direction 
Posts; and he must confess it an im- 
provement highly requisite, indepen- 
dently of the many purposes it may be 
turned to at present unthought of. 

If hackney coaches were numbered 
with this, they might easily be dis- 
tinguished in the night in dark streets; 
as also watchmen’s coats might be 
numbered thus, which would be a 
guard for their couduct, aod ex- 
tremely useful to the Police Depart- 
ment, &c. &c. 

Being placed in that part of the 
country which is destitute of men of 
science, | beg of you to igsert this in 
your useful Magazine, in hopes that 
some benevolent Gentleman will en- 
able me to bring it forward for the 
benefit of the publick. 1 can a 
the 





the model I have prepared, and prove 
that all I assert, respecting this ase- 
ful invention, can be accomplished. 
Yours, &c. Wm. Harvey. 
ee 
Doctors Commons, 
Mr. Urnan, Dec. 11. 
the CES having occurred of 
Marriages being declared void 
in consequence of some legal defect 
in the mode of obtaining the Licence, 
it may be highly useful to call the at- 
tention of Country Surrogates to the 
following observations, made by Sir 
Joho Nicholl, the Judge of the Arches 
Court of Cavterbury, in a cause of 
Nullity of Marriage, instituted by the 
wife against the husband, upon the 
aaued a minority, aod want of con- 
sent of the parents, or guardians.— 
“This Marriage,” said the learned 
Judge, “was contracted in a distant 
part of the country, and the Surro- 
gate had granted the Licence, on an 
affidavit, which on the very face of 
it was defective.—It stated the young 
woman to be only 20 years of age, 
and yet there was vo certificate of 
consent by parent or guardian on her 
behalf. This was not the first in- 
stance of such neglect that had fallen 
under his notice. A Surrogate in the 
country had a short time since written 
to him, stating that he had granted a 
Licence to a Minor, upon the consent 
of the Father-in-Law, and wishing to 
koow whether such Marriage was le- 
gal; he had, of course, advised the 
arties to be immediately re-married 
y Banus, which he presumed had 
been since done, and the parties thus 
legally joined in Matrimony, there 
being no doubt that the former Mar- 
riage was ipsé fucté void. He was 
ashamed to find an Ecclesiastical 
Officer so ignorant of his important 
duties, and he did trust, that he 
should not have occasion again to 
animadvert on such conduct, particu- 
larly when it was seen that from a 
want of attention to the requisite ob- 
servances of Law, such serious con- 
sequences ensued, involving at once 
the happiness of families aud the le- 
gitimacy of the offspring ; and that 
Surrogates would, wm all cases, be 
particularly careful, strictly to com- 
ply with the provisions of the Act.” 
Should you think this worthy of 
insertion in your valuable Miscellany, 
I shall take a future opportunity of 
forwarding a few cautions aud ebser- 
vatious on this important subject. 
Yours, &c. J. S. 
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Mr. Urnzan, Dec. 15. 
R. BOWLES has had many at- 
tacks ou, the subject of his 
edition of Pope. His poetical judg- 
ment of his author has been contro- 
verted, which however he has ably 
defended. But it has been alleged 
that he is unfair to the moral cha- 
racter of Pope, and as one proof of 
this, it has been said that he has re- 
presented the Poet as having made 
a violent attempt upon the person 
of Lady Mary W. M.—What he has 
really said, is this. That, perhaps, 
the behaviour of the Lady * made 
the lover think that he might pro- 
ceed a step beyond decorum.” Now, 
Mr. Urban, is it not a very large step 
beyond decorum to represent these 
words as implying a personal attack ? 
Lady Mary was a married woman, 
but a flirt, and the behaviour of such 
a lady in a téte-a-téte might easily 
encourage a lover to make a direct 
declaration of bis passion, but more 
than that it is not easy to imagine ; 
and the further transgression which 
is suggested, could not properly be 
called “a step beyond decorum,” but 
a complete breach of all rules of de- 
cency and morality. I leave you and 
your readers to judge, whether Mr. 
Bowles could possibly have meant to 
describe such an action under terms 


so very gentle. Verax. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 16. 


GAINST the East Wall of the 
South Chantry Chapel, in the 
Parish Church of Wellngborough, 
in the county of Northampton, is an 
antient Monument, which is thus de- 
scribed in Bridges’s County History : 

“ A defaced Alabaster Movument, 
whereon are the effigies of a woman in a 
hood and cloke, aud a man wearing a 
gown with a ruff about his neck, and a 
cap on his head, Between them is a 
skull, At the bottom this date, 1570; 
and the following coat of arms; Barry 
of Six on a bend a lion passant between 
two roses —It is said to be the Monu- 
ment of Serjeant Lingar, Serjeant of the 
Bake House to Queen Elizabeth.” 

Under this Monument is an high 
freestone tomb. The shields of arms, 
&c. which formerly adorned the head, 
feet, and side, are now defaced. 

As the Registers do not commence 
al so early a date, can any of your 
Correspondeuts afford me informa- 
tion as to the person here spokes of, 
and his connexion with the town? 

Yours, &c. Cc. P. W. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 1. 
HE annexed Plate represents a 
North View of the Refectory of 

Beaulieu Abbey ia Hampshire, and the 
triple arches at the West end of the 
Chapter-house, taken from the once 
cloistered quadrangle (see Plate I). 
When the destruction of this Abbey 
took place, the Refectory or Dining- 
hall was converted into.a Church for 
ihe use of the villagers. The Reféc- 
tory, therefore, remains .the most 
perfect portion, of all the buildings 
which composed this: formerly ex- 
tensive and beautiful Abbey, which 
was founded by King John for Monks 
of the Cistercian order, A.D. 1204. 

The Cloisters- were joined to-the 
South side of the naye of the Church, 
On the Western side of the quadrangle 
was placed the Dormifory, which was 
a building of considerable leagth, aud 
stood over a spacious cellar or vault, 
of which some portions are now re- 
maining, and are converted into work- 
shops, &c. On the opposite or East- 
ern side of the. Cloisters was placed 
the Chapter-house, on the South side 
of which are the remains of a. pas- 
sage, and on the opposite, or Northern 
side, the Lavatory.: On the, Soutbérn 
side of the quadrangleisthe Refectory. 
The exterior of this buildiug is plain, 
and almost wholly obscured with ivy, 
large and impertious masses of which 
are suffered to grow-om all the sur- 
rounding dilapideted walls, 

At the Sot™h ad of the Refectory 
are triple laficet windows, and at the 
North end two windows, having under 
them a large and haudsomely shaped 
pointed doorway,-resting on double 
columns at the sides: the iron binges 
of the wooden doors are richly and cu- 
riously ornamented... On the left side of 
this doorway isa fragment of a pointed 
arch covering a decp recess, the .for- 
meér use of which. is not now. precisely 
known. On the point of the, gable, 
at the North end of the Refectory, is 
a wooden bell-turret, and over the 
Southern point a stone cross. 

A small portion of the interior. of 
the Refectory is separated from the 
rest of the room by a wooden fence; 
this space forms the porch.of |the 
Church, and is made a receptacle for 
rubbish of every description. The 
narrow lancet windows lighting this 
magnificent apartment are on the in- 
terior covered with spacious pointed 
arches: those now over the Altar are 

Gexr. Mac. December, 1820. 
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very handsome, and rest on single 
slender columns. In each side-wall 
are two corresponding windows; but 
the West side of the room is princi- 
pally occupied by the pulpit and its 
staircase, the latter being constructed 
within the thickness of the wall: it 
receives light through several small 
windows, and the staircase is opened 
towards the room by nieans of an 
arcade of six very elegant pointed 
arches, resting on clusters of slender 
columns: at the extremity of these 
arches is the dvor of the passage, the 
roof of: which is arched with stone. 
The. pulpit is attached to the wall, 
before a spacious pointed arch, the 
wiudow at the-back of which consists 
of two trefoil arched compartments, 
surmounted. with a quatrefoil per- 
foration. This pulpit is, perhaps, 
the most perfect and elegant now re- 
maibving in Eogland*, excepting the 
one that formerly belonged to the 
Refectory. of. the Abbey at Shrews- 
burst, and which is now exposed in 
a garden on the South side of the 
Church. The pulpit at Beaulieu is 
of a semi-octagonal bracket-shape, 
having at every angle a torus, or 
round moulding, terminating with 
a capital, and containing in every 
face rich and elegant patterns of 
sculptured foliage. The upper half 
of the pulpit, ehovg? very antient, 
must certainly -be allowed to be of 
subsequent date to the base. Its va- 
rious ornaments do not, accord with 
the elegant simplicity of the style of 
architecture that prevailed in the 
early part of the thirteenth ‘century. 
At every angle of the upper part of 
the pulpit is a small pannelled but- 
tres, and in every face. two trefoil 
arches resting on slender pillars: be- 
low the arches is a row of quatrefoils, 


‘and over the arches a high sloping 


parapet, which is constructed of wood, 
and terminates with a double row of 
small battlements. 

The roof of the Refectory is arched 
and ribbed with timber, and orna- 
mented with bosses, the sculptures 
of which are very curious, aud re- 
main in good preservation. 

In the pavement are several antient 
grave-stones that formerly contained 
large and elegantly ornamented plates 
~~ A shght sketch of this Pulpit is given 
in vol. LXVI. p. 289. 470. Enprr. 

+ Engraved in vol. LXXVII. ii. p. 
201. Eprr. 

of 
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of brass. The Altar is raised on two 
steps. In the East wall is a monu- 
ment of rude design and execution: 
it contains a recumbent effigy of a 
female, and an inscription to the 
memory of Mary, the daughter of 
Thomas Elliot, Gent. She died the 
18th of June, 1651, aged 40 years. 

Towards the West end of the Re- 
fectory, or Church, stands the antient 
Font, which is of an octagonal form, 
and ornamented with arched panonels 
in the body and pedestal. 

The internal dimensions of the Re- 
seetony of Beaulieu Abbey are as fol- 
low—length, 97 feet ; width, 30 feet. 

Yours, &c. 6. 
en 
Historical and Topographical Account 
of Nortu-Marsrton, Bucks. 


ge - MARSTON, formerly 
IN Merstone ot Meerston, pro- 
bably derived its name from low 
marshy ground, denoted by the Saxon 
word meye, in which it is situated: 
the addition North distinguishing this 
parish from another called Fieet- 
marston, about five miles distant 
from it, towards the South-east. 

North Marston is about four miles 
South-south-east of the small market 
town of Winslow, and one mile South 
of the turnpike road from Bucking- 
ham to Aylesbury. 

In the antient division of the county 
North-Merstone was included in the 
hundred of Votesdone (Waddesdon), 
since comprised in that of Ashendon; 
and in ecclesiastical matters is rec- 
koned in the deanery of Waddesdon, 
and subject to the Archdeacon of 
Buckingham, and Bishop of Lincoln. 
The parish is bounded on the North 
by Grandborough, on the North-east 
by Swanbourn and Oving, with which 
parishes an angle of the parish of 
Dunton also adjoins it on the same 
side. On the East and South-east, it 
is bounded by Oving; on the South 
by Pitchcott, and the hamlet of Den- 
ham in Quainton; on the South-west 
by Hogshaw; and on the West and 
North-west by Grandborough. It is 
computed to contain about one thou- 
sand eight hundred * acres of land, of 





* There is evidently a mistake in 
Parkinson’s Tables annexed to the Survey 
of the County of Bucks, by the Rev. St. 
John Priest, in which the number of acres 
is stated at 1600 in one table, and in ano- 
ther it is said that 1776 acres have been 
inclosed. 
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which twelve hundred are said to be 
in pasturage, four bundred in mea- 
dow, and only one hundred in arable. 
The parish occupies a sort of recess, 
separated by the hills of Quainton 
and Pitchcott, from the vale of Ayles- 
bury; the soil is in general a stiff 
black clay (called by geologists Oak- 
tree-clay); and the arable land is 
chiefly employed for the production 
of wheat, barley, and beans, with 
some oats. 

Nearly contiguous to the South- 
east side of the village, and about a 
furlong from the Church, rises a co- 
pious spring of pellucid water, very 
slightly chalybeate, but containing in 
solution a considerable quantity of 
calcareous earth, which fills a reser- 
voir seven or eight feet in depth, and 
six feet square, called “ Holy Well,” 
though more commonly ** The Town 
Well.” It is inclosed by walls, partly 
stone and partly brick, and covered 
with a shed of boards, and a flight of 
stone steps descends into the water. 

This spring was formerly held in 
great repute for its medicinal virtues, 
and even miraculous effects, which in 
the ages of superstition and bigotry 
were attributed to the blessing be- 
stowed upon the water through the 
devout prayers of Sir John Schorne, 
the pious Rector of this parish, about 
the year 1290. Such was its fame, 
that the village is said to have be- 
come populous and flourishing in 
consequence of the great resort of 
sick persons who visited it ; but it has 
long declined in reputation, and lost 
all its sanctity, excepting the name, 
and is at present seldom resorted to, 
unless by the inhabitants of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, who make 
no scruple to use it for common do- 
mestic purposes. The superfluous 
water which runs off, forms a small 
rill, which takes a North-western 
course, and joining a brook in the 
contiguous parish of Grandborough, 
is carried along with it into the river 
Ouse. 

The population, in the returns made 
to Parliament in 1801, was stated at 
487 inhabitants, occupying 77 houses. 
In 1806 the number had increased to 
573, and at present may be computed 
at about 630. Of these the males are 
principally employed in agriculture, 
and the pursuits and occupations im- 
mediately connected with it, and most 
of the females and children in the 

manufacture 
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manufacture of lace. In the above 
list are, however, included nine or ten 
families whose livelihood is chiefly 
obtained by the business of convey- 
ing calves bred on the dairy farms in 
this and the neighbouring parishes, 
to distant markets, and a few others 
who follow mechanical trades and 
handicrafts. Some of the houses of 
the village bear evident marks of 
antiquity ; and a considerable number 
have been taken down within the last 
century, several small freeholds hav- 
ing been sold to the larger proprie- 
tors, orto other purchasers, so that 
the number of persons who have a 
right of voting at the election of re- 
presentatives in Parliament for the 
county, scarcely exceeds one fourth 
of those who about fifty or sixty 
years ago enjoyed that privilege. 
The number of houses was also re- 
duced by a destructive fire about the 
year 1700, which, according to tra- 
dition, consumed many of the build- 
ings in “ High Street,” as the main 
road or street is in the old writings 
denominated. At present the farms 
are from about 40 to 200 acres each. 
. There is one flour-mill in the parish, 
of recent erection. 

There are two manors inthe parish ; 
the superior or paramount manor 
holden by Mrs. Heaton, as lessee 
under St. John’s College in Oxford ; 
and the inferior manor (which pays 
tithes to the former), held by lease 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, by 
John Ingram Lockhart, Esq. who 
married the daughter of the late 
lessee Francis Wastil, Esq. formerly 
Lieutenant-colonel of the Oxfordshire 
Militia, and High Sheriff of that 
county, whose first wife became en- 
titled to it under the will of her ma- 
ternal aunt Gibbert, to whom, 
with other property, it had reverted, 
on the decease of —— Saunders, Esq. 
heir of an antient family long resi- 
dent at North-Marston, and origivally 
lessees under the before-mentioned 
College. It is believed that this es- 
tate, which was included amongst the 
early possessions of Magdalen Col- 
lege, had previously belonged to the 
Hospital of St. Joho at Oxford, and 
was granted to William of Waynfleet 
the founder, by King Henry VI. about 
the year 1457: but no account on 
which any reliance can be placed 
being preserved of the foundation of 
the said Hospital, besides that of its 


.- 
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having been ie existence in the reign 
of King John, it seems very difficult, 
if not impossible, to ascertain through 
whose hands this manor passed after 
the time of the Domesday survey, 
until it was vested in the Hospital; it 
certainly, however, admits of conjec- 
ture, that that establishment having 
been professedly devoted to the use 
and accommodation of pilgrims and 
sick persons resorting to certain salu- 
brious fountaius* or sacred spriogs 
(as they were then esteemed), might 
have been originally endowed with 
the estate under consideration, as an 
offering piously made by some of Sir 
Johan, or St. John, Schorne’s devotees. 
This circumstance, however, is merely 
conjectural. 

The manor house, which had been 
the mansion of the Saunderses, was 
taken down in the last century, and 
part of the stables was then converted 
into a farm house, which is now oc- 
cupied by one of Mr. Lockhart’s 
tenants. 

In the year 1785 the open and 
common fields were incloséd, under 
an Act of Parliamest, by which an 
allotment of land was assigned to the 
Dean and Canons of Windsor, as im- 
propriators, io lieu of tithes: and 
about ten or twelve acres set apart 
as a compensation for the right of 
common belonging to the poor inha- 
bitants of the parish. 

The effect of such inclosure is 
stated in the Agricultural Survey of 
the County, to have been a decrease 
of breeding stock, and of the produce 
in wheat and other grain, and an in- 
crease of feeding stock.” It is also 
fair to remark, that besides the ad- 
vantage of bringing into cultivation 
the whole extent of waste and un- 

roductive land, the inclosure has 
had a manifest tendency to improve 
the roads, and to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the lower classes, whilst it 
must be acknowledged to have di- 
minished the number of small farms, 





* « The Hospital of St. John the Bap- 
tist was, about the year 1233, either re- 
built or repaired by Henry III. and is 
said to have been intended for infirm per- 
sons, or poor strangers travelling to St. 
Frideswyde’s, St. Edmund's Well, and other 
places of superstitious resort. They were 

essed of several churches and ma- 
nors,” &c.—Chalmers’s Hist. of Oxford, 
vol. I. p. 196. 


and 
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and thrown the freehold property 
into fewer hands. 

In the Appendix to the General 
View of the Agriculture of Bucks, by 
the Rev. St. John Priest (p. 385), the 
number of farm houses in North- 
Marston is stated to be eight, and of 
cottages 15: errors the less excus- 
able in a work of such a nature, and 
professed to be compiled from actual 
and personal observation: on which 
account only they are here particu- 
larly noticed. 

Perpetual Curacy. 

The patronage being vested, toge- 
ther with the impropriation of the 
great tithes, in the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor, was formerly leased by 
that body to Mr. Cutler, and subse- 
quentiy to the late James Neild, Esq. 
of Chelsea, one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for this county, as 
also for Middlesex and Surrey, Sheriff 
of Bucks in 1804; and more distin- 
guished by his philanthropic and be- 
nevolent exertions to ameliorate and 
improve the state of Prisons, of which 
he was the author of an able and yery 
interesting accoynt*. It is at preseut 
in the possession of John Camden 
Neild, Esq. his son, who is also pro- 
prietor of other estates in the county. 

The living being certified in the 
King’s Books to be of the annual 
value of 33/. 15s, and discharged from 
the payment of first-fruits and tenths, 
was in 1732 augmented with a dona- 
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nation of 200/. by the executors of 

Edward Lord Bishop of Chichester, 

io addition to Queen Anne's bounty. 

Perpetual Curaies. . 

1587. Edmund Cowdell lived her 
49 years. — Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Wentworth, a little while 
between. 

1636. Hanniball Barnes lived here 
22 years. — Thorogood, 2 
years. 

1660. John Virgin, 34 years, 

1695. Edward Sherrier, B.A. (late 
Rector of Addington), 3 years. 





1698. Richard Purchase, 44 years. 

1742. Purchas Denchfield, 32 years. 
1774. Richard Denchfield, 32 years. 
1806. Wuitiiam Pinnock (late Rec- 


tor of Great Woolston), the pre- 
sent worthy Incumbent. 

(To be continued, with a View of 
North - Marston Church, in our 
Supplement. ) 

a 
Account oF Rio De Janerrot. 
(Resumed from p. 307.) 

5 lw: City contains several other 

Churches and Monasteries which 
merit no particular description, as 
they are all more or less built with 
similar materials, and ornamented in 
the same style as those already de- 
scribed. The Public Garden is small, 

but the plan is elegant; it contains a 

few acres, enclosed with a circular 

wall, and is sitaated on the margin 
of the Bay;—from the centre, four 





* See au account and portrait of Mr, Neild, vol. LXXXIV. i. 206. LXXXVI. ii. 


58. LXXXVIIL. i. 305. 








t Since | transmitted the-first part of this communication for insertion in your widely 
circulated Magazine, a train of events has taken place in Portugal, which doubtless 
will ultimately have a decided influence on the future destiny of the Brazils. Stimulated 
hy the powerful example of the Spanish nation, the Portuguese have at length shaken 
off the trammels of superstition and tyranny, which have for so many years fettered the 
human mind, and clasped in their iron fangs nine tenths of the population.—It is a cu- 
rious circumstance, that the period chosen to effect this great revolution, was during 
the absence of Lord Beresford at Riode Janeiro. The plan was conducted with so much 
secrecy and address, that he had not the most remote suspicion that such a measure 
was in contemplation before his departure for the Brazils. The plot appears to have 
been conducted as privately as the memorable event which emancipated their ancestors 
from the despotic power of Philip II. and placed the present family of Braganza on the 
throne. (See p. 195.) The first effort at Oporto, and its successful result, are worthy 
of the descendants of the conquerors of India, and the nation that produced Camoens, 
the Albuquerkes, and Almeidas, Like the Spaniards, they have “ relumed their an- 
tient light and kindled new,” and it. is evident that they yet retain a spark of that 
bright fame which actuated the courage of the old Lusitanians, and in days of yore 
produced a constellation of genius, talents, and valour, which enable them to carry their 
arms and extend their conquests in the most remote quarters of the globe, and by 
discoveries of unknown regions, acquire a deathless reputation in the annals of Europe. 
—The Patriots were apprehensive that Lord Beresford, from his popularity among the 
soldiers, and the high favour and estimation in which he was held by King John, might 
oppose their measures with all his talents and power; therefore they very wisely took 


advantage of his absence to effect the glorious measure, His unexpected elevation to 
" rank 
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walks diverge, and the angular spaces 
are divided into flower plats, sur- 
rounded with lattice work, aud shaded 
with a great variety of trees and 
shrubs peculiar to the soil and cli- 
mate; it is fenced towards the Bay 
by a lofty terrace, ornamented with 
a bolustrade; from this spot there 
is an extensive view of the Bay and 
mouth of the Harbour. Owing to 
the bad construction of the fouuda- 
tion of this work, at its first erec- 
tion, the walls are cracked, and enor- 
mous masses of the masonry have 
tumbled into the water, which have 
completely sapped the foundation and 
basement, so that it verges fast to 
ruin, being in a miserable state of di- 
lapidation, and several workmen are 
continually employed in driving piles 
and laying dowo enormous blocks of 
granite to preserve the remains from 
the inroads of the tide, which sets in 
at this point with a heavy swell from 
the mouth of the Harbour, At each 
end of the terrace there were two 
alcoves, adorned with paintings in 
fresco, but they are overthrown, and 
not a vestige remains. At the foot 
of the Terrace there is an artificial 
mount composed of rocks. At the 
base of this work there are two cro- 
codiles admirably executed in bronze ; 
they are intertwined, and as large as 
life. From the reservoir underneath 
the mount, the water is conveyed 
through the bodies ef these figures, 
and discharged from their mouths 
into a large basin; from this basin 
the element was forced upwards 
throngh a pipe to the floor of the 
terrace, and conveyed into the body 
of a bronze figure, representing an 
ange] holding a tortoise in his right 
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hand, and the tortoise was made to 
discharge the water on a perforated 
marble slab, from which it trickles in 
rills down the side of the mount, form- 
ing several miniature cascades— this 
magnificent fountain is now com- 
pletely out of order. At each end of 
the terrace there are marble busts of 
the late Queen, and his present Ma- 
jesty, King John, when Prince Re- 
gent. Opposite the fountain, at each 
end of the main avenue, and opposite 
the grand entrance, there are two 
Pyramids of granite; they are buile 
on rocks, in the centre of basins, fill- 
ed with water, which was forced into 
a cavity, in the basement of each, 
and discharged from the shaft through 
a pipe into the basin beveath. The 
entrance to the garden is ornament- 
ed with a lofty iron gate, supported 
by triple columns of rustic work in 
granile,crowned with vases of flowers, 
and enriched with the royal arms, 
emblazoned in gilt brass. In various 
parts of the walls there are seats and 
windows, barred with iron, through 
which the prospect cpens to the 
country; and in the centre of the 
garden, where the walks diverge, 
there are four circular stone benches, 
adorned with vases. In the inclosed 
ground there are two cottages, an 
alcove avd a summer-house, 

The Castle of St. Sebastian is the 
most antient military structure in the 
place; it is built on a lofty hill, at 
the extremity of the City, and con- 
tains a Church, Barracks, and Hos- 
pital. The principal promenade is 
the Palace-square, which opens to 
the Bay, and is fenced by a terrace, 
composed of immense blocks of gra- 
nite, with a range of benches formed 








rank and power, superior to that of a Viceroy, must eventually add to the discontent-of 
the people, and weaken the links of the connection of Portugal with the Brazils, an@ 
perhaps ultimately burst der the chain that united the monarchy. The se- 
fusal of the Government to permit him to land, has been stigmatiged as a proof .of 
their imbecility and weakness. Let those sapient politicians enjoy their opinion, Everg 
friend to liberty must consider the measure as an iustance of their firmness, prudence, 
and moderation. That ‘he bas done the State some little service, and they know it,” 
cannot be denied ; but he received an ample compensation for his services by letters 
of nobility and estate, and an enormous pension, in addition to his rank and pay 
as field marshal; under which circumstances, it is to be hoped that the British Govern- 
ment will not interfere in the internal regulations of Portugal, on account of Lord 
Beresford, who, elevated to the pinnacle of ambition by the favour of the King, on ‘his 
arrival, finding his hopes blasted by the Revolution, it seems identified himself with 
our Government, and held out threats against the Portuguese. It appears by a do- 
cument lately inserted in the Newspapers, that the King appointed a person to be 
Secretary to Lord Beresford, as obnoxious to the Postuguese as the Prince of Reace 
was to the Spaniards.—A, Sivnor. > 
© 
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of the same material. Here the in- 
habitants of all classes inhale the even- 
ing breeze, which, after the intense 
heat of the day, is very salubrious in 
this burning climate ; here priests, 
lawyers, merchants, and tradesmen, 
with their wives and daughters, pa- 
rade, repose, and pass the cool hours 
in conversation, sipping coffee, and 
smoking segars. Several boys attend 


_ with baskets of cakes and confec- 


tionery fur sale; they carry each an 
earthen jug, ycleped a monkey, filled 
with water, from the spouts of which 
vessels all classes drink, without the 
aid of a glass or tumbler, and no- 
thing loath. 

The Town may be computed at 
three miles in length, from the Mo- 
nastery of Saint Benedict to the Mi- 
sericordia, the whole length of the 
Rua de Direta, or main street, which 
extends along the margin of the Bay; 
but in consequence of the inequality 
of the ground on which it is built, 
being partly on hills and in deep val- 
lies, it is difficult to ascertain its ex- 
tent with precision or exactness. 
Some of the cross streets diverge 
from the main strect, nearly a mile 
in length, whilst others extend only 
half that distance. On the whole, on 
a rough estimation, it may be con- 
sidered to be about 7 miles in cir- 
cumference, and the population is 
said to be (since the emigration of 
the Royal Family in 1808) about 
90,000 souls, including all colours. 

The principal avenue into the Town 
from the country is the Rua de Ovi- 
dore. At the entrance of this street 
there are two squares, in one of which 
the opera-house is built. It is a spa- 
cious edifice, with a heavy portico of 
massive masonry, in rude architec. 
ture. The scenery is wretched, and the 
performance, with the exception of 
the music, below mediocrity. From 
the Misericordia, a pleasant walk ex- 
tends along the edge of the Bay, to- 
wards the Sugar-loaf. On the side of 
this road there is a small church, de- 
dicated to Saint Lucy, which is filled 
with the votive offerings of mariners 
who have considered themselves saved 
from shipwreck through the inter. 
cession of this female Saint. The 
houses in the suburbs, and towards 
the country, are generally of one 
story; the doors and windows are 
fenced with lattice work, without 
glass, in consequence of the heat of 


the climate, and to admit the cool 
air. In the Rua de Directa, the Rua 
de Ovidero, Rua de Piscatoris, Rua 
de Rosario, and some of the other 
principal streets there are many lofty 
uniform and spacious houses, con- 
structed of the best materials that 
the country affords, a close grained 
gravite and white shining freestone, 
with balconies and terraces. The 
different avocations are classed here, 
on a plan worthy of the imitation of 
the cities of Europe; thus, the Jew- 
ellers, Silver-smiths, Cabinet-makers, 
and almost every other trade or oc- 
cupation, are confined to separate 
streets. A. SInnor. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
Mr. Urspan, Marylebone, Dec. 4. 


[* your Magazine for November, 
(p. 409) I observed a note, stat- 
ing that John Scogan, the Jester to 
Edward 1V. was sometimes confound- 
ed with Heary Scogan, the Poet, who 
flourished at an earlier period. The 
following particulars relating to the 
latter literary character, and which 
are —— (but erroneously) fas- 
tened upon the former, although not 
adapted to the History of Anecdote 
now in progress, may perhaps find a 
place elsewhere in your Miscellany. 
Scogan is commonly supposed to 
have been a contemporary with Chau- 
cer, which Henry certainly was: in 
that great Poet’s works, are several 
pieces under his name; the chief of 
which is entitled, “* A Moral Balade,” 
addressed to the Dukes of Clarence, 
Bedford, and Gloucester, and sent to 
them from a tavern, belonging to 
Lewis John, in the Vintry. Thispiece, 
(says Mr. Warton, in his History of 
Poetry), is the dullest sermon that 
ever was written in the octave stanza: 
—it must have been composed before 
the year 1447, and the writer com- 
plains of old age, whereas Scogan the 
Jester did not flourish till about 1480. 
The lines in which he makes that 
complaint are as follows: 
** I complain sore when I remembre me, 
The sodain age that it upon me fall *, 
But more complain my mispent juventate 
The whiche is impossible ayen ¢ to cail, 
But certainly the most complaint of all 
Is to thinken that I have been so nice 
That I would in ne vertues to my { call, 
Io all my youth, but vices aye cherua.” 





* Fallen. + Again. t Query, Me? 
The 

















The poetical trifle, entitled “ Flee 
from the Presse,” is also attributed to 
Scogan, and elsewhere termed “ Pro- 
verbium Joannis * Scogan. Afler 
the specimen given above, your read- 
ers will probably be content, without 
an additional narcotic. 

Shakspeare has also made mention 
of him io Henry IV. part 2. 

Justice SHattow—“ This same Sir 
John [Falstaff], the very same. I saw 
him break Skogan’s head at the court 
gate, when he was a crack+, not so 
high.” t 

Ben Jonson, in his ‘* Masque of 
the Fortunate Isles,” has comprised 
in a few lines nearly all that is known 
of him: 

Mereroor—“ Skogan ? what was he? 

Jonruizr—O, a fine Gentleman, and 

a Master of Arts ; 

In Henry the Fourth’s time, that made 
disguises 

For the King’s sones, and writ a ballad- 
royal 

Daintily well.” 

No one will, I believe, deny that 
these particulars relate to the elder 
Scogan, but so little has been preserv- 
ed of them both, that they are easily 
confounded. ANDROPOLA. 

a 
On Waiters on Buttion. 
(Continued from p. 392.) 


ABOUR was formerly, and is 

now, most certainly the mea- 

sure of value, but not of price. 

Doctor A. Smith explains this, where 
he says, 

* But though labour be the real measure 
of the exchangeable value of all commodi- 
ties, it is not that by which their value is 
commonly estimated.” 

And he then proves that there is 
now a valuation by money as well as 
by labour: for he thus continues, 

** But when barter ceases, and money has 
become the common instrument of com- 
merce, every particular commodity is 
more frequently exchanged (sold) for 
money than for any other commodity. 
The butcher seldom carries his beef or 
mutton to the baker or the brewer, in 
order to exchange them for bread or for 





* Should we not read Henrici ? 

t+ An old Islandic word, signifying a 
boy or child—Chalmers. 

} Mr. Chalmers, in his edition of Shaks- 
peare, actually affirms that this passage 
relates to the Jester; either the Commen- 
tator has fallen into error, or the Dramat- 
ist into an anachronism. 
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beer, but he carries them to the market 
where he exchanges (sells) them for mo- 
ney, and afterwards exchanges that mo- 
ney for bread and for beer (buys with 
that money bread and beer). The quan- 
tity of money which he gets for them re- 
gulates too the quantity of bread and beer 
which he can afterwards purchase, It is 
more natural and obvious to him there- 
fore to estimate their value by the quan- 
tity of money, the commodity (price) for 
which he immediately exchanges (sells) 
them, than by that of bread and beer, the 
commodities for which he can exchange 
them only by the intervention of another 
commodity (medium); and rather to say 
that his butcher’s meat is worth three 
pence or four pence a pound, than that 
it is worth three or four pounds of bread, 
or three or four quarts of small beer, 
Hence it comes to pass, that the exchange- 
able value of every commodity is more 
frequently estimated by the quantity of 
money, than by the quantity either of 
labour or of any other commodity which 
can be had in exchange for it.’ (Is more 
frequently estimated by the price than by 
the labour.) 


Dr. Smith likewise joins in with the 
error, that gold and silver are com- 
modities to be bought and sold ata 
price; for he says, 

**Gold and silver, however, like every 
other commodity, vary in their value, are 
sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer, 
sometimes of easier, and sometimes of 
more difficult purchase.” 


Even the late Lord Liverpool, who 
has written with such extraordinary 
ability, precision, and perspicuity, 
misuses the term value: for he says, 

“* The gold coin had risen to an extra- 
ordinary value, while the re-coinage of 
the silver coins was under consideration.” 


The gold coin had risen to an ex- 
travagant nominal price, but that 
could not affect its value. 

His Lordship also says, “‘ Io ex- 
change with foreign countries the va- 
lue of the metal is the only measure.” 
It surely is not the value, it is the 
weight, which of course creates the 
value. 

But the most notable misuse of the 
word price, occurred in the year 1810, 
when the House of Commons appoint- 
ed a Select Committee expressly “ to 
inquire into the cause of the high 
price of gold bullion.” 

If, as I endeavoured to prove in 
a former Letter, the precious me- 
tals cannot be bought, and conse- 
quently cannot have a price, ar the 

om- 
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Committee were misled by the words 
of their appointment, and they mis- 
led all their witnesses by the ques- 
tions proposed to them. They were 
pursuing a non-existence, or as Mr. 
Locke expresses himself on a similar 
occasion, ** they were pursuing a sha- 
dow that constantly followed them, 
but which they could not overtake.” 

The first question asked of their 
first witness was, ** What is the pre- 
sent price of gold?’ The words price 
of gold are iterated and reiterated 
through every page of their printed 
report, and it is every where assumed 
that gold is risen in price, and is a 
saleable commodity. Now, by con- 
sidering gold as a commodity capa- 
ble of being bought and sold, we are 
forced ivto the use of expressions 
that are direct contradictions; for 
when we say that gold is dearer, we 
absolutely mean that it is of less va- 
Ine, and when we say it is cheaper, 
we mean it is more valuable. 

The Select Committee in their Re- 
port thus express themselves: 

“ If gold is rendered dear by any other 
cause than scarcity, those who cannot 
purchase it without paying the high price, 
will be apt to conclude that it is scarce.” 

Gold cannot be rendered either 
dear or cheap by any cause whatever; 
it becomes indeed of more or less va- 
Jue, according to its scarcity or abun- 
dance, and according as more or less 
will purchase more or less commo- 
dity; but in the sense that the Com- 
mittee state it of a high nominal 
price, gold does not become dear, 
but cheap. The Commiltee seem 
well aware of this fact, and also that 
gold is invariable in price ; for they 
also say: 


“Gold being thus our measure of prices, 
2 commodity is said to be dear or cheap, 
according as more or less gold is given in 
exchange for a given quantity of that com- 
modity; but a given quantity of gold it- 
self will never be exchanged for a greater 
or a less quantity of gold of the same stan- 
dard fineness.” And again, “ But gene- 
rally speaking, the price of gold being 
measured and expressed in gold, cannot 
be raised or lowered by an increased or 
diminished demand for it.” And again, 
** An ounce of standard gold bullion will 
not fetch more in ovr market than 3/, 
17s. 10$d. unless 32. 17s. 103d. in our 
actual” currency, is equivalent to less 
than an ounce of gold.” And still fur- 


ther, “An increased demand for gold, 
and 2 consequent scarcity of that arti- 
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cle, will make it more valuable in pro- 
portion to all other articles; the same 
quantity of gold will purchase a greater 
quantity of any other article than it did 
before; in other words, the real price 
(value) of gol:l, or the quantity of commo- 
dities given in exchange for it, will rise, 
and the money prices of all commodities 
will fall; the money price of gold itself 
will remain analtered, but the prices of 
all other commodities will fali.” 

Notwithstanding the truth of the 
above observations of the Committee, 
and the proofs they contain of the 
impossibility of any change in the 
price of gold, or rather that gold 
cannot have a price, the Committee 
continued agreeably to the words of 
their appointment, to consider the 
cause of a high price, and they con- 
cluded without being able to find it ; 
for how could they find what is not 
in existence ? 

The Committee did not discover 
that bullion is always a buyer, and 
could not itself be bought; and al- 
though they admitted the price of 
foreign bills, they never once ad- 
verted to the price of our own do- 
mestic bills, but considered them as 
the purchasers of gold, instead of the 
gold as the purchaser of the bills. 
Yet the Committee generally argued 
on the soundest principles, and their 
labour cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated. 

Since the sitting of the Bullion 
Committee, a host of writers have 
obtruded their observations; some 
contending, that it was the Bank Bill 
which had fallen, others that the Gold 
had risen, but all admitting a price 
of gold, and consequently, a varia- 
bility in the measure of value: and 
while all lamented the want of an 
invariable standard of price, no one 
discovered it, though each one had 
it in his hands. If gold or silver, 
whichever is the legal tender, can- 
not be bought, it cannot have a 
price, and therefore must be invari- 
ably weight for weight in every part 
of the world. 

All the foregoing quotations have 
been selected with a view to prove 
the absolute necessity of entirely set- 
ting aside the phrase price of gold, 
together with the idea which it con- 
veys, namely, that gold is a pur- 
chaseable commodity ; and also, of a 
more careful appropriation of the 
words price, value, weight, and ex- 
change. A 7 
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HISTORY. 


556. Near Banbury, Saxons defeated by the Britons. 

572. Bensington taken from the Britons by Ceaulin, King of Wessex. 

614. Near Bampton Britons defeated, and above 2000 slain, by the Saxons, 
under Cynegils and Cwhichelm. 

682, At Burford a Council held by Kings Etheldred and Burthwald. 

727. At Oxford was founded a Monastery by Didanus, lord of this county, 
and his daughter St. Fridiswide, the germ of the present University. 

752. At Battle edge, near Burford, Ethelbald, King of Mercia, defeated by 
Cuthrad, Kiog of Wessex, through the valour of his chieftain Edelhan. 

715. At Bensington Cynewulf, King of Wessex, defeated by Offa, King of 
Mercia. 

778. This county being ceded by Cynewulf to Mercia, Offa made a ditch 
as a partition between his kingdom and Wessex, which may still be traced 
at Ardley, Middleton-Stoney, Northbrook, Heyford, and Kirtlington. 

866, At Woodstock a Wiltenagemot held by Ethelred'l. 

885. At Shifford a Wittenagemot held by Alfred. 

a Oxford University founded, aud learned Professors placed in it, by 
Alfred. 

917. At Hook, or Hogs Norton, Saxons defeated, with great slaughter, by 
the Danes. 

958. At Dorchester a Wittenagemot held by Athelstan. 

977. At Kirklington a Synod held by Edward the Martyr, and Dunstan, 
Abp. of Canterbury. 

979. Oxford burned by the Danes. 

1002. At Oxford, Gunilda, sister to Sweyn, King of Denmark, her husband 
Polingus, and all the Danes residing in the city, murdered by order of 
Bthelred the Unready. 

1003. Oxford burnt by Sweyn, io revenge of the inhuman massacre of his 
sister and countrymen. 

1009, At Ensham a Wittenagemot held by Ethclred the Unready.—Oxford 
again burat by the Danes. 

1010. Thame plundered by the Danes. 

1015. At Oxford two Danish noblemen assassinated by order of Edric Streon, 
the infamous Earl of Mercia; and many Danes, who had taken shelter in 
the church of St. Fridiswide, burnt to death. 

1016. At Oxford, Nov. 30, Edmund Ironside murdered. 

1022. At Oxford, a great Council held by Canute, in which the laws of 
England were first traoslated into Latia, aad enjoined equally on his Danish 
as on his Saxon subjects in this realm. 

1026. At Oxford a great Council beld by Canute, in which the Edicts of 
King Edgar were confirmed. 

1036. At Oxford Harold |. surnamed “ Harefoot,” crowned. 

1040, At Oxford Harold Harefvot died. 

1069. Oxford having revolted and shut ils gates against William I. was 
taken by him by storm. 

1186. At Oxford a Parliament held by Stephen, when he abolished the tax 
of Dane Gelt, and granted great immunities to the people. 

1139. At Oxford a Parliament held by Stephen, when the Bishops of Lin- 
coln and Salisbury were imprisoned in consequence of a quarrel which arose 
between their servants and those of the Earl of Brittany. 

1142. In Oxford Castle the Empress Maud was besieged by Stephen for 
three months, when the river being frozeu over, and the ground covered 
with snow, she, accompanied by three Knights, dressed all in white, passed 
the sentinels of the garrison unobserved, crossed the river, and walked op 
foot to Abingdoo. Thence she took horse, and arrived safely at Walliog- 
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ford, when she was joined by ker son Henry, and her half-brother the 
brave Earl of Gloucester. The day after her escape, Oxford Castle sur- 
rendered to Stephen. 

1154. At Oxford a Parliament was held upon the convention entered into at 
Wallingford for Stephen to hold the Crown for his own life, but to acknow- 
ledge Henry Fitz Empress as his successor, was fully confirmed. 

1163-4. At Woodstock, a Parliament at which Malcolm Kiog of Scotland, 
and Rees Prince of Wales, did homage to Henry II. 

1166. At Oxford a Council held by Heory II. when 30 Germans of a sect 
called Publicans, probably disciples of the Waldenses, were examined and 
branded with a hot iron, after which they were discharged ; but all persons 
being prohibited, under heavy penalties, from giving them any shelter or 
sustenance, they perished with hunger and cold. 

1177. At Oxford a Parliament held by Henry II. when the Princes of Wales 
did homage to him, and his son Joba was declared Lord of Ireland. 

1185. At Oxford a Parliament held by Henry II. 

1208. At Oxford a Parliament granted an aid to Joho for his war with 
Philip of France. 

1207. At Oxford a Parliament held by John, when a thirteenth of all move- 
ables, both from clergy and laity, was granted to him. 

1209. At Oxford a female inhabitant having been accidentally killed by a 
student, the townsmen seized three innocent scholars, and hanged them. 
Ion consequence of which many students quilted this town, and settled at 
Cambridge, Reading, and Maidstone. 

1215. At Oxford, in April, John insultingly refused to grant the petitions 
of the Barons; but in two months after, they compelled him to sign 
** Magna Charta.” 

1217. At Oxford a Parliament held by Louis the Dauphin. 

1238. At Woodstock (Sept. 8), one Ribband, pretending to be insane, at- 
tempted to stab Henry III. 

1255. At Woodstock Henry III. entertained his daughter Margaret, and her 
husband Alexander III. of Scotland. 

1258. At Oxford (June 11) assembled a Parliament, the first in which depu- 
ties from the Commons formed a part. The regulations then made are 
called “ The Statutes of Oxford.” By these the Government of the king- 
dom was transferred from Henry III. to 24 Commissioners (12 chosen by 
Henry, and 12 by the Barons), of whom Simon de Montfort, Barl of 
Leicester, was the President. 

1263. At Oxford a dispute and battle between the students and the towns- 
men, after which many of the former removed tu Northampton. 

1264. Oxford taken by Heary IL]. who expelled the studeuts, most of them 
being of the Earl of Leicester’s party. 

1275. At Woodstock a Parliament held by Edward IJ. 

1312. At Deddington Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward II. who had 
capitulated at Scarborough to the Earl of Pembroke on the terms of being 
safely conveyed to the King, was seized by the Earl of Warwick from 
Pembroke’s custody, and in violation of the treaty hurried to Warwick, 
and beheaded on Blacklow Hill, near that town. 

1349. At Oxford nearly one-fourth of the students and inhabitants died of 
the plague. 

1354-5" At Oxford (Feb. 10) a quarrel between the students aud the towns- 
mes, when many of the students were killed. 

1355. At Wondstock a tournament held by Edward 111. to celebrate the birth 
of Thomas of Woodstock, his seventh and youngest son. 

1387. At Radford Bridge, between this county and Berks, Thomas de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, and Marquis of Dublin (the first person on whom the 
title of Marquis was conferredn this realm ; afterwards created Duke of 
Ireland), was defeated by Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
and Henry Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry 1V. and the Marquis with 

* difficulty saved his life by swimming across the Isis. 

139). At Woodstock, at a tournament held by Richard I]. John Hastings, 

“the last Earl of Pembroke, of that name, was slain. 

1469, 
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1469. At Danesmore; near Banbury, July 26, the Yorkists under the. Barl 
of Pembroke defeated by Sir John Conyers, when 6500 nea were, slain. 
The Earl of Pembroke, his brother Sir Richard Herbert, who bad twice 
cut his way with a pole-axe through the Lancastrian army, and. Richard 
Widyille, Earl Rivers, father of the Queen of Edward IV. were taken pri- 
soners, and with 7 others beheaded on the following day. 

1485. At Oxford a pestilence, which raged for 6 weeks, almost depopu- 
lated the colleges and city. 

1555. At Oxford (October 16) Nicholas Ridley, Bp. of London, and Hugh 
a Bp. of Worcester, suffered martyrdom by fire in front of Bahiol 

ollege. 

1555-6. At Oxford (March 21) Thomas Craumer, Abp. of Canterbury, burnt 
in front of Baliol. Like Ridley and Latimer, he endured his sufferings 
with wonderful fortitude, and extending the hand which had signed his 
abjuration into the flames, he held it there till it dropped off. 

1566. At Oxford Queen Elizabeth sumptuously entertained. 

15771. At Oxford the Black Assizes, so called from an infectious fever of 
which the Lord Chief Baron, the Sheriff, several Justices of the Peace, 
and about 300 persons, died within 40 hours. 

1625, at Oxford, August 1, the first Parliament of Charles 1. assembled in 
Christ Church Hall, having removed from London oa account of the 
plague. 

1642,"in Chalgrove Field, August 15, John Hampden first appeared in arms 
against his King, to put the ordinance for the militia in execution.—O xford 
taken possession of by Sir John Byron for the King, but he was driveo from 
it by Lord Say and Sele, Sept. 14.—Banbury Castle, in which was a gar- 
rison of 800 foot, and a troop of horse, and Broughton Castle, Oct. 27, 
(four days after the battle of Edge Hill) surrendered to the King, and next 
day Charles entered Oxford; whence he marched to Brentford, and, after 
the fight there, returned with his prisoners to Oxford, Nov. 28. 

1643, at Oxford, 12 Commissioners from the Parliament, of whom Algernon 
Percy Earl of Northumberland was the chief, waited upon the King with 
proposals of peace, when other terms were proposed by Charles, but after 
much negotiation, the treaty was broken off, April 15.—At Caversham 
Bridge, between this county and Berks, April 25, Ruthven Earl of Forth, 
with the van of ChariesI.’s army, repulsed by Lord Roberts in an attempt 
to relieve Reading, which surrendered on the following day to the Earl of 
Essex.—At Wycombe and Postcomb, detachments of the Earl of Essex's 
army surprised in the night of June 17, by Prince Rupert, who on his re- 
turn with many prisoners, and much booty, was overtaken in Chalgrove 
Field on the following morning, but, after a smart skirmish, the Parliamen- 

tarians were repulsed, when Colonel John Hampden was mortally wounded 
(on the very field where he first appeared in arms against his Sovereign), 
aod Prince Rupert returned in triumph to Oxford.—August 1, the King 
left Oxford for Bristol, after its capture by Prince Rupert, but returned on 
the 16th. On the 18th he proceeded to the unsuccessful siege of Gloucester, 
pote Sept. 23, three days after the battle of Newbury, again returned to 
x 0 ° 

1644, at Oxford, Jan. 22, a Parliament assembled by Charles I. in Christ 
Church Hall.—Oxford being nearly surrounded by two Parliamentarian 

armies, under the Earl of Essex and Sir William Waller, who intended 
to besiege it, the King, on the night of June 3, effected his escape 
from thence, and proceeded to Worcester, on which the Parliamentariaus 
abandoned their intention of siege.—At Cropredy Bridge, June 30, an inde- 
civive action between Charles 1, and Sir William Waller, in which Sir Wil- 
liam Boteler and Sir William Clarke, two loyal Kentish knights, were slain. 
—Banbury, uoder Sir William Compton, besieged by Colonel Fiennes and 
the Parliamentarians, who were compelled by the Earl of Northampton to 
raise the siege, Oct: 25.—The King returned to Oxford, Nov. 27, and ap- 
pointed Colonel Legge its governor, Dec. 25. 

1645, near Islip Bridge, April 24, four regiments of the Royal horse routed 
by Cromwell, who on ihe same day took Bletchingdon-house without re- 
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sistance, for which its governor, Colonel Windebank, was shot at Oxford, 

May 3.—Oxfourd left by the King, May 7, and besieged by General Fairfax, 

May 22; bat the siege raised June 1.—The King returned to Oxford, Aug. 

27; on the 30th he departed for Hereford, aud on Nov. 6, he again came 

to Oxford, where he passed his melancholy winter, all hope of success being 
oue. 

1646, Woodstock Manor-house, after a noble defence by Capt. Samuel Faw- 
cet, surrendered to the Parliamentarians, April 26, and on the following 
day the King left Oxford to surrender himself to the Scotch army besieging 
Newark.—Banbury Castle, after an hervic defence of 10 weeks, capitulated 
on honourable terms to Colonel Whalley and the Parliamentarians, May 8. 
—Oxford, which had been besieged by General Fairfax, from May 2, sur- 
rendered by the King’s command, June 24. 

1665. To Oxford, Charles II. his Queen, Court, and Parliament, moved from 
London on account of the plague. 

1681. At Oxford, March 21, a Parliament assembled by Charles Il. which 
proving very tumultuous, and disposed to urge the Bill of Exclusion against 
James Duke of York, was suddenly dissolved, March 28, 

1687. At Oxford, Dr. John Hough, President of Magdalen College, after- 
wards Bp. of Worcester, and 26 of the fellows, expelled and declared inca- 
pable of receiving any ecclesiastical preferment by the arbitrary mandate of 
James II. for their firm and manly refusal to elect as President the nomi- 
nee of the King. On the approach of the Prince of Orange James restored 
them to their situations. 

1715. Oxford, Oct. 6, entered by Major General Pepper, with a troop of 
horse, and several friends of the Stuarts seized. 


EMINENT NATIVES. 


Ailam, Andrew, divine and biographer, assisted Anthony Wood, Garsington, 1655. 
Bacon, Robert, friend of St. Edmund, Abp. of Canterbury, author (died 1248). 
Balle, John, divine and school-master, author on Faith, Cassington (died 1640). 
Bancroft, John, Bp. of Oxford, founder of Cuddesdon-palace, Ascott (died 1640). 
Beauchamp, Anne, daughter of Richard the brave Earl of Warwick, and wife of Rich- 
ard Nevil, “‘ the King Maker,’’ Caversham. 
Berriman, William, divine, author of “ Sermons,” Banbury, 1688. 
Blandy, Mary, executed at Oxford in 1752 for poisoning her father, Henley on Thames. 
Blount, Martha, friend of Pope, Mapledurham. 
Brigham, Nicholas, lawyer and poet (died 1559). 
Carleton, Sir Dudley, Viscount Dorchester, statesman, Baldwin Brightwell, 1573. 
Caay, Lucius, Viscount Falkland, loyalist, Burford, 1610. 
Case, John, physician and philosopher, Woodstock, 1546. 
Catharine, daughter of Charles I. died an infant, Oxford, 1643. 
Cheynel, Francis, nonconformist divine, controversialist, Oxford, 1608, 
Caitiivewortn, WitttaM, protestant champion, Oxford, 1602. 
Cole, Johu, botanist, Adderbury, 1626. 
Coley, Henry, astrologer, assistant to Lilly, Oxford, 1633. 
Collins, John, mathematician, Wood Eaton, 1624. 
» Thomas, Bp. of Winchester, author of Latin Dictionary, Oxford, 1517. 
Cornish, Henry, founder of a school in 1640, Chipping Norton. 
Croft, Herbert, Bp. of Hereford, author of ‘* Naked Truth,” Great Milton, 1603, 
Croke, Charles, traveller, author of ‘‘ Youth’s Inconstancy,”’ Marston. 
Davenant, Charles, political economist, Oxford, 1656. 
Davenant, Sin WitiaM, dramatist and poet laureat, Oxford, 1605. 
De la Field, » historian of his native parish, Hasely, 1690. 
Epwarp tue Conressor, Islip (died 1065). 
Fowarp THe Brack Prince or Wates, Woodstock, 1330. 
Ellwood, Thomas, quaker, friend of Milton, Cromwell, 1639, 
Etherege, Sir George, wit and dramatist, about 1636. 
Etherydge, George, physician and scholar, friend of Leland, Thame, 1534. 
Featiey, Daniel, polemic divine, Bletchingdon, 1582. 
Fiddes, Richard, biographer of Cardinal Wolsey, Oxford, 1671. 
Fiennes, Nathaniel, parliamentarian, Broughton, 1608. 
Fiennes, William, Lord Say and Sele, statesman, Broughton, 1582. 
F gg, James, prize fighter, (portrait by Hogarth) Thame (died 1734), 
Free, John, divine, political and miscellaneous writer, Oxford, 1711. 
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Fridiswide, St. first Prioress of the present Christ Church, Oxford (died 759). ve 

Gostelow, Walter, religious eathusiast, Prestcott house (flourished 17th century). 

Greene, Anne, recovered after being hanged for murder at Oxford ia 1650. ‘ 

Greene, Valentine, historian of Worcester, Salford, 1739. Bid 

Greenhill, William, divine, commentator on Ezekiel (died 1676). a 

Hanvile, John, “ Prince of Lamentation,” melaucholy writer, Hanwell (flor. 1200). 

Hariot, Thomas, mathematician and algebraist, Oxford, 1560. 

Hartcliffe, John, divine, master of Merchant Taylor’s school, Harding (died 1702), 

Hastincs, Warren, Governor of the East Indies, Churchill, 1732. 

Heylin, Peter, dean of Westminster, author of ** Cosmography,” Burford, 1600, 

Higgs, Griffith, dean of Lichfield, author, Stoke near Henley. 

Hokenorton, Thomas, abbot of Oxeney, founder of the schools at Oxford, Hokenorton 
(flor. 1405). 

Hott, Sir Joun, Lord Chief Justice, Thame, 1642. 

Holyday, Barton, divine, poet and philosopher, Oxford, 1593. 

Isabella, Arch-duchess of Austria, eldest daughter of Edward IIT, Woodstock, 15392. 

Jenkinson, Charles, first Earl of Liverpool, statesman, Walcot, 1727, 

Joun, surnamed “ Sans terre,” or “ Lack-land,” Oxford, 1166, 

Joyce, Thomas, cardinal of St. Sabine (flor. 1310). 

Joyner, alias. Lyde, William, miscellaneous writer, Oxford, 1622, 

Kersey, John, algebraist, Bodicot, 1616. 

Knollys, Sir Francis, K. G, statesman, Rothertield Grays (died 1596). 

Knollys, Sir William, first Earl of Banbury, statesman, Rotherfield Grays. 

Langbaine, Gerard, dramatic biographer, Oxford, 1656. 

Langland, John, Bp. of Lincoln, Confessor to Henry VIII. Henley upon Thames, 1475. 

Lenthal, William, Speaker of the Long Parliament, Henley upon Thames, 1591. 

Longespee, or Long Sword, Richard, Earl of Salisbury, eldest son of Henry II, and 
Rosamond Clifford, warrior, Woodstock (died 1226). 

Losinca, Hersert, first Bp. of Norwich, and founder of its cathedral, Oxford (died 1119), 

Lydiat, Timothy, astronomer and mathematician, celebrated by Johuson, Alketon, 1572, 

Martin, Henry, regicide, Oxford, 1602. 

Martin, William, nonconformist divine and author, Witney, 1620. 

Needham, Marchmont, political writer, Burford, 1620. 

Norris, Sir Jobu, general, Rycot (died 1597). 

Oglethorpe, Owen, Bp. of Carlisle, crowned Elizabeth (died 1559). ° 

Oldys, William, biographer and herald, Adderbury, 1686. 

Owen, John, independent, Cromwell’s chaplain, Hadham, 1616. 

Oxford, Joho of, Bp. of Norwich, diplomatist and historian, Oxford (died 1200), 

Oxford, Robert of, writer against the Sorbonne, Oxford (flor. 1270), 

Page, Sir Francis, vu'gar and inhuman judge, Bloxham, 1661. 

Parsons, John, Bp. of Peterborough, Oxford, 1761. 

Philips, John, poet, author of ‘* Cyder” and “ Splendid Shilling,” Bampton, 1676. 

Piers, William, Bp. of Bath and Wells, Oxford (died 1670). 

Pix, Mary, dramatic writer, Nettlebed (died 1720). 

Plantagenet, Geoffrey, Abp, of York, second sou of Henry II. and Rosamond, Wood- 
stock (died 1212). 

Pococke, Epwarp, orientalist, Oxford, 1604. 

Pole, John de la, Duke of Suffolk, husband of Elizabeth, sister of Edward 1V. Ewelm. 

Pors, Sin Tuomas, stat n, founder of Trinity College, Oxford, Deddington, 1508, 

Prince, Daniel, bookseller, antiquary, Oxford, 1711. 

Pullen, Robert, cardinal of Sit, Eusebius (died about 1150), 

Randolph, Thomas, divine and author (died 1788). 

Ricuarp I. surnamed “ Caur pe Leon,” or ‘the Lion-hearted,” Oxford, 1158. 

Roberts, Charles, died in Berkley, county Virginia, 1796, aged 116, 1680. 

Rogers, John, divine, author on *‘ the Visible and Invisible Church,” Ensham, 1670, 

Rose, Henry, author of “ Essay on Languages,” Pirton. 

Scroggs, Sir William, Lord Chief Justice, Deddington, 1623, 

Sibthorp, John, botanist and traveller, Oxford, 1758. 

Stamp, William, divine, Chaplain to the Qacen of Bohemia (died 1653): 

Stonor, Sir Francis, founder of Assendon alms-house, Stonor (flor. 1610). 

Stonor, Sir John, Lord Chief Justice, Stonor. (flor. temp. Edw. 111.) 

Tesdall, Thomas, founder of Pembroke College, Glympton, 1547. 

Town, Richard, first person executed for fraudulent bankruptcy, at Tyburn in 1712 

Triplett, Thomas, divine, scholar and poet, Oxford (died 1670), F 

Underbill, Joha, Bp. of Oxford, Oxford (died 1592), 

Ward, Edward, author of ‘* London Spy,” about 1667, 

Wells, Samuel, nonconformist divine and author, Oxford, 1614. 

Whateley, William, diviue, author of «The Bride Bush,” Banbury, 1583, 
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White, John, puritan divine, ‘* Patriarch of Dorchester,” Stanton St, John’s, 1575. 
Witmor, Joan, Earl of Rochester, wit and poet, Ditchley, 1648. 

Wood, Antxonr; biographer and antiquary, Oxford, 1632. 

Woodroffe, Benjamin, Principal of Gloucester-ball, scholar, Oxford (died 1711). 
Woodstock, Edmund of, Earl of Kent, second son of Edward I. Woodstock, 1301. 
Woodstock, Thomas of, Duke of Gloucester, seventh son of Edward IL]. Woodstock, 


1355. 


Wotton, Edward, physician, Oxford, 1492. 


Wright, James, historian of the stage, Yarnton, 1644, 
Wright, Sir Matthew, author of “ the Law of Tenures,” Oxford. 


Yalden, Thomas, poet, Oxford, 1669. 


(To be continued.) 
ieee 


Mr. Urnsan, Dee. 4. 
| by page 405, Mr. Mason Chamber- 
lin ventures to vindicate an un- 
founded, and therefore certainly an 
unjust statement, relative to a College 
in the University of Cambridge, that 
has ever been noted for its excellent 
discipline, from the time of Dr. Ben- 
tley; and then attempts taking the 
meed of honour from the head of 
Dr. Postlethwaite’s Statue to place it 
on the recent bust of his successor 
Dr. Mansel. Mr. C. is no Logician, 
I doubt whether he be even a mem- 
ber of any University: 1 doubt the 
latter, from the internal evidence of 
his communication, from its want of 
documents and of facts: I doubt the 
former, from the vague kind of un- 
satisfactory proof attempted by him, 
in the blank verse of Cowper, and in 
the prose of Knox, neither of which 
authors have written and printed one 
single word about Dr. Postlethwaite, 
or Dr. Mansel, or about Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge!!! When great Na- 
tional Establishments in Church and 
State are brought under general con- 
sideration, every truly enlightened 
mind will pause before it condemns 
in a mass what it may blame partially 
in detail; and it will scorn, at any 
rate, to attribute to one man or to 
one contemporary set of men (how- 
ever respectable) a DiscrPLine exist- 
ing before the birth of the individual 
or individuals intended to be extolled. 
The act is ungenerous. The effect 
is extensively pernicious. Thereby, 
the massive foundations of all orders 
and societies are shaken: inasmuch 
as they are falsely represented to de- 
pend for stability, support, and dura- 
tion, not upon well-digested statutes 
and rules gradually improved by the 
sanction of years; but, alas! upon 
the “ chance,” skill, zeal, learning, 
popularity, and personal conduct of 
the short-lived rulers of the day. 
Under Dr. Postlethwaite, besides 





Porter, Jones, and Favell, were se- 
veral able tutors: for corroboration 
of this known truth, I confidently 
refer M. C. to the annual Tripos, on 
which the Trinity bachelors came in 
for their full share of Wranglers. If 
M. C. be indeed a scholar from Cam- 
bridge, he will hardly think it proper 
to deny the force of such a reference. 
It is an axiom, confirmed by the pau- 
city of recorded exceptions, Mr. Ur- 
ban, that “* No Cambridge Honours 
are disorderly.” The cause is clear. 
Such enviable distinctions are unat- 
tainable, but by regular habits of de- 
termined application and study, and 
those habits do almost imperceptibly 
controul the turbulence of the spirits, 
and master the irregularities of the 
most impetuous passions in youths 
elsewhere previously notorious for 
misrule : ** cam verd ad naturam exi- 
miam atque illustrem accesserit ratio 
quedum confirmatioque doctrine ; 
tum illud nescio quid preclarum ac 
singulare solet existere.”—Cic. pro 
Archié. VINDEX. 
I 

Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 5. 

Wwe I ventured a few remarks 

(p- 11S) on the account your 
Correspondent E, 1. C. had given of 
the Repairs at St. Catharine’s, I cer- 
tainly expressed not merely my own 
conviction, but that of many others, 
that his picture of its condition before 
those repairs, was much too highly 
coloured ; and, of course, our regret 
at the losses of which he informed us 
proportionably diminished. 

We are not, however, so far re- 
moved in opinion as he may perhaps 
imagine. 1 have no fellow-feeling 
with parish carpenters and plasterers, 
or any other class of modern inno- 
vators (see p. 294). I have no objec- 
tion whatever to the improvement he 
suggests on the South side and East 
end; though 1 doubtless was and am 
still struck with the soem 
this 
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this recommendation, with his anx- 
iety to Pepe: the hes few re- 
‘mains of the antient building; nay, 
further, with respect to the restora- 
tion of the Church to its state in 
Hollar’s time, and the general prac- 
tice recommended to professional 
men, my wishes are quite in unison 
with his own. 

I am at the same time aware how 
different are the feelings of a warm 
and zealous Antiquary, having the 
modern innovations before him to 
heighten his indeterminate recollec- 
tions of what is lost, and those of one 
whom an every day observance of 
what was disappearing, and what was 
succeeding it, may perhaps have 
driven towards the opposite extreme. 
To this and not to any uncandid or 
unworthy motive, I attribute the 
only difference between us. 

With respect to the fragments of 
glass, he has certainly interpreted my 
words correctly ; and braving the dis- 
grace of being classed among innova- 
tors and defenders of innovation, I 
will in plain words declare my opi- 
nion, that “* they were not worth pre- 
servation.” But before he brings out 
the ergo that would associate me 
with the anticipated destruction of 
the Church Itself, he should recollect 
what claims these fragments had to 
the regard of the Antiquary: intrinsic 
beauty they certainly had none; as 
historical documents they possessed 
vo value whatever, since the most 
skilful Herald would have failed in 
making out their bearings. In the 
present windows, far from being or- 
nameotal, their appearance would be 
ridiculous; and if their date alone is 
to protect them, your Correspondent 
will hardly be able consistently to get 
rid of one among the numerous and 
most barbarous innovations (their 
contemporaries), which have acquired 
the same prescriptive right to remain. 

Yours, &c 8.1. A. 
en 


THE CENSOR.—No. Ul. 


An INQUIRY INTO THE PROGRESS OF 
AneEcporaL LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 411.) 

wae we have spoken at length 
of the Court Buffoons, we have 

said nothing concerning those of pri- 
vate establishments; or of the itine- 
rant Gestours who flourished duriog 
the prevalence of Monachism, In- 
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deed, so few instances are_ known of 
the former, and the latter have been 
so ably blended by Warton with 
Poetry in his elaborate History, that 
we were at first inclined to omit them 
both, and to enter at once upon the 
Jest Books of the 16th century. Pre- 
vious, however, to these, the ** Dictes 
of Philosophers,” and Gesta Romano- 
rum, claim consideration; the former 
as the first of the Apothegms to which 
we shall have occasion frequently to 
refer; the latter as a curious collec- 
tion of tales which has engaged the 
attention of many learned Commen- 
tators. But to embrace the nume- 
rous editions and dissertations to 
which that work has given rise, 
would require a greater length than 
is consistent with our plan. It may 
probably form a subject for a future 
article on the Anecdotal Literature 
of the Continent. 

The Minstrels, Joculators, or 
Gestours, were the descendants of 
the antient Troubadours in this coun- 
try: they were for the most part 
itinerant, and supported themselves 
by reciting poems and tales wherever 
they went. With the Monks (whose 
seclusion prevented their mixing 
freely with the world) they were par- 
ticular favourites; and amongst the 
nobility they found several liberal 
patrons. Many of them lived in 
Warwickshire. Of what their reci- 
tations chiefly consisted, we learn 
from some lines of William of Nas- 
syngton, Advocate of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court of York ; 

*€ | warne you firste at the begynnynge, 
That I will make no vayne carpynge 

Of dedes of armes, ne of amours, 

As does Mynstrelles and Gestours.” * 
Such stories were the last to recite 
within the walls of a convent, altho’ 
they offered an easy relaxation from 
the perplexities of scholastic theo- 
logy. Butler, whose depth in antient 
lore exceeded that of many subtle 
Doctors, speaks of an old philoso- 
pher, who 

“« Swore the world, as he cou’d prove, 
Was made of fighting and of love ; 

Just so romances are, for what else 

Is in them all, but love and battles ?” + 





* Prologue to his Translation of a 
Theological Tract, by John de Waldenby, 
against Wicliffe, preserved in MS, in Lin- 
coln Cathedral.— Warton, 

+ Hudibras, Parti, Canto 2. 
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One instance occurs to the contrary, 
In 1432, on the Feast of Epiphany, 
six Minstrels went from Buckiogham 
to the Priory of Bicester in Oxford- 
shire, in order to sing in the Refec- 
tory a legend called “‘ The Martyr- 
dom of the Seven Sleepers,” who, 
having been thrown into a cave at 
Ephesus, by order of the Emperor 
Decius, in the 4th century, are said 
to have been found alive and sleeping 
372 years after! for which they re- 
ceived the sum of four shillings. * 

When this order of men began to 
decline it is not certain; but it is not 
to our purpose to follow them any 
further. The private Jesters of whom 
we have now to speak, were “‘ men 
of quick parts, lively and sarcastic. 
Though they were licensed to say any 
thing, it was still necessary, to prevent 
giving offence, that every thing they 
said should have a playful airt.” 
Cardinal Wolsey maintained a fool, 
of the name of Sexton, but more 
commonly known by the name of 
Patch. One of his sayings is preserv- 
ed in these lines by Heywood : 


“ A saying of Patche, my Lord Cardinale’s 
Foole.” 

“« Maister Sexton, a person of knowen wit, 

As he at my Lord Cardinale’s boord did 


sit, 

Greedily raught ¢ at a goblet of wine ; 

Drink none, sayd my lord, for that sore 
leg of thyne. 

I warrant your Grace, saith Sexton, I pro- 
vide 

For my leg: I drinke on the tother side§.” 

Henry Patenson (or Patison), be- 
fore mentioned, was fool to Sir Tho- 
mas More; who gave him “ to the 
Lo. Mayor of London, upon this con- 
dition, that he should everie yeare 
wayte upon him, that should have 
that office.” 

The earliest printed collection of 
sayings is from the press of Caxton, 
and a translation from the French ; 
as, therefore, it is not of English 
composition, we shall briefly touch 
upon the original. 

William de Thignoville (a nawe 
dear to Anccdotists), was Provost of 
Paris, about the year 1408; in which 





* Warton, vol. Il. p. 175, from the 
Accompt-roll of Bicester Priory. 

+ Sir Joshua Reynolds, edit. Shaksp. 
1303, vol. XVII. 565. 

t Reached. 

§ First Century of Epigrams, No. 44. 


capacity, having caused two students 
to be hanged for murder, contrary to 
the Statutes of the University, he was 
compelled to have their bodies taken 
down, to kiss their lips, and to attend 
their funeral in the cloisters belong- 
ing to the Convent of the Mathurins. 
He translated and arranged a Miscel- 
lany in Latin, well known amongst 
the Literati of that age (and to which 
Gower refers), under the title of 
“Les Dictes moraux des Philoso- 
phres, les dictes des sages, et les sé- 
crets d'Aristote ;” for the use of his 
Sovereign Charles VI. who laboured 
under an unfortunate delirium. In 
the British Museum is preserved the 
first English translation of this work, 
as follows: 

“ This boke byfore wretyn is called in 
French Letris, Ditz de Philosophibus, and 
in Englyshe, for to say, the Doctryne and 
the Wysedome of the Wyse, Auncyent 
Philosophers, as Arystutle, Plato, Socrates, 
Tholome, and such other. Translated out 
of Laten into Frenche, to Kyng Charles 
the Syxte of Fraunse, by Wyilyam de 
Tyngnovylle, Kuyght, late Provoste of 
the Cyte of Parys: and sythe now trans- 
latyd out of Frenshe tung im to Englyshe, 
the yeare of our Lord 1450, to John Fos- 
talfe, Knyghte, for his contemplacion and 
solas, by Stevyn Scrope, Squyer, sonne in 
law to the saide Fostalle. Deo Gracias,” 


To the industry and erudition of 
Anthony Widville, Earl Rivers, we 
owe the printed translation. He was 
a native of Grafton in Northampton- 
shire, and brother to Elizabeth, Queen 
to Edward IV. Brave, gallant, and 
devout, he fell a victim to the ambi- 
tion of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
for his attachment to the Crown, at 
Pontefract, iv 1483. His anecdotal 
work is entitled ** The Dictes and Say- 
inges of Philosopbres. Whiche Boke 
is translated out of Frenshe into Eng- 
lyssh by the noble and puissant Lord 
Antoine Erle of Ryuyers Lord of 
Scales and of the Isle of Wyght, de- 
fendour and directour of the Siege 
Apostolique. Emprynted by me 
William Caxton at Westmestre the 
year of our Lord M.CCCC.LXXVI1J.” 
Folio. 

Caxton, in his Postscript, complains 
that the Apothegms of Socrates are 
omittedyby the noble author, and 
subjvins several of them, chiefly 
against women, of which (as we do 
not quite agree with the sentiments) 
a short specimen may suffice: 

“ Socrates 
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“Socrates said, That women be the 
apparailles to catch men, but they take 
none but them that will be poor, or else 
them that know them not, And he said, 
whosomever will acquire and get science, 
let him never put him in the governance 
of a woman.” 

It is now time to return to the pe- 
riod from which we have made so 
Jong a digression. 

The first collection of Anecdotes 
that comes within our design, is 
*Shakspeare’s Jest Book,’ an ele- 
gant reprint by Samuel Weller Sin- 
ger, Esq. of three tracts, dedicated 
to Mr. Douce, and containing, 

1. * The Hundred Merry Tales,’ 
a translation from Les Cent Nou- 
velles, printed at Paris before 1500, 
and said to have been written by 
some of the Royal Family of 
France: Warton believes it to be a 
compilation from the Italian*. It 
was licensed to be printed by John 
Waly in 1557, under the title of “ A. 
C. Merry Tayles, together with the 
freere and the boye, stans puer ad 
mensam, and youthe, charite, and 
humilite.” To us they seem to be 
of English manufacture, although 
some erudite editor may perhaps dis- 
cover them to be of foreign material. 
It is tothis book that Beatrice alludes 
when she asks Benedict t, 

** Will you tell me who told you * * * 
that I was disdainful—and that I had 
my good wit out of the Hundred Merry 
Tales ?” 

This little volume is said to have 
issued from the Press of John Ras- 
tell + (who died in 1536 §) about 1520; 
to which information we know not 
what authority to assign. Rastell 
was a zealous Catholic, as was his 
son William, an eminent lawyer, and 
nephew to Sir Thomas More: nor 
are we willing to accuse him of pub- 
lishing stories which were certainly 
intended to impair the credit of the 
Religion which be professed. The 
following tale is the first on the list: 

“© Of the Preste that would say two 
Gospels for a grote.—Sometime there 
dweiled a preest in Stretforde upon 
Auyue || of small lerving, which un- 
devoutly sang masse, and ofientymes 
twyse On one day; so it happened on a 
tyme after his seconde masse was. done 

* Hist. Eng. Poet. : 

t Mach Ado about Nothing, act ii, s, 1. 

¢ Ex inform. R. Triphook. 

§ Dibdin, Typog. Autiq. 

|| Stratford upon Avon. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1820. 
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in shorte space nat a myle from Stret- 
forde, there mette with him dyvers mar- 
chauntemen which wolde have masse, 
and desyred hym to syuge masse and 
he shud have a grote, which answered 
them and sayd. Syrs, I wyll say masse 
no more this day, bat I will say you two 
Gospels for one grote, and that is dogge 
chepe a masse in any place in Englande.” 
—* By this tale a man may see that they 
that be rude and unlerned regarde bat 
lytell the meryte and goodness of holy 
prayer.” 

The Colophon is as follows, 

“ Here endeth the booke of a C. Merry 
Talys. Imprinted at London at the sygne 
of the Meremayde, at Powlys gate, nexte 
to Chepesyde.” 


2. “ Tales and Quicke Answeres, 
very mery, and pleasant to rede.” 
A small quarto volume of great ra- 
rity, containing 44 leaves. ‘It is print- 
ed,’ says Mr. Singer, ‘ ina semi-gothic 
letter, which is common to most 
of the earlier productions of Berthe- 
let.” 1t contains 114 tales, of which 
the following is the 35th. 

** Of Thales the astronomer that fell into 
a ditch. — Laertius wryteth that Thales 
Milesius went oute of his house upon a 
tyme to beholde the starres of a certayn 
cause: and so longe he went backeward, 
that he fell plumpe into a ditche over the 
eares. Wherfore an olde woman that he 
kept in his honse laughed, and sayde to 
him in derision; O Thales, how shuldest 
thou have knowledge in hevenly things 
above, and knowest nat what is here be- 
nethe thy feet ?” 

“ Imprinted at London, in Flete-strete, 
in the house of Thomas Berthelet, nere fo 
the Cundite, at the sygne of Lucrece,” 
[about 1556}. 


3. “ Mery Tales, Wittie Questions, 
and Quicke Answeres, very pleasant 
to be Readde.” 1567. Warton cites 
from the Stationers’ Books a licence 
to Heary Bynneman, in 1576, to print, 
“ Mery Tales, Wittie Questions, and 
Quicke Answeres,” which appear to 
relate to the same work, notwith- 
standing the difference of title. This 
collection is printed in 12mo, b. 1. 
and is alluded to by Sir John Har- 
rington in his * Ulysses upon Ajax," 
where he says, ‘ Lege the boke of 
Mery Tales.” The general design of 
the book is to expose the Friars who 
preached against Erasmus as an he- 
retic, including, however, some of no 
particular bent, such as * of the hus- 
bandman that caused the judge to 
geve sentence agaynst himselfe,’ ‘ of 

Tachas, 
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Tachas, Kyng of Aegypt, and Age- 
silaus,’ ‘ of the Frenche kyog and the 
brome seller:” the best are such as 
refer to antient times. 

“ Of an other [frier] that inueighed 
agaynst the same Erasmus. — Because 
Erasmus wrote, that it wer better for the 
Monke of the Charter-house to eate fleshe 
than to suffer his brother, Venire in ca- 
pitis discrimen, that is to say, than his bro- 
ther should stand in jeopardie of his life : 
this dotishe doctour interprat his wordes 
thus: The Charter-house Monke were bet- 
ter eate fleshe, than his heade should a 
litell ake.”” — *‘ By these tales we may se, 
what peuysshe preachers have been in 
this world: and be thei never so foolishe, 
yet the ignorant people, lacking lerninge 
to judge suche matters, thinke themselues 
well taught, when they be clean misledde.” 


Dull as the jest is, the moral may 
find its application at the present day. 
This little tract contains but five and 
twenty tales. 

“Imprinted at London, in Flete-strete, 
by Henry Wykes. Cum priuilegio ad im- 
primeodum solum.” 

Such are the first specimens of the 
Anecdotal composition of our ances- 
tors, and, however we may dislike 
the spirit that actuated its compilers, 
we cannot but consider ‘ Shakspeare’s 
Jest Book’ asa curiosity in this branch 
of Literature. The discovery of these 
tracts is due, we are told, to Mr. Ban- 
dinel of the Bodleian Library. To 
the Literati in the reign of Elizabeth 
_ must have been ‘ delectable food,’ 

although little more than trash 
in themselves, would certainly meet 
with purchasers to whose dispositions 
they were congenial. Yet persons 
who judge of Monachism by such 
Anecdotes, and who turn to the pages 
of Berthelet or Wykes for the cha- 
racter of a Friar, will wander far 
from the truth. The portrait drawn 
by Sterne, of a Monk, with honest 
sensibility, outweighs them all: but 
it is time to quit this unpleasant sub- 
ject. 

The reign of Elizabeth was parti- 
cularly favourable to Anecdote, the 
pumerous Establishments which the 
Players possessed were excellent nur- 
series for Tales, and even the Actors 
themselves were persons of convivial 
habits, and what would now be called 
* good companions:’ among the writ- 
ers, we find many bon vivants, and it 
is also remarkable, that most of them 
were indigent; Marloe, Lilye, Nash, 


Greene, lived in poverty, and some of 
them died miserably: the only unim- 
peachable character of the old school 
of wits, was John Heywood, a native 
of South Mims, Herts, and who was 
educated at Oxford, but retired to his 
native village, for the sake of the so- 
ciety of Sir Thomas More, who re- 
sided at North Mims, and by whom 
he was introduced to the Princess 
Mary. His disposition to wit and re- 
partee, joined to his skill in musick, 
recommended him to Henry VIII. 
with whom he was a favourite ; and he 
was noticed during the two succeed- 
ing reigos. To Queen Mary his com- 
pany is said to have been agreeable, 
for he was sprightly and humorous, as 
well as of a g life. It is even 
said that he entertained and amused 
the Queen upon her death-bed, but 
that entertainment might have been 
only a consolatory discourse, stripped 
of its terrors, and which might dis- 
pel the gloom of her last hour. The 
death of Mary blighted his prospects, 
and he was obliged to seek safety on 
the Continent; he died at Mechlin in 
1565. As one of the first dramatic 
authors, he is sufficiently known; he 
was also held in esteem as a poet and 
epigrammatist * ; but the labours of his 
pen are now nearly forgotten, and of 
the brilliancy of his wit few speci- 
mens are preserved; for those we are 
indebted to Camden. His principal 
work is ‘The Spider and Flie,’t a 
parable, in 77 chapters, 4to, 1556: 
to which a wood-cut of the author, 
in a furred gown, is prefixed. His 
sons, Ellis and Jasper, were both can- 
didates for literary fame.— Camden 
in his Remains, after treating of Apo- 
thegms, says, ‘Now we drawe to an 
end, have a few sayings of M. Hei- 
wood, the great Epigrammatist ;”” we 
have, however, room but for three: 

‘“*He being asked of Queene Mary, 
what winde blew him to the Court, an- 
swered her, two especially, the one to 
see your Majesty: We thanke you for 
that, said Queene Mary, but I pray you, 
what is the other ?. That your Grace (said 
he) might see me.” 

** When a man of worship, whose beere 
was better hopped than maulted, asked 
him at his table, how hee liked his beere, 





* He is said to have composed 500 
epigrams. 

+ Holinshed (p. 229) has been very 
acrimonious in his remarks upon this 
work. 
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and whether it were well hopped? Yes, 
by the faith of my body (said hee) it is 
very well hopped: but if it bad hopped a 
little further, it had hopped into the water.” 

“ When one said, that the number of 
Lawyers would marre the occupation ; 
he answered, no; for alwaies the more 
spaniels in the field, the more game.” 

J.T. M. 
——=~SE 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 5. 

er: following account of Robert 

Earl of Huntington, extracted 
from ‘* Hargrove’s Anecdotes of Ar- 
chery,” may be interesting to your 
Readers : 

During the reign of Richard I. we 
first find mention made of Robin 
Hood, who hath been so long cele- 
brated as the Chief of English Archers. 

The intestine troubles of England 
were very great at that time, and the 
country every where infested with 
outlaws and banditti: amongst whom 
none were so famous as this sylvan 
hero and his followers, whom Stow, 
in his Annals, styles renowned thieves. 
The personal courage of this cele- 
brated outlaw, his skill in Archery, 
his humanity, and especially his 
levelling principle, of taking from 
the rich and giving to the poor, have 
ever since rendered him the favourite 
of the common people. 

Sir Edward Coke, in his Third In- 
stitute, p. 197, speaks of Robin Hood, 
and says, that men of his lawless pro- 
fession were from him called Roberds- 
men: he says, that this notable thief 
gave not only a name to these kind 
of men, but mentions a Bay on the 
Yorkshire coast, called Robin Hood's 
Bay. He further adds, that the Sta- 
tute of Winchester, 13th of Edw. I. 
and another Statute of the 5th of 
Edw. III. were made for the punish- 
ment of Roberdsmen, aud other felons, 

Who was the author of the collec- 
tion, called ** Robin Hood's Garland,” 
no one has yet pretended to guess. 
As some of the songs have more of 
the spirit of poetry than others, it is 
probably the work of various hands: 
that it has from time to time been 
varied and adapted to the phrase of 
the times is certain. 

In the Vision of Pierce Plowman, 
written by Robert Longland, a secu- 
Jar Priest, and Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, and who flourished in the reign 
of Edward ILI. is this passage : 

“€ I cannot perfitly my Pater Noster as the 
prist it singeth; 
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I can rimes of Robinhod and Randal of 
Chester.” 
Drayton, in his Poly-Olbion, Song 
xxvi. thus characterizes him : 


“ From wealthy abbots’ chests, and 
churches’ abundant store, 
What often times he took he shar’d 


amongst the poor ; 
No lordly Bishop came in lusty Robin’s 
way, [must pay ; 


To him before he went but for his pass 
The widow in distress he graciously re- 

liev’d, [virgin griev’d.”’ 
And remedied the wrongs of many a 

Hearne, in his Glossary, inserts a 
manuscript note out of Wood, con- 
taining a passage cited from John 
Major, the Scoitish Historian, to this 
gerpeme that Robin Hood was in- 
deed an arch robber, but the gentlest 
thief that ever was: and says he 
might have added, from the Harleian 
MSS. of John Fordun’s Scottish Chro- 
nicle, that he was, though a noto- 
rious robber, a man of great charity. 

The true name of Robin Hood, 
was Robert Fitz-ooth, the addition of 
Fitz, common to many Norman 
names, was afterwards often omitted 
or dropped. The two last letters th 
being turned into d, he was called by 
the common people Ood or Hood. It 
is evident he was a man of quality, 
as appears by a Pedigree in Stuke- 
ley’s “* Paleographia Brittanniz.” 
John Scot, tenth Earl of Hunting- 
ton, dying im 1237, without issue, 
R. Fitz-ooth was by the female line 
next heir to that title, as descended 
from Gilbert de Gaunt, Earl of Kyme 
and Lindsey. The title lying dor- 
mant* during the last ten years of 
his life, there could be nothing un- 
reasonable or extraordinary in his 
pretensions to that honour. The 
Arms of Robin Hood were, Gules, 
two bends engrailed Or. Io the old 
Garland he is said to have been dora 
at Loxley in Staffordshire; and in a 
shooting match t+, made by the King 
and Queen, being chose by the latter 
for her archer, she calls him Loxley: 
a custom very common in those days 
to call persons of eminence by the 

* The title lay dormant 90 years after 
Robert’s death; namely, till the year 
1337, when William Lord Clinton was 
created Earl of Huntington. 

+ On this occasion we are told, that 
Robin Hood was dressed in scarlet, and his 
men in green; and that they all wore 
black hats and white feathers. 
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name of the town where they were 
born. 

It does not appear that our hero 
possessed any estate; perhaps he or 
his father might be deprived of that 
on some political account; attainders 
and confiscations being very frequent 
in those days of Norman tyranny and 
feudal oppression. In the 19th of 
Henry 11. when the son of that King 
rebelled against his father, Robert de 
Ferrers manned his castles of Tutbury 
and Duffield in behalf of the Prince. 
William Fitz-ooth, father of our hero 
(suppose him connected with the Fer- 
rers, to which his dwelling at Loxley* 
seems to point), might suffer with 
them in the consequences of that re- 
bellion, which would not only de- 
prive the family of their estates, but 
also of their claim to the Earldom of 
Huntington. From some such cause 
our hero might be induced to take 
refuge in those woods and forests, 
where the bold adventurer,—whether 
flying from the demands of his in- 
jured country, or to avoid the ruth- 
Jess hand of tyrannic power,—bad 
often found a safe and secure retreat. 

Tutbury, and other places in the 
vicinity of his native town, seem to 
have been the scene of his juvenile 
frolics. We afterwards find him at 
the head of two bundred strong reso- 
lufe men, and expert archers, rang- 
ing the woods and forests of Notting- 
hamshire, Yorkshire, and other parts 
of the North of Engiand t. 

Charton, in his History of Whitby 
Abbey, p. 146, recites, “‘ That in the 
days of Abbot Richard, this free- 
booter, when closely pursued by the 
civil or military power, found it 
necessary to leave his usual haunts, 
and retreating across the moors that 
surrounded Whitby, came to the sea 
coast, where be always had in readi- 
ness some small fishing vessels; and 
in these putting off to sea, he looked 
upon himself as quite secure, and held 





* The Ferrers were Lords of Loxley.— 
The name of Loxley has been adopted for 
this chivalrous Outlaw by the very in- 
telligent Author of “ Ivanhoe.” And Ro- 
bin Hood bas been given as a Christian 
name by the present Earl of Huntington 
to one of his youngest sons. 

+ Besides many other places, the fol- 
lowing are particularly mentioned, viz. 
Barnsdale, Wakefield, Plompton Park, 
and Fountains Abbey.’ 
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tion at defiance. The chief place of 
his resort at these times, and where 
his boats were generally laid up, was 
about six miles from Whitby, and is 
still called Robin Hood's Bay.” Tra- 
dition further informs us, that in one 
of these peregrinations he, attended 
by his Lieutenant, John Little, went 
to dine* with Abbot Richard, who 
having heard them often famed for 
their great dexterity in shooting with 
the long-bow, begged them after din- 
ner to show him a specimen thereof ; 
when to oblige the Abbot, they went 
up to the top of the Abbey, whence 
each of them shot an arrow, which 
fell not far from Whitby Laths, but 
on the contrary side of the lane. In 
memory of this transaction, a pillar 
was set up by the Abbot io the place 
where each of the arrows fell, which 
were standing in 1779; each pillar 
still retaining the name of the owner 
of each arrow. Their distance from 
Whitby Abbey is more than a mea- 
sured mile, which seems very far for 
the flight of an arrow; but when we 
consider the advantage a shooter 
must have from an elevation, so 
great as the top of the Abbey, situated 
on a high cliff, the fact will not ap- 
pear so very extraordinary. These 
very pillars are mentioned, and the 
ficlds called by the aforesaid names 
in the old deeds for that ground t, 
now in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Watson. It appears by his Epitaph, 
that Robert Fitz-ooth lived 59 years 
after this time (1188); a very long 
period for a life abounding with so 
many dangerous enterprizes, and ren- 
dered obnoxious both to Church and 
State. Perhaps no part of English 
History afforded so fair an opportu- 
nity for such practices, as the turbu- 
lent reigns of Richard Il. King Jobu, 
and Henry III. 

Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Chief Justiciary of England, we 
are told, issued several prociamatious 
for the suppressing of out-laws; and 
even set a price on the head of this 
hero. Several stratagems were used 
to apprehend him, but in vain. Force 


* Possibly without invitation, 

+ That each of the arrows of these re- 
nowned shooters fell, as above described, 
is probable; but that they were shot from 
some other place than the top of the Ab- 
bey, is equally probable. 


he 
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he repelled by force ; nor was he less 
artful than his enemies. At length 
beiug closely pursued, many of his 
followers slain, and the rest dispersed, 
he took refuge in the Priory of Kirk- 
lees, about twelve miles from Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, the Prioress at that 
time being his near relation. Old 
age, disappointment, and fatigue, 
brought on disease; a monk was 
called in to open a vein, who, either 
through ignorance or design, per- 
formed his part so ill, that the bleed- 
ing could not be stopped. Believing 
he should not recover, and wishing 
to point out the place where his re- 
mains might be deposited, he called 
for his bow and discharging two ar- 
rows, the first fell in the river Cal- 
der, the second falling in the park, 
marked the place of his future se- 
pulture. He died on the 24th of 
December, 1247*, as appears hy the 
following Epitaph, which was once 
legible on his tomb, in Kirklees Park ; 
where, though the tomb remains, yet 
the inscription hath beea long obli- 
terated. It was, however, preserved 
by Dr. Gale, Dean of York, and in- 
serted from his papers by Thoresby, 
in his Ducat. Leod. and is as follows: 

“« Hear, undernead his latil stean, 

Laiz Robert Earl of Huntington ; 

Nea Arcir ver az hie sa geud, 

An pip! kauld im Robin Heud ; 

Sick utlawz az hi an iz men, 

Vil England nivrsi agen. 

Obit 24 Kal. Dekembris, 1247.” 

In a small grove part of the ce- 
metery formerly belonging to this 
Priory, is a large flat gravestone, on 
which is carved the figure of a Cross 
de Calvary, extending the whole 
length of stone, aud round the mar- 
gin is inscribed in Monastic charac- 
ters: 


¥ 
“* x4 pouce IHU DE NAZARETH FILZ 
DIEU TEZ MERCY A ELIZABETH STAINTON 
PRIORES DE CEST MAISON fF.” 


The lady whose memory is here 
recorded, is saitl to have been related 
to Robin Hood, and under whose 


* Supposing him twenty-one years of 
age, when on his visit to Abbot Richard at 
Whitby, he must at this time have been 
at least in his eightieth year. 

+ This Norman inscription shows its 
antiquity.—Robin Hood’s ancestors were 
Normans, and possessed the Loidship of 
Kyme, ia Lincolnshire. There is a mar- 


ket town in that county called Stanton. 
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protection he took refuge some time 
before his death. These being the 
only monuments remaining at the 
place make it probable, at least, that 
they have been preserved on account 
of the supposed affinity of the per- 
sons over whose remains they were 
erected. 

Robin Hood's mother had two sis- 
ters, each older than herself. The 
first married Roger Lord Mowbray ; 
the other married into the family of 
Wake. As neither of these could be 
prioress of Kirklees, Elizabeth Stan- 
ton might be one of their descendants. 

In the churchyard of Hathersage, a 
village in Derbyshire, were deposited, 
as tradition informs us, the remains 
of John Little, the servant and com- 
panion of Robin Hood. The grave 
is distinguished by a large stone, 
placed at the head, and another at 
the feet; on each of which are yet 
some remains of the letters I. L. 

re 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 29. 
]\ some of your former Numbers 
I remember to have seen a‘hint 
thrown out for the publication of a 
Translation of the History of Mat- 
thew Paris. Upon enquiry I find no 
such publication has taken place, al- 
though a translation has actually 
been made by a gentleman of consi- 
derable talents, and is at present in the 
hands of the booksellers*. By the evi- 
dence on the Copyright Act, given 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, it appears the expence has 
in some degree deferred the under- 
taking. Surely, Sir, the publication 
of this Historian in our own language 
would be a desirable acquisition, 
and wight be accomplished in 8vo, 
and at a rate that would insure the 
sale of a considerable number of 
copies. — You, Mr. Urban, will no 
doubt afford a corner for these lines, 
in the hope they may meet the eye 
of the possessor of the Translation, 
and you will much oblige 
Yours, &c. LEICESTERIENSIS. 
— 


Mr. Urpan, Slony-Stratford. 
N addition to the communication 
of your Correspondent ** Lathbu- 
rieusis,” in your Magazine for Octo- 
ber Jast, p. 321, I beg leave to notice a 
passage respecting Stony-Stratford in 


® See vol. LAXAXIX., i. $50. ti. 2. 151, 
Shakspceare, 
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Shakspeare, in which a decided error 
in topography is manifest. The Play 
alluded to is King Richard III. act ii. 
scene 4. ** London—a room in the Pa- 
lace.” 

“ Enter the Archbishop of Y ork, the 


young Duke of York, Queen Eliza- 


beth, and the Duchess of York.” 
Arcu.—* Last night, I heard, they lay 
at Stony-Stratford ; 
And at Northampton do they rest to-night: 
To-morrow, or next day, they will be 
here.” 


After which, a Messenger relates 
the arrest of the Nobleman, without 
mentioning the place. 

It would be a waste of time as well 
as of paper, to inform your readers 
that King Edward’s suite, in coming 
to London, must necessarily have 
quitted Northampton before they 
reached Stratford: the passage is, at 
all events, remarkable, as it shews 
that Shakspeare cared little for to- 
pographical accuracy *, and adapted 
facts to the rhythm of his verse when 
it was his duty to have followed the 
contrary. 

I take this opportunity of request- 
ing any information which your Cor- 
respondents may be enabled to fur- 
nish respecting the History, &c. of 
Stony-Stratford ; and such particulars 
as may throw light upon the internal 
history of that town: I meet with no 
eminent natives to which it lays claim 
in your Compendium of County His- 
tory, and should be glad to hear that 
it has produced worthy characters 

«« Who have no poet and are dead.” 


Yours, &c. M. 


a 

Mr. Unpan, Dec. 10. 
gfe representations of Antient 
Coins are always interesting to 
the Numismatist and the Antiquary. 
Local Coins also, though of modern 
date, are generally gratifying to 
inquiring minds, as they frequently 
produce very valuable information 
relative to the customs and manners 
of particular places at different pe- 
riods, and often remain perennial 
mementoes of many curious circam- 
stances, that would otherwise have 

eternally sunk into oblivion. 





* Any of our historians, had Shaks- 
peare perused them with attention, would 
have informed bim on this point, 


It was the custom in the 17th cen- 
tury to issue Tradesmen’s tokens in 
different parts of the Kingdom, owing 
to the scarcity of a circulating me- 
dium. They were circulated in the 
neighbourhood where they were is- 
sued, and generally represented an 
edifice in the town, or some custom 
peculiar to the inhabitants. 

There were two tokens in the col- 
lection of the late Mr. Tutet, both in 
circulation at Stoke Newington, in 
Middlesex; the one with the inscrip- 
tion, “* Lawrence Short, Adam and 
Eve, Newington, ss 3” and the 
other, “ John Ball, at the Boarded 
House, neere Newington Green.” 
The annexed representation of the 
latter Coin may be interesting to 
your readers, as accounting for the 
name of a well-known spot in the 
environs of this great Metropolis. 





This John Ball kept a house of en- 
tertainment at Ball's Pond about the 
middle of the 17th century, having 
for ils sign the Salutation, as dis- 
played on the token, a place formerly 
famous for the exercise of bull-baiting 
and other brutal sports, and which 
was much resorted to by the lower 
orders of people, from all parts of 
the metropolis. There was, near this 
spot, a large pond, at that time fre- 
quented by duck-hunters, &c. and by 
them coupled with the name of their 
host. P.A.N, 


—— 


Lerrers FROM THE CONTINENT. 
(Continued from p. 317.) 
Letrer XI. 

Mayence, Aug. 22, 1818. 

HAVE now to inform you of our 
saie arrival at Treves, and sit 
down to give you some account of 
it. For ant:quities, it greatly excels 
York or Chester; and I wished for 
some Antiquary to bave enjoyed it, 
as these things are not much in my 
way. During my walk before break- 
fast, | first visited the Corn-Hall, an 
anticut 
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antient round building near the Mo- 
selle; said to be Roman: I 
a number of old decayed buildings, 
which have been convents or hospi- 
tals.—Went to the Dome or Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter, a very irregular 
pile, extremely antient for the most 
part. If the oldest parts are not Ro- 
man, they are of the earliest of what 
we call Saxon; it was filled with 
young men and boys from the Col- 
ege, who were singing in a slow uni- 
son, like that of the Scotch Kirk. 
Adjoining to the Cathedral, is a 
beautiful Church of Notre Dame, 
built in the early part of the 13th 
century (the date of Amiens and 
Rheims Cathedrals); it is a cross, 
equal in length in each angle; it is 
richly decorated with altars and paint- 
ings. Near the Church door lies an 
immense grey stone, about the size 
of that at Rudston. I then proceed- 
ed te view the ruins of the Elector’s 
Palace; the old parts of this building 
are Roman, and were formerly the 
Imperial Palace, but the front is hand- 
some and modern, probably not 200 
years old; the whole is now fitted up 
as Barracks for the Prussian soldiers. 
The walls of Treves are low, re- 
sembling those of Conway, and owing 
to the neighbouring heights, it must 
have been quite incapable of defence 
since the invention of cannon. The 
Black Gate, or old Church of St. Si- 
meon, is the Northern entrance into 
the town; it consists of two very 
large gates, with towers on each side, 
and a covered way through them, 
and an antient building of three sto- 
ries above, which was formerly the 
Church of St. Simeon, but is now un- 
roofed; the account given is, that 
the building was erected by the Gauls, 
afterwards used by the Romans as 
their Capitol, and then converted into 
a Christian Church; the two arches 
continuing to be used as the gates of 
the city. The building bas much the 
appearance of Roman ruins, as shewn 
in the views published by artists; it 
is large and picturesque, and would 
be perfectly uniform, but for a mo- 
dern Grecian gate added at one end. 
The arches are stated to be as old, 
if not older than the time of the Ro- 
mans, and they certainly, from the 
rudeness of the workmanship, seem 
of older date than the building erect- 
ed above, but I do not pretend to de- 
termine the dates. 
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After breakfast we took a Commis- 
sionaire, or Guide, who conducted us 
first to the Cathedral; mass was per- 
forming, accompanied by a small or- 


.gan, on the North side of the Choir; 


it was very sweet, and well played ; 
the great organ stands on the North 
side of the Nave; the building is a 
mixture of Roman, Saxon, Gothic, 
and Grecian architecture. At the ad- 
joiniog Church of Notre Dame there 
was a large congregation, and a priest 
was preachiog in German. The Bi- 
shop’s Palace is an old building, at 
present occupied by the Prussian Ge- 
neral. Near the Imperial Palace are 
the ruins of the Roman Baths; the 
King of Prassia has employed the mi- 
litary in excavating the foundations; 
it is a circular building with large 
projecting towers at each angle, sur- 
rounded by large arched fire places; 
flues appear to have run round for 
the purpose of communicating heat ; 
it stands on an angle of the city walls, 
and is built of flat red bricks, mixed 
with unshapen stones. But the great- 
est curiosity is the Roman Ampbi- 
theatre, about a quarter of a mile out 
of the town, on that side nearest the 
Baths; nothing but the towers were 
formerly visible, and the form of the 
Amphitheatre could only be traced 
out in the inequality of the surface 
of the ground; but the Prussian mi- 
litary have, by immense labour, ex- 
cavated the building to the founda- 
tions, and laid open to the stone floor 
of the centre of the Amphitheatre, 
cutting for a great extent through 
earth from 10 to 30 feet in depth; 
one side of the Amphitheatre still re- 
mains to be excavated. At the en- 
trance there are two towers, which 
formerly were considerably higher 
than at present. The walls of the 
building are of small, well shaped, 
uniform stones, without any inter- 
mixture of bricks. The great en- 
trance on the South side consists of 
three ailes or passages, divided from 
each other by stone walls; the centre 
aile is broad, the two side ailes nar- 
row; the walis of division are about 
30 feethigh. These passages are very 
wide at the entrance, but contract ia 
advancing; the centre may be 20 feet 
iu width at the narrowest. The Am- 
phitheatre or Circus to which these 
passages lead, is about 50 yards wide; 
there are different recesses in the 
walls, from which the beasts were to 
issuc. 
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issue. The walls of the Amphithe- 
atre are only about five feet high 
above the area in the centre; behind 
these walls the ground gradually 
rises, but there is no appearance of 
any separation between this elevated 
ground, (on which the spectators may 
be supposed to have been seated, or 
to have stood,) and the area of the 
Amphitheatre, from which they must 
have been guarded by some protec- 
tion or other. On the West side of 
the Amphitheatre, there is a lon 
vaulted subterranean archway, whic 
was the private entrance of the Em- 
peror. On some stones lately dug 
up, there is part of a Latin inscrip- 
tion, in large characters, but if the 
remainder be not discovered, I sup- 
pose the meaning will not be found. 
There is a deep reservoir of water 
under the Amphitheatre, and also a 
narrow subterranean passage, about 
100 yards long, communicating with 
the Amphitheatre, and having an out- 
let at the opposite end. 

We visited the Museum kept by 
Me. Wittenbach; it belongs to the 
College; here there are several Ro- 
man altars and lachrymatories, ar- 
mour, axes, &c. some of which have 
beea found near the town, several 
near the bridge, aud some near the 
Amphitheatre. One of the altars 
having a legible inscription, | copied 
it, ** Deo Mercurio Sac. Sauters No- 
vialchi fil. edes duas cum suis orna- 
mentis et triburn. A. V. S. L. M.” 

The ruined Convent of St. Maxi- 
min, in the suburbs, was formerly 
the Palace of Constantine, but in 
the year 383, the Bishop of Treves 
converted it into a Convent. The 
Church of St. Paulinus, in the sub- 
urbs, was built within the last 100 
years, on the scite of another Church 
dedicated to the same Saint. The 
painting of the roof, and the decora- 
tions of the interior in general, are 
very splendid, and render it equal to 
the Royal Chapel at Versailles; there 
are several interesting paintings re- 
presenting scenes connected with 
early Church History. In one, Pal- 
matius the Consul of Treves, and 
other senators, are condemned by 
Rictius Varus, the Prefect, to be 
beheaded, for refusing to sacrifice 
to the Gods, in the reigns of Maxi- 
mianus and Dioclesian. In another, 
Paulinus, the Bishop (lutelar, Saint 
of the Church), is condemned hy the 


Emperor Constantine, to exile in 
Phrygia, for refusing to subscribe to 
the Arian heresy; this was. early in 
the 4th century. In the crypt, be- 
low the Church, are several ‘mona- 
ments, and among the rest a very 
old one, under which lie the remains 
of Paulinus; he died in banishment 
in 358, and in 396 his remains were 
removed to Treves, by Felix the 6th 
Bishop. 

In returning through the Black 
Gate into the town, we met several 
convicts going out to labour. Over 
the inner gate of our Inn, is inscribed, 
‘Porta patens esto—nulli claudaris 
honesto, 1559."—Gate, be open; be 
shut to no honest man: which by 
transposition of stops, it has been ob- 
served, may be rendered, ‘* Be open 
to none; but shut to the honest 
man.” Atour Inn at dinner to-day, 
evidently appeared the origin of the 
term side board. On aside table was 
placed a large board, on which every 
dish was carved by the landlord into 
portions before it was sent round ; 
there was no cleaning up of the 
board, but every joint was laid on 
it without any consideration for their 
discordant qualities or tastes. We 
had pewter plates both at breakfast 
and dinner. Mr. Adamy, our land- 
lord, shewed himself remarkably 
obliging and attentive, and bis charges 
were moderate. Though the corres- 
pondent in Treves, by whom our bills 
of credit from Herries’s should have 
been cashed, had given up business, 
Mr. Adamy, with great readiness, of- 
fered to supply us with any cash we 
might want upon the bills. There 
being no post horses for above 80 
miles on the road we are to travel, 
he engaged for us a man and horses 
to drive us through the whole dis- 
tance. 

Our driver proceeded with all slow 
deliberation, usually at the rate of 
three miles and a half an hour, but 
the roads were very hilly ; he was to 
have 80 francs for the distance, and 
to provide himself and horses. At 
half past two in the afternoon we 
set off, and accomplished a stage of 
about 20 miles, by eight o’clock ; the 
road was heavy, and we had showers: 
sometimes he took out a flint and 
steel, struck a light, and began to 
smoke; he could not speak a word 
of French. We met a great nomber 
of waggons loaded with wood, drawn 


by 
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by little oxen no bigger than calves. 
For the first three miles we had a 
beautiful ride along the vale of the 
Moselle, but afterwards we quitted 
it, and proceeded over hills and 
through woods for several miles. 
The country people bere have a hun- 
gty squalid appearance: the old wo- 
men are every where remarkably 
ugly; the men and boys wear very 
broad flapped hats with low crowns. 

We slept at a small village Ion at 
Hexrmesxeyz; the country near it 
is high and moorish, the first of that 
description we have seen since leay- 
ing sages. but the ground is chiefly 
covered with grass, without much 
ling. Our landlord, Mr. Schwartz, 
who speaks French, sat down with 
us to supper, on soup, an excellent 
lee of roast mutton, and potatoe sal- 
lad. When bread is toasted, it is done 
by laying it onahot iron. As we were 
to set of between four and five, we 
wished to pay our bill that night, but 
Mr. Schwartz said there was always 
some person at his house ready to re- 
ceive money; accordingly next morn- 
ing we found a young woman wait- 
ing, who, though she could not speak 
French, yet ov my rattling some mo- 
ney, said, “* Seven francs,” (the word 
seven being German) which sum was 
the charge for supper, wine and rum, 
and beds for two. 

August 21.—As we were setting off 
this morning at a quarter before five, 
the herdsman of Hermeskeyl was blow- 
ing bis horn, and the cattle were turo- 
ing out to accompany him to the 
hills. It was a cold morning; the 
thermometer at six was 49. I walked 
the greatest part of the stage, which 
was to be nine miles, but proved to 
be thirteen. — Went into a village 
Church where the people were at 
mass; the women wore flat turban 
caps. Since we quitted the great 
thoroughfare we have not been an- 
noyed by beggars, who between 
Calais and Rheims had pestered the 
carriage at every opportunity. The 
charges are only one half of what 
they were on the great road. 

It was half-past nine when we ar- 
rived at Binkenrecp to breakfast. 
Just before our arrival, the postil- 
lion’s horse fell with his head under 
him, and lay as if insensible; the pos- 
tillion got up uvburt, and with dif- 
ficulty raised his horse, which bad 
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received a severe contusion above 
the eye; this happened on smooth 
road, nearly level; the shoulders of 
this, and of. most horses used in draw- 
ing carriages, are excoriated and raw, 
from the clumsinessand weight of the 
harness. Above the village was a 
castle or fortification on a steep hill. 
We breakfasted at Mr. Medicus’s ; 
we found no one in the house who 
could speak French, but fortunately 
both coffee and milk are German 
words. It once happened to an 
Eoglishman unable to make himself 
understood, that he said to his com- 
panion, nothing can be easier than to 
draw the figure of an egg wilh a 
piece of chalk ; and he called out to 
the German waiter “‘ bring me a piece 
of chalk ;” forgetting that he must 
first make them understand what 
chalk was. Whilst we were at break- 
fast Mr. Medicus came in, and as he 
spoke French, we got forward com- 
fortably: we found that his father 
kept an ion at Kirn, and we deter- 
mined to sleep there. 

After breakfast we proceeded to 
Oserstein ; two places of that name 
are by mistake laid down on Carey's 
map; the one East of the other is 
rightly placed. At two the thermo- 
meter was 59; in the afternoon we 
had showers. I walked nearly all the 
distance, which was about 13 miles. 
The horse seemed better and more 
careful in consequence of the blow 
on the head; this used to be the case 
with idle boys at school. The only 
word our Gerwan postillion under- 
stood in reference to our wants, was 
halt, when we wanted to get out and 
walk; once when I was getting out 
to walk, he pointed to a coming 
shower, and to dissuade me, cried 
out, * Nah, nah, boon to rayhn.” 
The country resembled the hilly (but 
not mountainous) parts of North 
Wales, but as we approached Ober- 
stein, it reminded us of the neigh- 
bourhood of Matlock. We passed 
through Oberkirchen, a village at 
which agates are found, and on de- 
scending a very steep hill into the 
valley of the Nah, we saw a great 
number of watermills, which are em- 
ployed in polishing them. The road 
was extremely narrow, and awk ward 
in meeting carriages; it was cut out 
of the rocks, and overhung the val- 
ley. Oberstein is a very romantic 

place, 
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place, near the foot of almost per- 
pendicular rocks; near the summit 
are the picturesque ruins of a castle. 
Our landlord, Mr. Cesar, the burgo- 
master, informed us that about 500 
people are employed in polishing 
Agates at this village. We went to 
nee one of the mills; the workmen 
lie prostrate on hollow boards in 
“-ont of the millstones, and hold the 
Agates to the stones; a clumsy con- 
trivance which would not be tole- 
rated with us for a week; it would 
be easy to lower the ground and en- 
alile the workmen to stand or sit at 
his employment comfortably. 

At dinner we produced our Che- 
shire cheese from the Palais Royal, 
and presented Mr. Cesar, our land- 
lord, with a slice; he liked it ex- 
tremely, and was surprised at the di- 
mensions of the cheese, of which he 
was able to judge by the wedge or 
segment which we produced; he re- 
quested a piece for Mrs. Cesar to 
taste. Mr. Caesar accompanied me 
up a long flight of steps to see the 
Church; the front of it appears at 
the opening of a cave towards the 
summit of a perpendicular rock, and 
the Church runs back inte the cave. 
I observed none of the insignia of 
popery here, and remarked that the 
burgo-master kept his hat on. I 


found it was a Protestant Church;. 


and that 9-10ths of the population 
are Protestants. This town has been 
given up by Prussia to the Elector of 
Oldeaburgh.—The wine io the valley 
of the Nah is equal to the Moselle. 

On quitting Oberstein, which may 
he considered the Matlock of this 
country, we had some romantic and 
picturesque scenes; the rocks are 
abrupt and varied in their forms, and 
of a dark colour: afterwards the val- 
ley expanded to the width of three 
or four miles, and then closed again, 
and the scene was much like Dove- 
dale, but on a larger scale. We ar- 
rived about dusk at the house of Mr. 
Medicus, the father, which we found 
a decent Inn. 

Kren is pleasantly situated in the 
same valley, and about 12 miles from 
Oberstein. At the table d’héte, the 
wailer after supper sat down with the 
guests; he spoke French. All the 
sitting and lodging-rooms in this 
country have German stoves. All 
the people we meet on the roads 
move or lake off their hats. The 


women carry large burdens on their 
backs, fastened by straps over their 
shoulders. Some of our friends who 
are afflicted with litho-mania should 
have been at Oberstein, as I was out 
of my element; however, I bought 
three or four agates of Mr. Cesar, 
who wrapped them in paper, and I 
supposed when I set off that I had 
got them in one parcel, but one lit- 
tle parcel remained in a corner of 
his bureau ; and was left behind. 

We had not, however, been five 
minutes at Kirn when an express ar- 
rived from Mr. Cesar, and a letter 
was produced with a parcel, directed 
to Messrs. (post paid); we said 
it could not be for us, but after some 
time it was opened, and found it to 
be from our friend Mr. Cesar, with 





the agates. xX. 
(To be continued.) 
I 
Mr. Urzan, May 5. 


N Mr. Dibdin’s curious and inte- 
resting work, the ** Typographi- 
cal Antiquities of Great Britain,” 
(vol. III. p. 248,) I read that the 
** Protestation of Robert Barnes 
was printed in 1540 by Elizabeth 
Redman, widow of Robert Red- 
man; who, it is stated, afterwards 
married Ralph Cholmondeley, esq.” 
In a note of reference from the pre- 
ceding account, it is stated that a 
Book, entitled ‘* Ordynaries,” has the 
following colophon; ‘* Imprynted at 
London, in Flete Strete, by me Ely- 
sabeth Pykerynge, late wife of Ro- 
bert Redman, dwellynge at the sygne 
of the George, next to Saynt Dun- 
stones Churche—the year of our 
Lorde God, 1541.”— Robert Red- 
man died in the year 1540, and from 
the above particulars, it should ap- 
pear his widow was twice married. 
I shall therefore feel obliged to any 
of your Correspondents informing 
me the dates of the said Elizabeth 
Redman’s respective betrothments. 
Yours, &c. P. W. E. 


— 


Tue Oricin oF Cuivatry. 
UROPE being reduced to a state 
of anarchy and confusion on 
the decline of the House of Charle- 
main, every proprietor of a Manor 
or Lordship became a petty Sove- 
reign; the Mansion-house was for- 
tified by a muat, defended by = 
an 
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and called a Castle. The Governor 
had a body of 7 or 800 men at his 
command, and with these he used 
frequently to make excursions, which 
commonly ended in a battle with the 
lord of some petty state of the same 
kind, whose castle was then pillaged, 
and the women and treasures borne 
off by the conqueror. During this 
state of universal hostility, there was 
no friendly communication between 
the provinces, nor any high road 
from one part of the Kingdom to 
another: the wealthy traders, who 
then travelled from place to place 
with their merchandize and their fa- 
milies, were in perpetual danger ; 
the Lord of almost every castle ex- 
torted something from them on the 
road; and at last, some one, more 
rapacious than the rest, seized upon 
the whole cargo, and bore off the 
women for his own use. 

Thus castles became the ware- 
houses of all kinds of rich merchan- 
dize, and the persons of the distressed 
females, whose fathers or lovers had 
been plundered or slain, and who 
being, therefore, seldom disposed to 
take the thief or murderer into fa- 
your, were in continual danger of a 
rape. 

But as some are always distin- 
guished by virtue in the most genc- 
ral defection, it happened that many 
Lords insensibly associated to repress 
these sallies of violence and rapiue, 
to secure property, and protect the 
ladies. Among these were many 
Lords of great fiets, and the associ- 
ation was at length strengthened 
by a solemn vow, and received the 
sanction of a religious ceremony. 
By this ceremony they assumed a 
new character, and became Knights, 
As the first Knights were men of the 
highest rank, and the largest pos- 
sessions, such having most to lose, 
aud least temptation to steal, the 
fraternity was regarded with a 
kind of reverence, even by those 
against whom it was formed. Ad- 
mission into the order was deemed 
the highest honour. Many extraor- 
dinary qualifications were required 
in a candidate, and many new cere- 
monies were added at his creation. 
After having fasted from sun-rise, 
confessed himself, and received the 
sacrament, he was dressed in a white 
tunic, and placed by himself at a side- 
table, where he was neither to speak, 
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to smile, nor to cat, while the Knights 
and Ladies, who were to perform the 
principal parts of the ceremony, were 
eating, drinking, aad making merry 
at the great table. At night his ar- 
mour was conveyed to the Church, 
where the ceremony was performed ; 
and here having watched it till the 
morning, he advanced with his sword 
hanging about his neck, and received 
the benedictions of the priest. He 
then kneeled down before the Lady 
who was to put on his armour, who 
being assisted by persons of the first 
rank, buckled on his spurs, put an 
helmet on his head, and accoutred 
him with a coat of mail, a cuirass, 
baslets, cuisses, and gauntlets, 

Beivg thus armed cap-a-pie, the 
Knight who dubbed him struck him 
three times over the shoulder with 
the flat side of his sword, in the name 
of God, St. Michael, and St. George. 
He was then obliged to watch ail 
night in all his armour, with his 
sword girded, and his lance in his 
hand. From this time the Knight 
devoted himself to the redress of 
those wrongs which “ Patient merit 
of th’ uoworthy takes,” to secure 
merchants from the rapacious cruelty 
of banditti, and women from ravish- 
ers, to whose power they were, by 
the particular confusion of the times, 
continually exposed. 

From this view of the origin of 
Chivalry, it will be easy to account 
for the castle, the moat, and the 
bridge, which are found in romances ; 
and as to the Dwarf, he was a con- 
stant appendage to the rank and for- 
tune of those times, and no castle 
therefore could be without him. The 
Dwarf and the Buffoon were then in- 
troduced to kill time, as the card- 
table is at present.- Jt will also be 
easy to account for the multitude of 
captive Ladies, whom the Knights 
upon seizing a castle set at liberty ; 
and for the prodigious quantities of 
useless gold and silver vessels, and 
rich stuffs, and other merchandize, 
with which many apartments in these 
castles are said to have been filled. 

The principal Lords who entered 
into confraternilty of Knights, used 
to send their sons to each other, to 
be educated, far from their parents, 
in the mystery of Chivalry. ‘These 
youths, before they arrived at the 
age of one and twenty, were called 
Bachelors, or Bas- Chevaliers, ivfe- 
rior 
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rior Knights, and at that age were 
qualified to receive the order. 

These Knights, who first appeared 
about the Lith century, flourished 
most in the time of the Crusades. 
The feudal Lords, who led their vas- 
sals under their banner, were called 
Knights Bannerets. The right of 
marching troops under their own co- 
lours was not the consequence of 
their Knighthood, but their power. 

The great privilege of Knightood 
was neither civil nor military, with 
respect to the State, but consisted 
wholly in the part assigned them in 
those sanguinary sports, called Tour- 
naments; for neither a Bachelor nor 
Esquire was permitted to tilt with a 
Knight. 

Various orders of Knighthood 
were at length instituted by sove- 
reign Priuces: the Garter, by Edw. 
Ill. of England ; the Golden Fleece, 
by Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy; and St. Michael, by Louis 
XI. of France. From this time an- 
tient Chivalry declined to an empty 
name; when Sovereign Princes were 
established, regular Bannerets were no 
more, though it was still thought 
an honour to be dubbed by a great 
Prince or victorious Hero; and all 
who possessed arms without Koight- 
hood, assumed the title of Esquire. 

There is scarce a Prince in Europe 
that has not thought fit to institute 
an order of Knighthood ; and the sim- 
ple title of Knight, which the Kings 
of England confer on private sub- 
jects, is a derivation from antieot 
Chivalry, although very remote from 
its source. 
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Mr. Ursan, Dec. 1. 
| SHALL be obliged if you will in- 
sert a few remarks upon the Re- 
port lately delivered by the Earl of 
Sheffield respecting the Tax on Fo- 
reign Wool, being anxious that the 
erroneous grounds upon which that 
Report rests, should be known. 

Lord Sheffield lays great stress 
upon what he terms the small oficial 
value exported in Woollen Manufac- 
ture, and which he considers greater, 
than the declared value. 1 conclude 
that there can be no other official 
value than that made to Parliament 
by the Inspector General of Imports 
and Exports of Great Britain, and 
this value is the same as that de- 


clared by Merchants at the Custom- 
house, and upon which the Duty on 
Exportation is paid. 
The official value by the 
last Parliamentary re- #. 5. d. 
turns to April 1820, is...6,899,694 6 5 
The official value acenrd- 
ing to Lord Sheffield is...5,086,501 0 0 


Making an error of...£1,813,193 6 5 


or very near double the amount, which 
Lord Sheffield, in a former report, esti- 
mated the value of the whole exports 
of Great Britain, to ona fide foreign 
countries, 


Lord Sheffield is equally erroneous 
with respect to the quantity of Wool 
imported, the official return of which 
is the exact weight upon which Duty 
is paid at the Custom-house. 

Lord Sheffield states the 


weight to De ..cccc.scessces 16,190,3131b, 
The Parliamentury return 
I ccecanesnatesioenecgmnemanl 13,736,156 Ib. 





Making an error of...2,454,157 Ib. 


Lord Sheffield states the tax im- 
posed on the importation of Wool 
into France at 10 per cent. on the 
value, which would average four 
pence per Ib.; in this he is equally 
erreneous. The tax is, 

60 francs for 100 Killograms on washed 
fine Wool, or two pevce halfpenny 
per Ib. 

20 francs for 100 Killograms on unwashed 
fine Wool, or one penny per Ib. 

15 francs for 100 Killograms on washed 
inferior Wool, or three farthings per Ib. 

5 francs for 100 Killograms on unwashed 
inferior Wool, or one farthing per Ib. 
The Woollen Manufactures of France 

enjoy a bounty on the exportation of 

their goods, which is equal to four 
pence per |b. on fine cloth, and three 
pence per Ib. on inferior cloth. Such 
is the difference in the policy pursued 
by France from that adopted by 

Great Britain. 

Besides a tax of six pence per lb. 
imposed upon the importation of 
Wool, of every quality, coarse as well 
as fine, the English Manofacturer is 
obliged (instead of receiving a large 
bouuty), to pay another tax of one 
half per cent. on the value of his 
goods when exported. 

Lord Sheffield appears anxious to 
undervalue the importance of the 
Woollen Trade of this Country, and 
compares the amount now — 
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with, the) exportations early in the 
last, century. He admits an increase 
of four millions since that period ; the 
real increase is about six millions, viz. 


The official value of Woollen 

goods exported from 1816 to 

1819, averaged annually ...£8,903,086 
Deduct the annual amount ex- 

ported early in the last cen- 

tury, as stated by Lord Shef- 

Bel civesccoccscccccsecee eoccosecest, SOG, 508 


Increase...... £6,019,545 








I think it can be shewn, in a salis- 
factory manner, that the quantity of 
Wool grown in the United Kingdom 
is not now so great as it was at the 
period to which his Lordship refers; 
it is probable that the quantity of 
land which has of late years been put 
under the plough, may have dimi- 
nished the produce of Wool. The 
growth of the United Kingdom is 
supposed to be 600,000 packs. Ina 
Book published early in the last cen- 
tury, entitled, the “* Golden Fleece,” 
the growth is estimated at 800,000 
packs. An answer to that pamphlet 
was published in 1737, which states 
the produce at 573,000 packs, the 
medium betwixt them will be pro- 
bably correct, which exceeds the 
quantity now grown about 86,000 
packs. The value of Wool avnu- 
ally imported before the tax was 
imposed, was 2,500,000/. so that with 
a decrease of 86,000 packs of Wool, 
produced in this country, there is 
now an exportation of Manufactured 
Woollens equal to the full amount 
of all the Wool imported; and about 
three millions five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling derived from foreign- 
ers for labour and profit. 

Another argument advanced by 
Lord Sheffield is, that the introduc- 
tion of foreign coarse Wool debases 
the character of our Manufactures. 
I by no means admit that it is de- 
based by the mixture of foreign 
coarse Wool, but, if that were the 
ease, the same reason ought to pre- 
vent the use of coarse Wvol grown 
in this country. A little reflection 
must cgnvince every one, that cvarse 
fabricks are as necessary to the poor 
as fine are required for the rich; and 
if the introduction of foreign coarse 
Wool, enable the manufacturer to 
supply the lower classes of society 
with warm cloatbing, so necessary in 
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this climate, at a low price, their 
comforts are materially increased 5 
but if the object expected by the ad- 
vocates of this tax had been attained, 
the price would have been so high, 
that many would have been unable 
to procure it. The agriculturists 
must, however, be now convinced, 
that the price of their Wool can 
never be improved by this tax, 
Wool has gradually fallen in price, 
and the assertion made by Merchants 
will be found correct, that without 
a supply of foreign Wool untaxed, 
upon the same terms at which it can 
be procured by foreign manufactu- 
rers, the English must be undersold 
in foreign markets; and without fo- 
reign trade, the English Wool, the 
growth of which still far exceeds the 
quantity wanted at home, must con- 
tinue to be depressed. This tax has 
given an impetus to foreigners, which 
it is probable no measure which cao 
now be adopted will check; they are 
sending cloth, not only to the mar- 
kets in Europe, but to North and 
South America, and China; it will 
not be long ere the East India Com- 
pany will find themselves supplanted, 
by the’ sale of Woollens taken by 
Americans direct from Flanders, The 
East India Directors are as much 
interested in the repeal of this tax, 
as the Manufacturers. Even in Spain 
a project is submitted, by the Com- 
mittee of Finance, to prohibit the in- 
troduction of all foreign manufac- 
tures, the principal raw material of 
which is produced in that country ; 
thereby compelling the Spaniards to 
work up their own Wool, Their 
manufactures are now in a very 
flourishing state, and protected by 
heavy duties on the importation of 
Woollens. During the reign of 
Charles V. and Philip I]. Spain was 
the most considerable Manufactur- 
ing country in Europe: she not only 
supplied her own inbabitants with 
cloathing, but carried on an extea- 
sive foreign trade in cloth and other 
articles manufactured from Wool. 
The decline of her manufactures, and 
with them the decline also of the 
high rank she held amongst the na- 
tions of Europe, may be traced to 
her conguests in America; the at- 
tention of her people and govern- 
ment having been withdrawn from 
her iniernal reswurces, and trans- 
ferred to the Mines of Peru, which 

for 
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foria time enriched Spain, but even- 
dually enervated and destroyed her 
spirit and power, avd with them her 
-maoufactures and commerce, which 
give strength and stability to an em- 
pire. It is probable, that by the re- 
newed vigilance of her Government, 
her Manufactures will again revive; 
and if the present System of the En- 
glish Government is persevered in, 
and the Manufacturers are borne 
dowa, not only by taxes which fall 
alike on all classes of society, but b 
taxes on raw materials, which fall 
exclusively on Manufactures, we ma 
consider their decline certain, and wit 
them, probably, the decline and fall of 
the power and prosperity of Great 
Britain. 

It is evident from Lord Sheffield’s 
Report, that in point of revenue, the 
tax has not answered the expecta- 
tion of Government. It wasestimated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at 300,000/.; and, according to the 
importation of Wool, even as stated 
by Lord Sheffield, it will not produce 
half that sum. As, therefore, it has 
disappointed the hopes of those at 
whose suggestion it was imposed; 
as, instead of improving the price of 
English Wool, it has caused consi- 
derable depression, and still greater 
depression on the Continent; as, in- 
stead of raising 300,000/. to the pub- 
lic revenue, it will scarce produce 
100,000/.; it is surely desirable to 
check the evil ere it be too late, and 
repeal a tax fraught with so much 
distress to a large, industrious, and 
useful class of his Majesty’s subjects. 
If Ministers are not yet convinced of 
ils impolicy, and still persist in wait- 
ing till they think sufficient time bas 
elapsed to shew its effects, they can 
only gain that experience by the loss 
of this once flourishing trade. 

Yours, &c. James Biscnorr. 

mn 

Mr. Urzan, Dec. 2. 
| ge open are very ready to 

think much of trouble given 
to themselves, but lightly of the 
trouble given by them to others.— 
In no manner is this observation 
more truly verified than in that of 
Exsgcurors, por are there persons 
of any description generally less re- 
warded for their trouble. At the 
time a person makes his Will, it is 
his general. remark, “ that his Exe- 
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cutors will have very little trouble,” 
and therefore usually rewards them 
with a ten or twenty pounds legacy, 
from which is to be deducted Govern- 
ment duty. It is upon this ungene- 
rous principle I am now addressing 
you, to point out the injustice of 
persons placing the whole of their fa- 
mily concerns in the hands of others 
under such circumstances; the conse- 
quence of which is, that very many 
renounce the executorship immedi- 
ately upon the death of the testator ; 
and administration, with the testa- 
tor’s will annexed, is then granted to 
the next of kin, and the property 
frequently falls into the hands of those 
persons who ought nol to have had the 
management of it. 1 have heard some 
persons allege, that leaving families 
the executors or trustees cannot ex- 
pect much as a legacy for their 
trouble ; it is, in my opinion, the 
strongest argument for their: being 
most amply rewarded in taking the 
management of children and their 
property (very probably for many 
years) under their care and superin- 
tendance. The law does not permit 
an executor or trustee to charge one 
shilling for their trouble or loss of 
time, although he neglects his own 
affairs and business to attend to that 
of others. 1 knew a person who had 
50/. left him for his trouble as exe- 
cutor, and considering the testator’s 
properly I considered it very sufli- 
cient; but the same person assured 
me at the year’s end, that if he could 
have foreseen the trouble he should 
have bad, and the great neglect he 
was obliged to submit to in his ewn 
business, he would not have under- 
taken the executorship, if the testator 
had left him 100/. In another in- 
stance a person of considerable pro- 
perly left his two executors only 
twenty pounds each, who well-know- 
ing they should not be allowed to 
charge for their loss of time, &c. im- 
mediately placed the testator’s affairs 
in the hands of a Solicitor, who very 
soon afterwards brought in a_ bill 
amounting to upwards of 100/. against 
the testator’s estate, and was justly 
entitled to the same, for the, law al- 
lows executors and trustees to em- 
ploy Solicitors, (but they must not 
be remunerated for their own trouble) 
as settled by Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, inthe cause, Macnamara v. Jones, 
Dickins’s Reports, vol. Il. p. 587.— 

Some 
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Some’ years ago, a person of fortune 
bequeathed to an officer in the army 
(no ways related to him) a legacy of 
50002. and appointed him, with two 
other gentlemen, executors, and a 
hundsome gratuity for their trouble. 
The officer in the army being unac- 
quainted with such matters, applied 
to his brother, a professional man, to 
attend for him with the other exe- 
cutors in conducting the business. 
After the same was finally settled, and 
the officer received his legacies, he en- 
quired of his brother what he was in- 
debted to him for his trouble ; the lat- 
ter replied twenty pounds; the offi- 
cer desired to have his bill, which 
was accordingly done, leaving several 
items without any charge open to 
his brother’s geverosity. The officer 
shortly after sent a draft to his bro- 
ther for the twenty pounds, and a 
desire to have a receipt for the same. 
The consequence was, the brothers 
have never been upon friendly terms 
since. 

These occurrences, Mr. Urban, are 
given with a view to shew to the 
numerous readers of your excellent 
Magazine, the impolicy of appointing 
improper persons executors and trus- 
tees, as well as not remunerating 
them for their trouble. 

It is very common in making 
wills, for the testator to appoint per- 
sons executors and trustees without 
having previously applied to them for 
their sanction; the consequence of 
which is, that upon the death of the 
testator, the persons so appointed 
have declined being executor or trus- 
tee, and Bills in Chancery have fre- 
quently been filed on that occasion, 
to the very great injury of the testa- 
tor’s estate. MENTOR. 

ee 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 20. 
ae Correspondent “ J. F.” 

(Parti. p. 607.) complains of “ un- 
founded aspersions Cast upoo a very 
respecteble body of individuals, in a 
Letter under the signature of a Coun- 
try Rector;” and Notator (Part ii. 
p- 98. b.) “ reprobates” the language 
of that letter as “ intemperate.” On 
perusing the communication, which 
has given so much offence, I candisco- 
ver nothing which requires alteration, 
unless it be a single word, “ the holy 
business of Dissent ;” as Johnson has 
said that “ Bolingbroke was a holy 
man,” and the inspired writers them- 
selves do not disdain occasioually to 
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use the strong figure of irony; bat, 
perhaps in this instance, it might as 
well have been avoided. 

It is often said, that “ those whose 
windows are made of glass, should be 
careful how they throw stones.” The 
complaict of ** unfounded aspersions 
cast upon Dissenters,” is no very wise 
introduction to the accusation, which 
presently follows, that “ many of 
the sons of the Establishment grasp 
at the honours” of the Church, 
“* giving their consciences and inte- 
grity in exchange!” Such gross ca- 
lumny were best answered perhaps by 
silent contempt. 

If reason is against a man, it is 
commonly said and seen, that the 
man will be against reason. When 
I observed, that “men of impure, 
opinialive, unsubdued minds, will op- 
pose the Gospel,” [ spoke of the 
common principles ofinsubjection and 
disobedience, with which the minis- 
ters of Christ have to contend in 
many who adhere to the Charch, as 
well as lament in those that leave 
it. 

Your Correspondent “ wishes I had 
allowed, that there might be some 
integrity among those who approved 
not of an Establishment.” I am not 
aware that I ever impeached or 
questioned their integrity. To their 
own Master, the common Lord and 
Saviour, they stand or fall; and 
may He, who died for all, have 
mercy on all! - But as for inte- 
grity, what the world generally 
deems such, it should be remembered 
that Paul had the same integrity, 
when he persecuted the Church, as 
he had afterwards, when he preached 
the faith, which once he destroyed 5 
that is, “ he verily thought with 
himself, that he ought todo” what he 
did. But it is an awfully momentous 
consideration, that for what he thus 
did in sincerity of error, he calls him- 
self chiefofsinners. Better information 
led him to Christ, and better infor- 
mation did it meet with the same in- 
genuousness and willingness to admit 
the truth, as it did in Paul; better 
information, a deep and sound know- 
ledge of the holy Scriptures, as they 
were received and interpreted by the 
primitive Churches, and a correct 
view of those Churches, would lead 
every Dissenter to the truth of Christ, 
as it is taught in those Scriptures; as 
it was held by those Churches, and as 
it is taught in the Church of England, 
which 
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which is built on the model of those 
Churches, was founded in the days 
of the Apostles, and, as is highly 
probable, by St. Pau! himself. 

Our Lord said to his Apostles, “ As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you,” (John xx. 21.) ‘Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations ;—and lo, 
1 am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,” (Matth. xxviii. 
19, 20.) ‘ Obey them that have the 
rule over you,” the Apostle says,“ and 
submit yourselves; for they watch 
for your soals” (Heb. xiii. 17). Here, 
as we conceive, is an *‘establighment,” 
which is not “ antichristian;” to 
which we apprehend obedience is 
due, whether it may, as in the first 
ages, be opposed and persecuted by 
the powers of the world; or whether, 
as in all Christian countries from the 
days of Constantine, it is incorpo- 
rated with the state, and honoured 
and protected by it. 

But no! if I rightly comprehend 
the Dissenter’s logic, the moment the 
civil power interferes, it is our duty 
to “ withdraw from the Establish- 
ment.” Here then isa case in point, 
which admirably illustrates one of 
those maxims which I[ quoted, 
though my friend is pleased to call 
them “ trumpery anecdotes.” The 
maxim is this: to oppose the Church, 
though we believe it to be right de- 
cause it is established. For so said 
the Dissenter of note, whose apho- 
rism was alleged: “If our religion 
were established, 1 would be on the 
other side.” It is never too late to 
learn wisdom; and here we learn 
something new and wonderful, that 
a duty, which we owe to God, ceases 
to be a duty, if man also sees fit to 
injoin it! The law of God commands 
us not to rob, not to murder; to ho- 
nour the King, and to be subject to 
the higher powers. The very same 
things also are injvined by the laws 
of the land; how wisely, may be 
questioned ; since these civil enact- 
ments must compel “ a very respect- 
able body of individuals,” if they act 
in consistence with their principles, 
to withhold their obedience. But 
here, I am sure (to adopt the expres- 
sion of the Roman moralist) * boni- 
tate natura peccabunt ;” they will be 
loyal and obedient in spile of their 
principles. 

I hope, Mr. Urban, defensive egot- 
ism is sometimes pardonable. My 
sole aim and study isto do my duty, 
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in the station where Providence has 
placed me, neither slothfully, nor 
obtrusively. When so employed, a 
Dissenting Minister has thundered in 
my ears, * Sir, you yourself know 
there are many things false in the 
Book of Common Prayer.” One 
withia the pale of the Church, Cleri- 
cus Ecelesie Anglicane, as be styles 
himself, has, without good reason, 
extolled Dissenters, and very unjustly 
censured, in many weighty matters, 
his brother Clergymen. And now 
the Dissenter J. F. at the very mo- 
ment when he declares “ it is not his 
inclination to aspetse Clergymen,” has 
the assurance to hurl at them this 
sweeping charge, that “‘ many” of 
them “ grasp at the honours of the 
establishment, giving their consciences 
and integrity in exchange;” “ Me- 
lius non tangere clamo.” Whether 
an injudicious friend, or an open 
enemy, brings accusations, which I 
believe to be equally severe and un- 
just, while I have a heart to suggest, 
and a hand to write, it shall be my 
endeavour to refute and repel them. 
In defending the truly Apostolical 
Church of England and her ministers, 
1 am confident I defend the best in- 
terests of my country. I know I 
maintain the cause of God and of 
Christ; one of whose appointed mi- 
nisters, however unworthy, | have 
the honour to be, and 
A Country Rector. 
—_—— 

Queen-sq. Blooms- 
bury, Dec. 20. 


N Rastel’s Chronicle, |. vi. under 
the Life of Edward III. you will 
find the following curious paragraph : 
* About the 19 yere of this Kynge, he 
made a solempne feest at Wyndesore, and 
a great Justes and Tournament, where he 
devysed, and perfyted substanegally, the 
order of the Kayghtes of the Garter ; howe 
be it some afferme that this order began 
fyrst by Kynge Recharde, Cure de Lyon, 
at the sege of the citie of Aires, whereof 
in his great _necessyte there were but 
twenty-six Koyghtes that fyrmely and 
surely abode by the Kynge, where he 
caused all them to were thonges of blew 
leyther about their legges. And afterwards 
they were called the Knyghtes of the 
blew thonge.”’ 4 
Winstanley in his Life of Edward 
III. says, that the original Book of 
the Institution deduces the inventor 
from King Richard J. and that it 
owed its pomp and splendour to Ed- 
ward III. Ww.R 
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91. The Huntingdon Peerage; compris- 
ing a detailed Account of the Evidence 
and Proceedings connected with the recent 
Restoration of the Earldom ; together with 
the Report of the Attorney General on 
that Occasion. To which is prefixed a 
Genealogical and Biographical History of 
the illustrious House of Hastings, in- 
cluding a Memoir of the present Earl and 
his Family. The whole interspersed with a 
Variety of curious Historical and Legal 
matter; and several original - Letters 
and incidental Anecdotes of distinguished 
Individuals concerned. By Henry Nu- 
gent Bell, Esg. Student of the Loner 
Temple. 4i0. pp. 415. Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy. 


HIS is one of the most extra- 

~ ordinary publications within our 
recollection. The earlier portions of 
it contain a clear and entertaining 
history of a Noble Family from 
Robert de Hardings, who flourished 
in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
to Hans Francis, the eleventh and 
present Earl of Huntingdon. But 
the wonderful part of the work is, 
the curious detail of the proceedings 
of Mr. Bell in this investigation; the 
unconquerable ardour of hiz pursuit ; 
abd the facility with which the Noble 
Earl was admitted to the dormant 
dignity. Some of these remarkable 
particulars shall be selected at a fu- 
ture opportunity; and, for the pre- 
sent, Mr. Bell's motives for the pub- 
lication shail now be given. 


«“ Among the fugitive subjects which 
come occasionally under the public eye, 
there are none, perhaps, more generally 
interesting, and which it is more neces- 
sary and useful to embody into a durable 
record, than those which involve claims 
of right, and decisions of legal authority 
thereupon. Such .decisions become in 
fact incorporated with our system of ju- 
risprudence, and stand as landmarks and 
auxiliaries to guide and aid the sound 
administration of justice. It is therefore 
of material importance that all causes, 
remarkable for their novelty, magnitude, 
and special interest, should be deposited 
among the archives of legal experience in 
a distinct and permanent form, and au- 
thentic in substance, so as to facilitate 
every purpose of future reference either 
for cutiosity or use. If considerations of 
this general nature hed not operated as 
sufScient incentives with me to undertake 

Gewr. Mac. December, 1820. 


the compilation and arrangement of the 
materials which constitute the following’ 
pages, I had the superadded inducement 
supplied by the advice and sanction of 
several gentlemen eminent at the Bar, 
who were of opinion that sach a publi- 
cation was highly desirable, ‘and. could 
not fail to prove peculiarly useful and sa- : 
tisfactory to every Senator and Lawyer, as 
well as acceptable to the superior ranks 
of the publick at large.. Besides, having 
myself conducted the proceedings from 
the commencement, and, in fact, staked 
my professional judgment and fortunes on 
the result, I confess 1 experience a kind 
of paternal gratification, and feel that I’ 
Satisfy a final sentiment of duty, iv thus, ' 
as it were, putting the last hand to a 
work, which, if I had not prosecuted con 
amore, rather than by the ordinary gra- 
dations of practice, could never have been 
brought to so speedy and triumphant a 
termination. In adjusting the plan of 
the present publication, it has appeared 
advisable to numerous friends of the par- 
ties, to whose judgment I willingly bow, 
that I should deviate somewhat from the 
usual form of mere Law Reports, so as to 
produce a kind of Huntingdoniana—a 
book of general reference for every thing 
that concerns the history and restored suc- 
cession of the antient and illustrious 
House of Hastings. With this view the 
narrative of my proceedings, and the Re- 
port of his Majesty’s Attorney-General on 
the occasion, are by a genealo- 
gical account of the noble family in ques- 
tion, re-composed from the most authen- 
tic sources, and more correct and copious, 
it is presumed, than has yet appeared ; 
together with a memoir of the present 
Earl, and the branch from which he is 
descended. In this division of my task, 
1 have endeavoured, as often as the sub- 
ject permitted, to ingraft the dignity and 
moral uses of biographical composition 
on the naked stock of pedigree, which (to 
appropriate, by an easy transition, the 
dramatic rule of Horace to my purpose) 
‘may sometimes raise her voice,’ and 
assume a character much more important 
and instructive than the mere caleudar of 
names and issue. I have moreover in- 
terwoven such papers, deemed interest- 
ing, either by their connexion direct or 
collateral with the subject, or by their an- 
tiquity as illustrative of early manners, 
as I had collected doring my ecarch 
among the antient records of the kingdom; 
together with some documents of modern 
date, which are-calculated to throw light 
on my noble Cliept’s claim, the stcps vy 
which 
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"which it has been fortunately sabstan- 


tiated, and the unfair and mysterious 
means which prevented bis Lordship’s re- 
gular accession to the honours and estates 
of. bis Ancestors. All these matters will, 
I trust, be found sufficiently relevant and 
interesting to justify their introduction in 
a compilation of this nature; but the 
part which I feel will require most apo- 
logy, is that which relates to myself per- 
sonally, and my exertions on the occa- 
sion. And here again I must shelter my- 
self under the authority and opinion of 
the respected friends before alluded to, 
who have advised, that every particular 
should be preserved appertaining to the 
prosecution of a claim, the establishment 
of which in so comparatively short a 
period, without reference to the House of 
Lords, and after the title had lain nearly 
thirty years in abeyauc:, has been re- 
garded as a remarkable instance of suc- 
cessful practice, and, if I mistake not, 
without precedent in the annals of restor- 
ed Peerages. On this score, with what- 
ever sentiment of complacency the con- 
scientious discharge of my duty, its vic- 
torious result, and the indulgent appro- 
bation of my friends, may have inspired 
me, (and far from dissembling, I would 
blush to be found insensible to, such sen- 
timent,) yet I must beg to deprecate all 
imputation, as I honestly disavow all feel- 
ing of vanity or egotism, But these sub- 
ordinate details, if they possess no other 
value, may atleast teach my youthful 
contemporaries, who, like myself, have 
only entered upov their career in an ar- 
duous and honourable profession, the not 
unprofitable lesson, that zeal and per- 
severance will seldom fail to surmount 
obstacles which, at first, appear insuper- 
able; and that there is a Providence, 
which will prosper their endeavours on 
the side of justice, even when the chances 
and calculations of success, merely hu- 
man, wear the most hopeless, and de- 
terring aspect. Finally, and with respect 
to the subject matter at large, I have 
omitted no means, and spared no re- 
search, to render it at once copious in 
substance, and historically correct; and 
if these general objects, the chief, perhaps 
the only, merit, to which a work of this 
ebaracter can aspire, be attained, I con- 
fidently trust to the candour of my friends 
for indulgence on all minor imperfections 
of form and manner.” 


Very fine Portraits are given of 
the present Earl and of the late 
Countess, whose uatimely death. is 
recorded io part i. p. 378. 


92, An Historical and Critical Account 
of a Grand Series of National Medals, 
published under the Direction of James 


Mudie, Bsg. and dedicated by Permis- 
sion lo his Most Excellent Majesty George 
the Fourth ; embellished with Outlines of 
the entire Series. 4to. pp. 151.  Col- 
burn and Co. 

ANTIQUARIES hold Medals (as 
we peculiarly denominate Medallions) 
in far higher estimation than com- 
mon coins, because the reverses of 
the former commonly represent 
triumphs, games, edifices, and his- 
torical monuments, which are ob- 
jects of well-founded curiosity, and 
are beheld with the greatest satis- 
faction. Thus we are deeply in- 
debted to those who have made 
kaown the contents of their cabinets. 
Erizzo began by communicating his ; 
Tristan engraved many ; Patin issued 
several fine ones in his Thesaurus; 
Carcavi displayed those of the French 
King’s Cabinet; and the Abbé des 
Camps published his own some time 
afterwards, with the fine explana- 
tions of \Vaillant. 

The collection of the medallions of 
theA bbé desCampsappeared under this 
litle: ** Selectioru numismata in @re 
maximi modali, @ mus@o Ill. D. Fran- 
scisci de Camps, Abbatis Sancti Mar- 
celli, &c. concisis interpretationibus 
par D. Vaillant, D. M. &c. illustrata 
Paris 1695,” in 4to. The medallions 
of Carpegna were published at first 
with the explanations of Bellori. In 
the end, the number of Cardinal Car- 
pegna’s medallions having been much 
augmented, they were published 
anew with the observations of the 
Senator Philip Buonarotti, “ Odser- 
vazioni istoriche sopra alcuni meda- 
liont antichi all’ allexza serenissima 
de Cosmo III. grand duca di Toscana, 
Rom, 1698. 4io.” It is an excellent 
work, 

A distinction is made by foreign 
numismatists between Medals and Me- 
dallions. The former term they ap- 
ply to pieces, which have not the 
bust of the Sovereign, but of his 
sister; daughter, or wife, or some 
other subject. These Erizzo contends 
were never intended for current coins, 
and his objections were renewed by 
Hardouin, and combated with some 
success by Chamillard. That how- 
ever the bust of the Sovereign just 
as exclusively denotes antient coin 
as it does the modern, is justly dis- 
proved. The Medallions, or larger 
pieeer, were also intended for coins, 
with very rare exceptions, whatever 
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has been published to the contrary; 
and being made on purpose for lar- 
gess, resembled the double coins of 
the Moderns in the view of circula- 
tion. The Emperors struck them 
upon public occasions, on purpose 
for distribution, the bulk rendering 
the latter more magnificent. The 
possessors of these pieces were after- 
wards at liberty to use them for 
the purposes of life or business, This 
conclusion is drawn from a passage 
in Cassiodorus. That writer, enu- 
merating the offices in the esta- 
blishmeot of Theodorick, which 
was formed upon the model of the 
Imperial palace, reports the formula 
of a writ of the Intendants of his 
largesses. The Emperor says there 
of these Largesses, ‘“* Veram hanc 
liberalitatem nostram alio decoras 
obsequio, ut figura vullds nostri me- 
tallis usualibus imprimatur, mone- 
tamque facis de nostris temporibus 
Sutura secula commonere.” From 
this passage it has been deduced, that 
these largess pieces were destined to 
be current with the coin * metallis 
usualibus.” 

The Contorniates and some otber 
singular medallions, such as the gold- 
en ones of Justinian and Tetricus, 
were evidently not intended for cur- 
rency ; the latter seemingly for orna- 
ment ; and perhaps they formed part 
of the Doné Militaria. 

The epoch when the Greeks and 
Romans began to put upon their 
coins the effigies of celebrated men, 
as we place them upon modern me- 
dals, cannot be fixed with precision. 
In fact, we see the head of Homer, 
and those of other illustrious men, 
upon Greek coins of the most re- 
mote antiquity. Among the Ro- 
mans, onthe contrary, the mintage of 
the coins of families, consecrated to 
celebrated men, shows, that the 
usage of placing their busis there 
does not ascend beyond the fifth cen- 
tury of the Republican era. 

Plutarch relates that Alexander 
laughed at his father Philip for hav- 
ing the victories which he had won 
in the public games of Greece re- 
presented upon his coins; and the 
passage from Cassiodorus, before 
quoted, shows that Theodorick adopt- 


ed this method of commemorating 
the chief events of his reign. 

Of the correctness of the taste used 
by the Antients, on this subject, there 
cannot, we think, be any doubt; or 
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that it is not at least far superior to 
a wreath of laurel, a coat of arms, 
or similar reverse; in principle mere- 
ly a sign, or plate-mark. Might it 
not, therefore, be an eligible improve- 
ment, at least in the crowns, or larger 
part of our coins, to strike off a cer- 
tain number immediately afier a 
great victory, or other important 
national incident, in which issue the 
reverse should be especially adapted 
to the commemoration of the event, 
and be accompanied with a short in- 
scription. 

Pinkerton says, we think with 
much relevancy, “ A great fault of 
modern reverses, as of modern por- 
traits, is that the manners of the 
time and country are very often 
totally perverted in them. Per, 
sonifications are of all ages, and 
countries, and languages; but what 
title have heathen gods and goddesses 
to exist on our medals, and attract 
the adoration of our connoisseurs? 
They are not only absurd in the eye 
of reason, but insipid in that of 
fancy.” In this we siucerely agree 
with him; but when he says that 
**the antient artists, evenof thelowest 
class, seem in their portraits to catch 
the life and spirit of the person, while 
the moderns only produce a kind of 
model, with very faint features of the 
character,” we attribute this failure 
principally tothe flatness of the relief. 
When, too, we find, that medals of 
the Hamerani contain exact and 
highly finished views of edifices in 
Rome, the streets before them, the 
landscape behind, crowded with sta- 
tues, and persons and objects of all 
kinds, we admit, that we have in the 
compass of a crown-piece as much as 
a painting six feet square could do 
on a larger scale, and that it is cer- 
tainly an amazing exertion of art. 
But still we think, that it is execu- 
tion displayed at the expence of taste ; 
and that nothing curious has the ef- 
fect of the sublime, which in Histo- 
rical Medals ought to be the chief 
object consulted. Our opinions there- 
fore are, that mythological person- 
ages should be wholly omitted, and 
the event, sought to be commemo- 
rated, be symbolized by some simple 
fine poetical figure. Let us suppose, 
for instance, the Battle of Waterloo; 
let the legend be “ Napoleone af- 
flicto,” in the proper sense of * af- 
fligo,” “* knocked to pieces,” and the 
object be a Doric column, a 
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off from the base and falling. This 
would bear an historical allusion to 
the copy of the Trajan pillars, erected 
at Paris. If this was not deemed 
sufficient to fill up the field, in the 
back ground might be a rock pro- 
jecting with an exile seated upon it. 
We mean this only by way of hint, 
(for much better allusions might no 
doubt be suggested,) and a confirmed 
Opinion that avy impressive effect, 
either from the design or execution, 
cannot possibly result from indistinct 
and minute objects, which plan is 
merely making a picture all back- 
ground. Our grand meaning is, that 
we would not have simple historical 
medals, but poetico-historical medals, 
or records of the fact, by grand con- 
ceptions. 

No accession to knowledge, skill, 
or taste, can be gained by represent- 
ing the Iliad in a nutshell. It is in 
the best only a model of a consi- 
derable building; and, where a grand 
effect attaches to any part of sucha 
building, or the tout ensemble be 
fine, the reverse of a medal may be 
a fit spot for preserving its form; 
but we pertinaciously contend, that 
ho object, not coveying in se a sub- 
lime idea, is fit for an historical me- 
dal. A commemorative medal is 
another thing. It is of a far hum- 
bler description, but one, which we 
are astonished is not pushed to a fur- 
ther extent. Many a portrait and 
seal might be conveyed, as a plea- 
sant souvenir, to afriend or acquaint- 
ance, in the form of a medal; and it 
might be executed at Birmingham, 
for as little expence as a good en- 
graving. It is plain, however, that 
it must be of the superior description 
of a medal; for otherwise it becomes 
a mere half-penny token; and, the 
Barbadoes penny excepted, these are 
utterly void of effect, completely 
tame —church-yard figures — mere 
heads, cheeks, and noses. 

It is evident, also, that nothing can 
preserve a medal but the merit of 
its execution; and, as there can be 
no effect derived, on account of the 
minute surface of the scene, from the 
per ages character and group- 
ing of the figures, it is plain that 
exquisite delicacy of execution is the 
thing expected: nor can any one 
with justice refuse such a high com- 
mendation to the Papal Medals. 

On the principle with which-we 


set out, Government ought to make 
crown-pieces medals, varying the 
reverses, according to the succession 
of grand events. This powerful aid 
to Patriotism has not been practised 
of late years; though Edward III. 
and other princes made the coins, 
historical records. This deficiency 
has been made up by Mr. Mudie, in 
a very splendid series. The medals 


.will not only preserve portraits of 


our modern Heroes; but be a record 
of the state of the arts, in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 
The events are in the classical style 
denoted by allegorical figures, exe- 
cuted of course in a high character 
of style: and the work before us is 
a letter-press account of the forty 
great events recorded, which, of it- 
self, is a pleasing compendium of all 
the grand battles, drawn up in a 
maoner which excludes the dry tech- 
nicalities of Gazette accounts, and 
yet preserves their accuracy. Mr. 
Mudie, in addition to six years’ de- 
volion of his time and trouble, has 
expended upwards of 10,0002. on the 
execution of these splendid memo- 
rials. It isno honour tothe [sensual] 
habits of the nation, ** that evenamong 
those, who it might have been rea- 
sonably expected would have been 
the readiest to promote it, the indivi- 
duals who have been recorded in the 
series, only a very small number 
have honoured it with their support,” 
Pref. p. xvii. The truth is, that 
there is so much luxury attached to 
the unavoidable respectable appear- 
ance of high station, that even the 
whole of large incomes is often sa- 
crificed to appearance and style. 
The increase of capital and population 
is perpetually addressing the pride and 
luxury of property with new indul- 
gences, which become incorporated 
into habits; and cause abstract pur- 
suits to be limited to Taste in the 
Show or Enjoyments of life. The 
Arts offer no return to a mind in- 
fluenced by ostentation and vanity, 
when they contribute nothing to 
the splendour of the person or draw- 
ing-room. But whether this result 
is not favourable to the growth of 
contemptible and injurious foppery, 
and whether philosophical character 
is nota blessing, most nationally mo- 
mentous, is a question which we 
have no room to discuss. . 
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93 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
‘Luis de Camoens, By Jobu Adamsoo, 

_ F. 8. A. 2 vols. 800. with plates, Long- 
man and Co. 


IN a concise code of rules for be- 
haviour 2 la Chesterfield, is this va- 
luable apothegm, “‘ None but Black- 
guards whistle.” In the same coun- 
try-club style, we would observe, 
** None but Poets neglect self-pre- 
servation.” The life of Camoens ex- 
hibits this sweeping assumption, with 
full as little exception as that con- 
cerning the vulgarity of whistling. 
Neither of the positions are abso- 
Jutely infallible, but most true it is, 
that few men out of the lower orders 
are addicted to whistling ; and that 

radent poets and whistlers in high 
ife are equally rare. The darling 
pursuit implies devotion to sentiment 
and passion ; and a temperament not 
favourable to cool calculation and 
judgment. Pope and Gray are not 
fair exceptions, for they had each a 
paternal inheritasce, and were ba- 
chelors; but Camoens, like most of 
our own tuneful tribe, was needy, 
and experienced like them that man- 
kind find poets fit for making verses, 
and spending money idly, and no- 
thing else. The Muses qualify no 
one for the senate, the army, the 
bar, or the counting-house; and as 
life is conducted upon principles of 
business, it is not singular that habits 
totally unconnected with that useful 
and necessary bearing should meet with 
disregard. Sentimentalists may con- 
demn, and philosophers may pity; 
but ainsi va le monde; aod we much 
fear that the greater part of mao- 
kind are like the worldly-minded 
doctors, who, after visiting a female 
patient, exclaimed, “* I have been 
visiting a sentimental lady, com- 
plaining of the dearness of bread 
and the miseries of the poor.” 

Camoens (as usual with poets) fell 
in love, where matrimony could not 
be prudently indulged; aod more- 
over the lady was in the Court es- 
tablishment, which occasioned her 
lover a smart persecution, on ac- 
count of his conceived presumption. 
He went to the wars, and as the Hi- 
bernian said, gained only aloss, and 
that a serious one, the loss of an eye. 
Through a lampoon, or the con- 
“struction of some verses as such, he 
was driven into exile; and, after a 
miserable remainder of his days, was 
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supported by his servant literally be- 
coming a street-beggar to maintain 
his master. At last, Camoens died in 
a public hospital. Such was the 
end of a man who did not kaow 
that not even virtue, only prudence, 
can command worldly prosperity. Of 
course the incidents in the history 
of Camoens are painful, but they 
furnish a valuable lesson to scholars, 
namely that they are more watched 
and criticised than humble men: and, 
that if they are needy, and not men 
of the world, the patronage of the 
great may not extend beyond pity, 
and the envy of the little create se- 
riots misery. 

We know a gentleman who ob- 
served, that he never had patience to 
read any poem through, except Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen. We have found, 
upon enquiry, that many clever mea 
who profess the art of poetry have 
fouad equal pleasure in perusing this 
admirable Bard. The reason is, that 
his poem includes both incident and 
fine particular description. The sen- 
timent, where it occurs, is simple na- 
ture. Such also is Virgil: for an 
Epic Poem is only an elevated novel, 
dealing with grand events, such as 
by their consequences do in them- 
selves alone excite the strongest in- 
terest. A spectator of a battle does 
not behold it in the view of a Poet 
or a Painter. He views it as it af- 
fects his passions or his interests. 
He does not think about the de- 
scription of it. , 

The poetry of Camoens is int 
manner of Petrarch, and what has 
been called the Italian school. Vol- 
taire says, that he shall speak as he 
feels, and that he does not regard 
what othersthink. We shall follow 
hisexample. Now the general cha- 
racter of the Italian school is, that 
sentiment is melaphysicized and de- 
scription generalized; and so far are 
we from thinking that Poetry has 
gained by Petrarchism (understand- 
ing by it the general character of this 
school) that nothing in our opinion 
has been more baneful. Subtlety of 
thinking narrows the influence of 
sympathy. There are no writers who 
give natural feelings with more 
impression than Terence and Shaks- 
speare. Metaphysical sentimentality 
is to real nature what Scholastic 
Theology was to the Gospel, It di- 
lutes and weakens, and beats Ge 
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solid metal into flimsy leaf. The 
very soul of effect in sentiments with- 
out number lies in their simplicity. 
Every mind of pure taste admires the 
famous “ homo sum” of Terence. 
Can a paraphrase increase the power 
of a sentiment, intuitively felt? 
We hear of Commentators, who elu- 
cidate clear passages into obscurity; 
and it is certain, that there are nu- 
merous sentimentalisis who would 
make excellent venders of milk or 
spirits, because they can convert 
even brandy into insipidity. But who 
would ever think of wire-drawing the 
“tedet me harum formarum quoti- 
dianarum” of Terence, or the * Fui- 
mus” of Virgil, with any rational 
hope of augmenting the effect ? 

entimentalily is also most ruinous 
to the Pathetic. There are incidents 
in nature which can only be given, 
asto their utmost effect, by simple 
descriptive statement, for embellish- 
ment diverts the attention from the 
main object. Let us take Tacitus’s 
famous description of the night and 
day following the victory of Agri- 
cola over Galgacus: ** Britanvi pa- 
Jantes, mixtoque virorum mulierum- 
que ploratu, trahere vulneratos, vo- 
care integros, deserere domos, ac per 
iram ultro incendere: eligere late- 
bras, et statim relinquere: miscere 
invicem consilia aliqua, dein separare ; 
aliquando frangi aspectu pignorum 
suorum, sepius concitari; satisque 
constabat sxvisse quosdam in con- 
juges ac liberos, tanquam misereren- 
tur. Proximus dies faciem victoria 
latius aperuit: vastum ubique silen- 
tium, secreto colles, fumantia procul 
tecta, nemo exploratoribus obvius.” 
Could any amplification of this pas- 
sage be made without weakening it? 
Could the beautiful ballad, called, 
** Lady Ann Bothwell’s Lamentation” 
be dilated or refined without injury ? 
The story of Donna Ignez de Castro, 
is considered, “ if not the very best, 
at allevents one of the most exqui- 
site passages of the Lusiad.” (ii. p. 
64.) She was a woman of family, 
exceedingly beautiful, as appears by 
her portrait, elegantly engraved, for 
the frontispiece of the second volume. 
Don Pedro, the heir to the throne, 
privately married her; and thus ex- 
cited the jealousy of the nobles and 
statesmen of Portugal. 

** These advisers of Royalty persuaded 
the King, that the sacrifice of the life of 


Donna Ignez was Secessary to the safety 
of the state. The injustice, that for the 
fault imputed to his son, the innocent Ig- 
nez should suffer, for some time arrested 
the fatal sentence against ber; instigated 
however, by repeated importunities, he 
at length determined to set out with an 
armed force from Montemor Velho, where 
he then was, for Coimbra, and consented 
to her death.” 

** As soon as Donna Ignez was apprised 
of the arrival of the King, and of the 
cruel business connected with his jour- 
ney; in the midst of terror and alarm, and 
with a countenance which belrayed her in- 
ward angu:sh, she, with her children, awaited 
his approach at the entrance of the palace ; 
she knelt to him, and with those expressions, 
which her hapless situation allowed her to 
utler, she entreated and implored his par- 
don ; justified her conduct ; interposing her 
children, bewailed her forsaken condition ; 
with her eyes raised to heaven, protested 
her innocence, and begging for mercy, fell 
and embraced his feet in silence and hu- 
mility.” 

“ This afflicting scene overpowered 
Affonso, who weeping at her misfortunes, 
was inclined to pardon her. At this mo- 
ment, so propitious to her hopes, her per- 
secutors appeared, and unanimously pro- 
nounced her sentence. They protested, 
in the name of the kingdom, against the 
weakness of his mind, and exclaimed, 
that the dangers with which they were 
surrounded called loudly for the sacrifice. 
Drawing their poignards, they, with un- 
heard of tyranny, plunged them into her 
breast, and she fell the victim of their ven- 
geance.” Vol. Il. pp. 68, 69. 

Now we prefer the simple passages 
marked in Italicks to the long para- 
phrase of Camoens, and his numerous 
translators ; Ignez is made rather an 
actress than a sufferer. She makes a 
long speech, about the desarts of 
Africa, and beasts and birds of prey, 
who had pity for children, and many 
other ingenious allusions, to which 
it is utterly improbable that in her 
horrid situation she could possibly 
attend. Piteous exclamations and 
broken apostrophes must have form- 
ed her language. Now, whwever 
expects to excite feeling must adhere 
strictly to nature. Style, distilled 
sentiment, and ornamented descrip- 
tion, would never excite the horror 
which the murderer of Louis XVI. 
does in the simple narrative of the 
execution; nor when a gallant Cap- 
tain of a line-of-battle ship addressed 
his men just before action, with, 
**My lads, it will be an infamousshame, 
if we, who eat roast-beef and plumb- 
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pudding, do not beat these frog- 
eaters,” would the rounded periods 
of brilliant oratory have had equal 
effect. It is, in our opinion, utterly 
absurd, that Ignez should act, in the 
very jaws of danger, just as if she 
was sitting down to her escritoire, to 
write a copy of verses, studying si- 
milies, poetical figures, and suitable 
tropes. , 

As enemies to metaphysical senti- 
mentality, we beg to remind our tune- 
ful Readers of the original intention 
of Poetry. 1t was simply this, words 
to be sung and accompanied by in- 
struments of musick, required dispo- 
sition in a certain measure, which 
disposition was improved, where ne- 
cessary, through the construction of 
a particular language, by termina- 
tioas of similar sound. Figurative 
language and metaphors are known 
to abound in these early wras, because 
abstraction is rare in the infancy of 
knowledge. From abstraction ori- 
ginated metaphysicks; and from that 
again the sentimentality, which has 
been erroneously engrafted on poetry. 
Sentiment in its pure character, as 
classically exhibited, was not rari- 
fied into such a gaseous form. Even 
Tibullus, though his subject led to 
it, was not metaphysical. Sentiment- 
ality is therefore a mere modern 
corruption. ; 

We rank Camoens with Tasso, 
Dante, and other Epicists of the 
second order. Of his judgment and 
taste we, for our parts, do not think 
favourably, nor should we do so of 
any poct who, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, introduced the agency of the 
heathen gods. {[t is a monstrous in- 
congruity, which nothing can recon- 
cile to the feelings. It is like acting 
a tragedy, with puppets; if it be not 
absolutely ridiculous, it is absurd, 
even to disgust. We mean not, how- 
ever, to depreciate the genius of Ca- 
moens; for exquisite beams of light 
issue from his sun, though it has 
many spots. The following sonnet, 
as translated by Southey, is exceeding- 
ly fine. We give it in English, be- 
cause most of our Readers know 
little of the Portuguese language, as 
Camoens is lamenting his deceased 
“ chere amie.” 

«“ SONNET. 
“ Meek spirit, who so early didst depart, 
Thou art at rest in Heaven! | iinger here, 
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And feed the lonely anguish of my heart ; 

Thinking of all that made existence dear. 

All lost! If in the happy world above 

Remembrance of this mortal life endure, 

Thou wilt not then forget the perfect love, 

Which still thou see’st in me—O spirit 
pure ! 

And if the irremediable grief, 

The woe, which never hopes on earth 
relief, 

May merit aught ofthee: prefer thy prayer 

To God, who took thee early to his rest, 

That it may please him soon amid the 
blest, 


To summon me, dear maid! to meet thee 
there,” p. 94. 

We have spoken thus, because the 
habit of wire-drawing common-place 
sentiments, which, like milk, oughtto 
be given purely, and used but seldom 
in conjunction with figure or inci- 
dent, or both, is the main cause of 
bad poetry in general, especially of 
the pensive cast. Add to this, that 
it is the wretched substitute for ima- 
gination. We have taken our opi- 
nions from the great classical prece- 
dents; and conceive the merit of Pe- 
trach to be far over-rated. 

We cannot speak too highly of the 
very elaborate and elegant form in 
which Mr. Adamson has got up this 
book. He has mounted his hero on 
a magnificent charger, with superb 
trappings. The type is beautiful, and 
the engravings rich. It is a good 
and standard work, one of those 
deemed indispensable in great libra- 
ries. If we do not feel, in reading Ca- 
moens, those gluttonous gratifications 
which we do over Virgil, still we 
know that there are many who say, 
“that they have ate so much mut- 
ton that they are ashamed to look a 
sheep in the face.” Of these gour- 
mands of Camoensian mutton, the 
list given by Mr. Adamson pearly fills 
avolume. It is a sumptuous bill of 
fare in the cookery of all nations ; 
and when scholars and cuisiniers unite 
eothusiasm with taste, their larder is 
sure to be well stored. 


94. An Inquiry into certain Errors rela- 
tice to Insanity, and their Consequences, 
Physical, Moral, and Civil. By George 
Man. Burrows, M.D. F. L. 8. &e. &c. 
8vo. pp. 520. Underwoods, 


MENTAL Derangement, says our 
Author, p. 55, 

* Has been truly designated the vice of 
civilization: for. the more polished, the 
more 
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more artificial the people ; and the more 
prone to insanity. Thus in most coun- 
tries of civilized Europe, the number 
of insane persons, in proportion to 
the population, does not, perhaps, mate- 
rially differ. But in Spain, the inhabit- 
ants of which are most characterized by 
primitive manners, especially temperance, 
mania is said to be comparatively rare ; 
while the unsophisticated aborigines of 
North and South America are reported by 
Rush and Humbolt, to be wholly exempt 
from this visitation.” 

Under admission of the fact, this is 
most valuable information; for it 
says, that, according to nature, there 
does not exist any peculiar confirma- 
tion which constitutes insanity, but 
that it must proceed from superin- 
duced disease. 

Indeed nothing is more plain than 
that what is called Mania is in many 
instances a result of acute disease 
(see p. 49), and that nothing organic 
(as such) exists; but fatuity or 
idiotcy: in short, that there is no 
such thing as Mania, considered ab- 
stractedly. 

This is the light in which we un- 
derstand our Author; and we find 
from him that the increase or de- 
crease of luvaticks depends upon 
distressing or prosperous times (p. 
61, 62); and that there “never was 
in any country a sudden increment of 
insane persons, without some power- 
ful and evident excitation, physical, 
moral, theological, or political,” 


p. 64. 

We further find, in opposition to 
popular notions, ‘‘ that insanity has 
pot increased within the last half cen- 
tury,” p. 69; “ that political feuds, 
and the abuse of ardent spirits, aug- 
ment it,” (p- 72); and that as to reli- 
gious insanity, it is limited almost 
wholly to Protestants. Here we shall 
quote our Author at some length, 
that we may not commit ourselves, 
and edify our readers more fully. 

“« In France, where it is too evident to 
every traveller that no sense of religion 
exists, except among old people, we 
have the authority of Dr. Esquirol, that 
religious fanaticism, which formerly oc- 
casioned so much insanity, has almost 
ceased to have any influence.” p. 182. 

** Dr. Hallaran observes, that in the 
Cork Lunatic Asylum, where Catholicks 
are in proportion to Protestants as ten to 
one, no instance has otcurred of mental 
derangement among the former from re- 
ligious enthusiasm ; but several dissenters 
from the Established Church have been 
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80 affected, ~The reason of this difference 
appears obvious. The ministers of the 
Romish persuasion will not permit their ° 
flocks to be wrought upon. To distrust 
the [in] fallibility of any point of doctrine 
or discipline is with them heresy. | Catho- 
licks, therefore, are preserved from those 
dubitations which, when once engendered, 
generally end in conversion. The mo- 
ment of danger is, when antient opinions 
in matters of faith are wavering; or in 
the novitiate of those recently embraced: 
And to this danger every Protestant is 
more particularly exposed ; especially in 
a country where toleration in religious 
opinions is allowed; for there excess of 
fervour is most likely to be awakened.” 
pp. 185, 186. 

“I do not recollect an instance of in- 
sanity, implying a religious source, in any 
person stedfast to his antient opinions. 
Wherever it was suspected to emanate 
from such a cause, it was clearly to be 
traced to circumstances, which had divert- 
ed the lunatic from the authority of pri- 
mary principles to the adoption of new te- 
nets, which he had not comprehended, and 
therefore had misapplied. The maniacal 
action appeared always to originate, dur- 
ing the conflict, in deciding between oppo- 
site doctrines ; and the exacerbation ar- 
rived before conviction was determined.” 
p. 190. 


Thus we see how important it is 
for families to guard their children 
and relatives against intimate inter- 
course with fanaticks. 

There are several other important 
remarks in this book, especially 
that most mischievous notion, that 
insanity, especially where it is here- 
ditary, is incurable (see pp. 8,9). For 
our parts, we know that it may in 
most instances be suspended, but the 
patient seldom or ever becomes, in 
the jockey ae sound again, 
though he may travel quietly through 
life. Another fact in insanity is of a 
curious kind, viz. the utter loss of 
memory, as to its actions, during a 
paroxysm. If it be true, that the 
finger placed upon the carotid artery 
will suspend a violent fit of mania, 
we should deem the disease, in many 
cases, a weather apoplexy, where the 
determination of blood to the head 
is sufficiently strong to derange the 
functions of the brain, but not to 
kill. There is, too, a connection be- 
tween dreaming and insanity; but as 
our author justly observes (p. 8), 
** Psychology, or the scieuce which 
treats of mental operations, is yet in 
its infancy ;” and we must beg our 
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Readers to consider our remarks, as 
purely hypothetical. 

This work also contains very use- 
ful and sound business observations ; 
as well as tables and cases, but, from 
regard to our limits, we shall close, 
with the following comfortable pa- 
ragraph concerning hereditary insa- 
nity. 

“* That peculiarity of organization, de- 
nominated hereditary predisposition, is 
the only cause, which can be rationally 
supposed to have a progressive operation 
in augmenting the number of the insane. 
But by mere propagation, the effect would 
be too slow to be perceptible, even in an 
age; for the malady is rarely developed 
in all the offspring of a lunatic, and very 
many of those, in whom it appears, die 
without issue.” p. 56. 


95. Sir, Francis Darrell, or ihe Vortex ; 
a Novel. By R.C. Dallas, Esq. Au- 
thor of ** Percival,” Sc. 4 vols. post 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 

MR. DALLAS bas produced seve- 
ral Novels of high character, chiefly 
with specific allusions to the seduc- 
tion of married women. The Novel 
before us implies by the term Vortex, 
that herd of ‘ Dandies” who eye 
women, as epicures do oysters, and 
of Nudes, who like the ready-roasted 
fowls in the Pays de Cokayne fly 
about crying, ** Come, eat me.” The 
leading character, Sir Francis Darrell, 
a noble-minded chivalrous man, had, 
when ouly an upper-class school-boy, 
formed a fatal connexion with aa un- 
fortunate girl, who, in consequence 
of pregnaucy, committed suicide, 
though the baronet, ignorant of her 
intention, offered marriage. For 
years following he is harassed by re- 
morse; but continues to exercise the 
most elevated virtues, till he receives, 
in reward of his meritorious atone- 
ment, the hand of the heroine, who 
is a model of all that is charming. 
The main incidents turn upon his self- 
abasement, which prevents his avowal 
of his regard; and upon his endea- 
vours to prevent his friend from cor- 
rupting another man’s wife. 

But there is a deeper idea, which 
is acted upon, as a principle, through 
the whole of this Novel. It is, that 
if certain evils had not ensued, cer- 
tain advantages would not have re- 
sulted. At first sight, this appears 
to be mere common-place ; but it is 
Gewt. Mac. December, 1820. 


otherwise in the hands of Mr. Dallas. 
His philosophy is (in the sermon 
mode of expression), that evils 
which are inflicted upon us for the 
purpose of purifying the heart, are 
subsequently compensated by Provi- 
dence with felicities, which we should 
not otherwise have received. The 
opivious of mankind are so narrow, 
in limiting felicities only to certain 
objects, that we could out support 
the position by confining our vision 
to such a contracted view. But by 
taking into our contemplation, Hume's 
ackoowledgment, that Providence by 
giving him a certain temperament had 
bestowed upon him a superior dona- 
tion to that of a large estate, and 
add to it Goldsmith’s story of the 
Old Sailor, we shall see, that evils 
become less puvgeut by habituation, 
and that positive pleasures acquire a 
superior zest: in other words, if Pro- 
vidence does vot afford a rich ban- 
quet, it makes amends for offering 
only plain food, by bestowing the 
valuable sauce of never-dying appe- 
tite. We are satisfied that there isa 
mental, as well as bodily gout; and 
that it is a common disease, which 
can only be cured by altered regimiua 
of thinking, copious catharticks of 
affliction, and introduction of an op- 
posite diathesis. 

But there is a grand error in all No- 
vels. Beauty is the characteristick of 
every heroine; and always accom- 
panied with pure attachment to one 
object. This is not true, unless where 
Mind is the leading feature of the 
character; and happiness is founded 
upon reason and virtue. Goldsmith 
makes a proper distinction in the 
love of females. Some, he says, en- 
deavour only to secure the affections 
of one particular favourite; others, 
upon the coquet plan, are universal in 
their range, and bear disappointments, 
as tradesmen do bad debts, as things 
of course in the way of business. Now 
we never knew Beauties, who were 
not selfish, and did not act upon 
marketable principles in the nuptial 
conveyance of their estate of charms; 
and who, so far from being tractable 
and affectionate wives, were, on the 
contrary, impatient, peevish, and re- 
proachful in adversity; and at all 
times treated their husbands like de- 
pendents, upon whom they had cua- 
ferred important favours. Nothiog 
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but love or humility destroys selfish- 
ness in woman. 

The minor characters in this Novel 
are not singular, for we shall not 
call by that term, a salacious saint, 
distinguished by the soubriquet of the 
“ Carroty Nicodemus,” from his red 
hair. We only wish, that instead of 
running away with another man’s wife, 
Mr. Dallas had bestowed upon him 
a wife of excellent worldly sense, who 
would have cured him of hypocrisy. 

This Novel is one which contains 
much good sense and knowledge of 
the world. It cannot be read with- 
out inculcating principle and useful 
knowledge. In a new edition, we 
recommend Mr. Dallas to expunge 
the concluding note; for nobody 
likes Novels to end badly, unless the 
instruction turns upon the catas- 
trophe, as in George Barnwell, the 
Father and Daughter, the Gamester, 
&c. &e. 


96. The Improvement of English Roads 
urged, during the existing Dearth of Em- 
ployment for the Poor. 8vo. pp. 61. 
THE writer of this pamphlet, very 

able and judicious (but a sad sloven 
in his style), is a Mr. William Wic- 
kens ; and we most cordiaily recom- 
mend his valuable statement to all 
whom it may concern; and that all, 
ought to be the whole race of ani- 
mals, except pigs and scavengers, to 
whom mire is either luxurious or 
profitable. 

It appears that stage-coach pro- 
prietors average not more than three 
years labour from their horses; upon 
some roads, even not more than two; 
(p. 8.) that the turnpike tolls, on a 
four-horse coach, running only forty 
miles from London, amounts to 
2201. or 2301. per annum; that on 
some roads more than 1000/. per 
mile is collected; that the whole 
expenditure for the repair of roads 
throughout England amounts to two 
millions a year, and that the turn- 
pike trusts are in debt to the tune 
of seven millions sterling (p. 30). 

The chief cause of this expence 
is the unwise use of friable materials, 
through which some roads now cost 
more than 10002. per mile (p. 35.) 
These by the use of lime-stone, gra- 
nite, flint, iron-stone, horn-stone, 


whin-stone, &c. broken into cubes, 
of about an inch square, might not 
require repairs but once a year, 
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and, ia some places, not cost more 
than thirty-two pounds a mile!—(see 
pp- 36, 37, 38.) The stones requisite 
might be brought by the canals, and 
coasters returaing with ballast, when 
there were no near supplies (p. 40); 
and, in truth, nothing is more plain, 
than that the use of such trumpery 
materials, as gravels and pebbles, for 
heavy weights, has no other effect, 
than to generate dust, mud, and waste 
of money. 

We have no idea that roads can 
be kept in good repair without tolls, 
and hard stone broken small; but 
we seriously think, that the adop- 
tion of the very ponderous roller, 
used by the Patentee Road-maker, 
is a sine qua non for keeping roads 
in repair; and therefore, that the 
right ought to be purchased of him 
by Government. We mention this 
because we think it an indispensable 
adjunct to Mr. M‘Adam’s judicious 
plans. 


97. The Legend of St. Loy, with other 
Poems. By John Abraham Heraud. 
8v0. pp. 224. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. 

THIS Work was noticed in 
the introductory Advertisement to 
the Poem of “ Tottenham,” (re- 
viewed, parti. p. 339.) In the Pre- 
face the Author thus introduces the 
subject of his Poem. 

“The descriptions contained in this 
Poem are, in common with the former 
one, local; but the story, which is a fic- 
tion, being of a more extended applica- 
tion, consequently possesses a more ge- 
neral interest, which, in turn, derives ac- 
cession of strength from its peculiar si- 
tuation, and the objects with which it is 
connected, 

“ Of the Saint, whence the title of this 
volume, and whose name is variously 
spelt, Loy, Eloy, and Elegius, I have 
already imbodied the history in a stanza 
of the second Canto of * Tottenham.’ He 
is associated with the spot from the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in that Poem, and 
included in this. With his life on earth, 
in the present Legend, we have nothiog 
todo. He is here employed in his bea- 
tified character only, and his superna- 
tural assistance engaged in the behalf of 
Virtue and Love ; au office, itis presumed, 
worthy the holiest Saint in the Calendar. 
This, with a small graft of Northern my- 
thology, constitutes the machinery of the 
Poem. 

** The date of the story is placed in or 
about the days of Edward the Martyr, 
becauso 
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because the antiquity and obscurity of 
the age were favourable to legendary fic- 
tion; and the Dane is introduced, not 
only because those times retained some 
remnants of his hated and untamed race, 
but also that the mythology of the North 
was inviting to dramatic fable, and ap- 
pealed, in a distinguished manner, with 
manifold and most powerful claims, to the 
Imagination and the Fancy. 

“The primitive conception occurred in 
the August of 1819, on the spot, and at 
the time alluded to by the Speuserian 
stauzas forming the Introduction, and 
which were then produced.” 


The Poem is divided into four 
Cantos, “* The Hermitage,” “ The 
Well,” **The Wood,” and “ The 
Vola.” The story is simple, and the 
denouement is admirably kept from 
discovery till the close, while at the 
same time an interesting mystery is 
thrown over the whole. 

We shall now transcribe the glow- 
ing description of the band of Loth- 
broch, the Danish robber, who in- 
fested the Tottenham wood, and 
whose depredations were assisted by 
the superaatural agency of the Vola. 


*‘ Their shouts disturb that grove, alas ! 
Which nought but peace ere knew. 
Not with more noise the echoing cave 
—When from on high the tumbling wave 
Dashes down cataracts headlong steep, 
In thunder, on the misty deep, 
Before its mouth—resounds the roar 
From many an answering fracture hoar ; 
While all its trees the storm-blast meet, 
That doth their trembling branches greet 
Full roughly, and their wakened voice 
Blend with the complicated noise ! 


“ Like that same hill, of streams that 
frown 
Above the waves on high, 
Which throws his thundering tempests 
down 
To ocean from the sky ; 
Thus towered Lotrusrocna’s giant form, 
Superior to his ruffian band, 
Who sways to swell or still their storm 
With high and haughty hand, 
More stern, more rigid, more severe, 
His gesture fierce, and gloomy air; 
Bat in his sovereign voice and mien, 
And piercing eye, was heard and seen 
The expression of a Joftier mind, 
For other purposes designed, 
Abused to deeds of infamy, 
That, well employed, had given 
A name of immortality, 
Which might have bloomed in Heaven. 
Yet who his lofty mien could pass 
Without repeated look ? 
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Although that something in his face 
No common eye might brook— 
That something which appals and awes, 
And yet again the chill eye draws, 
Unsatisfied, yet dreading too, 
At full to meet his fearful view ! 
’Twas that the greatness of his soul, 
Perverted from her first intent, 

Yet still retained her high controul, 

And to his frowns aud glances lent 
Her native energy divine ; 
Like Demon, bent on fell design, 
Applies his pristine Angel-force, 
To aid the horrors of his course.” 

There are several passages in this 
Poem which breathe the very soul 
of sensibility; but we must candidly 
acknowledge that the irregular flights 
of the young Poet’s numbers occa- 
sionally involve his ideas in obscurit 
—a fault that maturer years will 
doubtless correct. 


98. The Second Tour of Doctor Syntax, 
in Search of Consolation ; a Poem. 8vo. 
pp. 277. Ackermaun. 

THOUGH the former Volume of 
Dr. Syntax, from the mode of its 
publication in a Periodical Work, 
did not come within the regular no- 
tice of our Review, we are not 
ashamed to confess that it has occa- 
sionally been a source of amusement 
to ourselves as well as to our grand- 
children ; and we are glad to see the in- 
genious Author (who has written, we 
believe, on almost every subject, and 
perhaps has published more Books 
than any man living) once more 
mounted on this his favourite hobby- 
horse. 

As spurious imitations had of late 
been fvisted upon the publick, the 
genuine Doctor Syntax is now Re- 
divivus. 

“It has been the opinion (he says) of 
many whose superior judgment command- 
ed my submission, that | was called upon 
to separate the works written by me, as 
Biographer of Dr. Syntax, from those the 
which have been palmed upon the pub- 
lick, by others, who have pilfered that 
title. U have submitted to this opinion, 
though my eightieth year is approach- 
ing, and have written this book. The 
First Tour oF Dr. Syntax in SEARCH OF 
THE Picturesque, the Dance or Dearn, 
the Dance or Lire, and this Volume, 
containing the seconp Tour, are the only 
works, in this stile of composition, which 
have been written by me. 

“* This Seconp Tour is, like the former 
one, a work of suggestions, from the 
pilates, 
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plates, by Mr. Rowranpson, though not 
with such entire reserve as the first. 
Some few of the subjects may have been 
influenced by hints from me, and I am 
willing to suppose that such are the least 
amusing of them.—For the sake of my 
Readers I might have wished for more 
time, than was allowed me, and, for my 
own sake, that I had more strength.— 
But if the work appears to be such as 
to justify the hope of affording pleasure, 
apologies are needless; and if such an 
expectation is doubtful, they are imper- 
tinent. Tue AuTHorR.” 

To say that the present ‘ Tour” 
is more excellent than the former, 
would be saying too much. That it 
is not less entertaining, and that the 
story is better connected, would be 
more correct. 

Toa Writer of such long experi- 
ence, the stringing together a few 
Cantos in easy doggrell rhyme, is a 
task, we are aware, 

oe not more deficile 

Than for a Blackbird ’tis to whistle.” 

But there are in this volume some 
traits of higher powers; and we will 
take a specimen : 

** The morning smil’d, the beaming ray 
Of Phoebus made all nature gay. 

Blue was the Lake’s expansive flood, 
And many a gentle zephyr woo’d 

The wave that rippled o’er the deep, 

Nor would allow the wave to sleep. 

The mountains rising rude and bold 
Shew'd their rade summits tip’t with gold, 
While branching oaks, the forest’s pride, 
Hung down and cloath’d their shaggy side: 
‘The cattle wander o’er the mead, 

The flocks all by the wond-side feed, 
The brook flows murmuring along, 

The grove is vocal by the song 

With which kind nature doth inspire, 

In summer morn, the feather’d choir. 

At intervals the distant roar 

OF water-fall, that tumbles o’er 

The craggy brow, delights the eye 

And ear, with rude variety. 

Nor these alone, what labour shows, 

And does by rural toil disclose, 

‘To aid the picture nature gives, 

By which in some new form she lives, 
While art, by active life refin’d, 
Improves that picture in the mind ;— 
And thus, with blended objects fraught, 
Unites the seuse to solid thought, 

The husbandman’s attentive toil 

Turns with his plough th’ expecting soil,— 
And now with no unsparing hand 

The grain he scatters o’er the land ;— 
The yellow harvest next appears, 

With lofty stem and loaded ears,— 
The barn capacious then receives 

Th’ abundant loads which labour gives ; 
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And thus each scene of nature’s shown, 

With varying beauties not ber own. 

How does the fisher’s boat awake, 

The duilness of the dormant lake ! 

While, aided by the gentle gale, 

Trade guides her barge with swelling sail : 

Or should the bark of pleasure skim 

The water o’er with gallant trim, 

While oars in dashing measure sweep 

The yielding bosom of the deep, 

What interest, as they intervene, 

Each gives to every charming scene. 

The waggon with its pond’rous load, 

That grinds to dust the beaten road : 

The trav’lers who throughout the day 

In various guise pursue their way, 

The herdsman’s wealth, the goatherd's 
store, 

That hill and dale and height explore ; 

The shatter’d castle’s lofty tower, 

The former seat of lordly power ; 

The ivied arch by river’s side, 

The sad remains of cloister’d pride ; 

The smoke that rises o’er the trees 

And curls obedient to the breeze ; 

The bridge that many an age has stood ' 

And stretch'd its arch across the flood ;— 

The village spire, but dimly seen, 

The straw-roof’d cot upon the green, 

With spreading vine bemantled o’er,— 

The children gazing from the door, 

And homely peasants as they ply 

The various calls of industry ;— 

These, and how many more combine, 
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To aid fair nature’s rude design ;— 

But they defy so weak a muse as mine. 

Sach are the forms which Fancy gives, 

By which e’en Fancy smiles and lives, 

Such were the thoughts which nature's 
charm 

With every varying beauty warm, 

Did, as he gaz’d around, suggest, 

To the good Doctor’s pensive breast ;— 

For though he thought the plan pursued, 

Was hap’ly form’d to do him good, 

Yet still he felt that much remain’d 

Before his cure would be obtain’d. 

But though he fail’d not to obey 

The power that gives and takes away, 

Whose perfect wisdom’s seen to measure, 

Man’s hours and fortunes at its pleasure, 

Yet he ne’er vainly strove to steel 

His heart, and bid it not to feel, 

But yielded to what Heaven thought fit,— 

To sigh, to sorrow, and submit. 

For comfort he would ne’er apply 

To what is call’d Philosophy ; 

He did not rest his hopes on earth, 

On any strength of mortal birth ; 

No, all his hopes he strove to raise 

Where angels wonder as they gaze.” 


The Plates are an evident demon- 
stration that the humourous talents 
of Mr. Rowlandson are undiminished. 

A third and last Tour is in the 
course of publication (see p. 252). 

99, An 
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99. An Appendix to the Descriptions of 
Paris. by Madame Domeier.. 12mo. 
pp. 168. Leigh. 

WE are informed in the com- 
mencement of this work, that the 
Authoress and her son quitted Eng- 
land August 2, 1819; a period when 
travelling in France was becoming 
rather trite. 

It is one of the principal merits of 
this book, that, independent of the 
particular curiosities which strike a 
fresh traveller, it gives an interesting 
detail of many scenes not within the 
province of English Visitors, who 
journey for the sake of book-making; 
particularly of the Drama. Insati- 
able as the taste for Horrors is at 
home, few of our melo-dramas ap- 
pear to vie with ‘Les Danaides’ in 
solemnity and terror; in England we 
can scarcely picture to our imagina- 
tion the forty-nine guilty daughters 
of Danaus, appearing at once upon 
the stage, and pursued by a quan- 
ium sufficit of Furies! 

*“‘ But these feelings gave way to dis- 
gust when Danaus appeared with a ser- 
pent devouring his heart; an act of poe- 
tical justice, which, in my opinion, be- 
trayed a total want of classical taste. 
Where such scenes can please, sensibi- 
lity must have been much weakened to 
require an excitement of this nature to 
revive it.” pp. 18, 19. 

If such be the French Drama, we 
cannot but recommend, that the next 
Diligence should convey a cargo of 
novel writers from the depdt at the 
Minerva Press, to Paris, that they 
might see the Antient as well as the 
Modern Prometheus out-horrored. 

“« The dress of the ladies is neat and 
tasteful, but not so elegant as the walking 
dress of English ladies. The gowns worn 
on common occasions in France are ge- 
nerally made of fine British muslin, which 
a bewitching coutwriére (mantua-maker) 
gets up in the modest style of a pilgrim’s 
dress, with long sleeves, and a pélerine 
(a tippet) to cover the neck: for it is now 
the fashion to be modestly dressed.” p. 115. 

The celebrity which the * Marriage 
of Figaro’ has attained upon the 
English Stage, will render the fol- 
lowing extract interesting, particu- 
larly when the style of Mademoiselle 
Mars at the Theatre Frangais is com- 
pared with that of Miss Stephens on 
the boards of Covent Garden. 

** Mademoiselle Mars played the part 
of Susan, and when she appeared as a 
bride before the Count and Countess Al- 
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maviva, she approached with diffidence— 
her beautiful eyes cast on the ground, 
with the most bashful air, confirmed what 
Diderot said, ‘ That performers generally 
excel in parts which are foreign to their 
own character.’ The old composition of 
the ballad, and of the other airs, had not 
undergone the slightest alteration since 
the play first appeared. The little songs 
which were allotted to Mademoiselle Mars 
were executed by her with uncommon 
sweetness, When I compared this ad- 
mirable actress with the German, English, 
and Italian Susans, whom I had seen, I 
could not help giving ber credit for some 
negative qualities, She does not repre- 
sent the lively and well-bred Susan, as a 
mere Hoyden, unfit for the confidential 
situation she held about the person of the 
Countess ; nor does she allow her animal 
spirits to be raised to an overflow, which 
excludes every thing that is graceful and 
becoming ; she never gives vent to more 
vivacity than is consistent with propri- 
ety.—But when Susan asked the Count 
* How have | acted, Monseigneur?’ the 
audience answered — and in a manner 
which stopped the progress of the repre- 
sentation for several minutes; but they 
were not lost, for it is gratifying to see 
rare talents receiving their proper re- 
ward.” pp. 135, 6, 7. 


We take our leave of this pleasing 
Work with the following passage : 


** Dover seemed at first somewhat dull, 
when compared with the French towns, 
to which their inhabitants impart a live- 
liness totally different from the bustle of 
commerce in English towns, The mind 
gets a little depressed by the sudden 
change, but this transient gloom is soon 
Jost in admiration on the road to Lon- 
don. The brisk driving—the sight of so 
many pretty cottages, with their gay 
flower-pots in front—the superb map- 
sions of the rich, with their extensive 
parks—-the inns replete with solid com- 
forts—and, lastly, majestic London itself 
bursts upon the eye, that emporium of 
the world! Its fine houses, safe footpaths, 
and clean streets, raise the spirits to a 
cheerfulness, and Old England, like a be- 
loved friend, is doubly endeared to us 
after a short absence.” p. 167, 8, 


We consider this ‘ Appendix’ as a 
work complete in itself, possessing 
deeper information, expressed in a 
betier style, and as bidding fair to 
be of a longer existence, than the 
* Descriptions’ to which it professes 
to be only a sequel. 


100. An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa. 
By Eb Hage Abdsalam Shabeeny. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory. To 

, which 
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which are added, Letters descriptive of 

Travels through West and South Bar- 

bary, and across the Atlas Mountains ; 

also Fragments, Notes, and Anecdotes, 

&c. By James Grey Jackson. 8vo. 

pp. 547. 

THE person who communicates 
intelligence respecting Timbuctoo 
and Housa in this Work, is a Mussul- 
man, and a native of West Barbary ; 
he was personally known to Mr. Lu- 
cas, the British Consul. He tells us 
that at the age of 14 he accompa- 
nied his father to Timbuctoo, where 
he resided 10 years; he resided also 
at Housa two years. In the 27th 
year of his age he returned to his na- 
tive place, Tetuan; after residing a 
short period there he embarked for 
Hamburgh, was captured by a Rus- 
sian ship, and carried prisoner to 
Ostend, where he was released by the 
kind offices of Sir John Peters, the 
British Consul at that port. Sent to 
Dover, and provided with a passage 
to Gibraltar by the British Govern- 
ment. The questions in this curious 
and interesting narrative were pro- 

osed by Mr. Beaufoy, of African ce- 
ebrity ; and Mr. Lucas, the Consul, 
was the interpreter. 

Shabeeny or his family are now 
established at Tetuan, where he has 
a wife and a large family. 

Our limits will not admit of many 
extracts from this valuable work ; 
but as our manufactures are on the 
decline, and the nation is anxiously 
looking out for new markets, and as 
we know that the mind of the Coun- 
try and of the Government are now 
strongly directed to a quarter of the 
world in which, at no distant period, 
we anticipate a great outlet for Bri- 
tish manufactures and industry, and 
which, ifthe nation loses, thefault must 
be her’s aloue; we cannot refrain 
from quoting the following passage 
respecting the trade to Africa: 

“Timbuctoo is the great emporium for 
all the country of the Blacks, even for 
Morocco and Alexandria, The principal 
articles of merchandize are, tobacco, 
plattilias, beads of all kinds, cowries, 
small Dutch looking glasses, called ia 
Holland velt spiegels, &c. In the Desert 
they buy rock salt of the Arabs, who 
bring it to them in camel loads, ready 
packed, which sells to great advantage 
at Timbuctoo, and in the several markets 


of Sudan. Shabeeny’s caravan consisted 
of 500 loaded camels, of which, about 
200 carried rock salt, 
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“ The returns are made in gold dust, 
slaves, ivory, gum sudan, and other things 
of lesser consideration. The gold dust is 
brought to Timbuctoo from Housa in 
small leather bags. Cowries and gold dust 
are the medium of traffick, The (Shereefs) 
Mubamedan princes, and other mer- 
chants, generally sell their goods to some 
of the principal native merchants, taking 
their gold dust with them into other coun- 
tries. The merchants residing at Timbuc- 
too have agents or correspondents in other 
countries, and are themselves agents in 
return. Timbuctoo is visited by mer- 
chants from all the Negro Countries. 
Some of its inhabitants are extremely 
rich ; a principal source of their wealth 
is lending gold dust and slaves at high 
interest to foreign merchants, which is 
repaid by goods from: Morocco (or Ma- 
rocco as Mr. Jackson calls it) and other 
countries to which the gold dust and 
slaves are conveyed. Shabeeny says, 
that gold is found about 16 miles from 
Housa.” 


We can hardly credit the descrip- 
tion which this Mussulman gives of 
the mode of collecting it.—He says, 

** They go in the night with camels, 
whose legs and feet are covered to pro- 
tect them from snakes, They take a bag 
of sand, and mark with it the places that 
glitter with gold; in the morning they 
collect the earth where marked, and carry 
it to the refiner, who for a small sum se- 
parates the gold. 

‘* Tron mines are in the Desert. The iron 
is brought in small pieces by the Arabs, 
who melt and purify it; they cannot cast 
iron, They use charcoal fire, and form 
guns and swords with a hammer and an- 
vil. The points of the arrows are barbed 
with iron. Noman can draw the bow by 
his arm alone, but. they have a kind of 
lever; the bow part is of steel, brought 
from Barbary, and manufactured at Tim- 
buctoo.” 


This passage reminds us of the 
message sent by the King of Ethi- 
opia to Cambyses, when the latter 
invaded Abyssinia. The King sent to 
Cambyses an archer with a bow, ac- 
companied by this recommendation, 
“When your soldiers can draw this 
bow, then only you may presume to 
attack us,”—several of the strongest 
men in the army of Cambyses tried 
in vain. 

We can safely say that Mr. Jack- 
son has laid us under an obligation 
by his Notes on this part of the 
Work. 

We now proceed to Mr. Jackson’s 
part of this interesting Volume, in 

which 
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which the charm of variety is un- 
doubtedly great; but we cannot say 
so much of the arrangement of the 
matter, which, however, is intrinsi- 
cally good, and he must be a sour 
Critic indeed who can resist being 
highly gratified with the perusal of 
this work. 

Mr. Jackson introduces his anec- 
dotes to the reader with the fol- 
lowing words: 

“In recording the following anecdotes, 
fragments, and notes, the naked truth is 
stated without the embellishments of lan- 
guage, or the labour of rhetoric, which 
the wiser part of mankind have always 
approved of as the most instructive way 
of writing.” 

Speaking of the Library at Fas, 
Mr. Jackson says, 

*€ When the present Emperor came to 
the Throne, there was a very extensive 
and valuable Library of Arabic Manu- 
scripts at Fas, consisting of many thou- 
sand volumes. It is more than probable,” 
Mr. Jackson says, “that the whole and 
complete works of Livy and Tacitus, and 
many other similar works, are to be found 
translated, during the era of Arabian 
Learaing, into the Arabic Language, in the 
hands of private individuals in West and 
South Barbary. ‘The French seem to be 
aware of the importance of this sugges- 
tion, and have now actually formed an 
Establishment for a course of instruction 
in the Arabic Language at the Royal 
Academy of Living Oriental Languages. 

“ The atility of the Arabic Language 
as now spoken, caunot be longer doubted, 
particularly when considered in a Lite- 
rary and Commercial point of view, as 
more than 40 millions of men, with whom 
Europe maintains political relation, speak 
that language; and the French Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople has recently avail- 
ed himself of the advantages to be de- 
rived from a knowledge of this language 
by sending (among other valuable works, ) 
a compleat Arabic version of the works of 
Herodotus and of Plutarch.” 

Mr. Jackson, in his arguments re- 
specting the doubted junction of the 
Nile and the Niger, is not deficient 
in acuteness; and his thorough know- 
ledge of the Arabic Language, and 
the manners of the people, enables 
him occasionally to strike out un- 
expected lights from the analogy of 
African names and places. In this 
respect he possesses a singular ad- 
vantage over every other traveller. 

Mr. Jackson is a zealous projector 
of a plan for the gradual civilization 
of Africa, which embraces the propa- 
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gation of Christianity among the Ne- 
groes, and the Establishment of a vast 
and lucrative system of Commerce. It 
would be premature, at this moment, 
to offer any opinion on his prospec- 
tus, pages 251 to 263; but we really 
think it well deserving the attention 
of Government, to investigate the 
practicability of this scheme. On the 
whole, one may derive a variety of 
amusement and instruction from Mr. 
Jackson’s work ; it contains details of 
the Arab manners, which are curious 
and interesting. His observations on 
the Arabic Language, the Geogra- 
phy of the country, and the customs, 
are well deserving attention. 

This work would be still more va- 
luable than it is, if all that is useless 
were thrown out; the size of the vo- 
lume would then be reduced about 
one third, 


101, Historical Documents and Reflections 
on the Government of Holland. By 
Louis Bonaparte, Ex-king of Holland ; 
concluded from p. 340. 


SO many absurd stories having been 
circulated respecting the ill-starred 
marriage of Louis Bonaparte, that it 
may be curious to extract his own 
account of it: 


‘Some time after the return of his 
brother from the brilliaut campaign of 
Marengo, the proposition, that he should 
marry Hortensia de Beauharnais was re- 
newed, This he refused, not from any 
unfavourable opinion entertained by him 
of the character or morals of the young 
lady, who was the subject of general 
praise, but because he was afraid their 
characters were not suited to each.other.”’ 

*« Immediately after his return, in Oc- 
tober 1801, his sister-in-law again spoke 
to him of his marriage. She gave him 
daily invitations; but Louis laughed at 
this project, of which the execution seem- 
ed to him impossible. However, one 
evening when there was a ball at Malmai- 
son, his sister-in-law took him apart, his 
brother joined them, and after a long con- 
ference, they obtained from him his consent. 
The day for the ceremony was fixed, and 
on the 4th of January, 1802, the contract, 
the civil marriage, and the religious cere- 
mony took place........ Louis became a 
husband........00+5 Never was there a more 
gloomy ceremony—never had husband 
and wife a stronger presentiment of all 
the horrors ofa forced aud ill-suited mar- 
riage. “This was the commencement of 
his misfortunes ; of his physical and mo- 
ral sufferings: he was then 22 years of 
age. Ilis constitution had been early 

formed, 
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formed, but his mind and character were 
not yet entirely so. He possessed that 
_naivelé, that excessive sincerity, which 
belongs essentially to infancy, the result 
of a private education, and of the grave 
and reflecting disposition of a man, forced 
to accustom himself to live within himself. 
This troublesome situation changed his 
character ; it also affected his health, pro- 
gressively, but without his perceiving it, 
as it were: from thenceforward he was a 
stranger to repose. No calamities can be 
more real or more insupportable, than 
domestic troubles, because, from whatever 
part they proceed, they directly reach 
the heart. Those of Louis stamped on 
his mind and his whole existence a sort 
of profound melancholy, a dejection, an 
aridity, so to speak, which nothing ever 
could, or ever will, remedy.” 

‘* Before the ceremony, during the be- 
nediction, and ever afterwards, they both 
equally and constantly felt, that they were 
not suited for each other, and yet they al- 
lowed themselves to be drawn into a mar- 
riage, which their relations, and the mother 
of Hortensia more especially, conceived to 
be essentially politic and necessary. From 
the 4th of January, 1802, down to the 
month of September, 1807, when they 
finally parted from each other, they re- 
mained together in all not more than four 
mouths, and that at three separate periods, 
with long intervals between; but they hed 
three children, whom they loved with equal 
affection. The eidest, named Napoleon 
Charles, died in Holland, on the 5th of 
May, 1807; Napoleon Louis, the second, 
was baptized at St. Cloud, by his Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius VII., during the resi- 
dence of the sovereign pontiff in France. 
This is the son whom Louis endeavoured 
to put in his place when he abdicated 
iu 1810, The third received the vame of 
Charles Louis Napoleon.—This constraint 
must appear singular, and would, in fact, 
be incredible in ordinary times ; but in 
those in which they lived, in their posi- 
tion, and with their characters, as this 
work will exhibit them, the ci:cumstance 
will appear less strange.” 


102. AMfethodism indefensible; or, Slric- 
tures on the four Letters of Mr. J. Eve- 
rett, in Answer to the Observations of 
the Rev. Latham Waiuwright, on the 


Doctrine, Discipline, and Manners of 


the Wesleyau Methodists. By a> True 

Churchman, 8v0. pp. 55. 

WE hold combating the Doctrines 
of Methodists, and striking a woman, 
to be things equally unmanoly. The 
frames of both are too fragible for 
such dangerous experiments. The 
slightest blow might terminate in 
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murder; and we deny that there is 
the smallest trait of masculine con- 
formation in Methodism. In the 
words, therefore, of a song of Han- 
del’s, ** Honour and arms scora sucha 
foe ;” for in fact, the thing is a mere 
rhapsodical method of professing 
Christianity, which pleases ignorant 
people. As Hudibras says, quoted ia 
p- 42, it is, 

“A liberal art, that costs no pains 

Of study, industry, or brains.” 

** An art that ander the specious mask 
of piety, would willingly exterminate all 
the innocent recreations of life, all the 
accomplishments by which it is adorned, 
and all the harmless expedients for pro- 
moting the enjoyments of intercourse.” 
p. 55. 

But why seriously attack a thing 
at war with common sense, and the 
attributes of Deity? 


103. An Essay on the Advantages of the 
Religious and Moral Instruction of the 
Young. By the Rev. William Easton, 
B. A. Vicar of Hurstbourn Priory, 
Hants, and Prebendary of Swallowcliff, 
Wilts, 8vu. pp. 48. Rivingtons. 
THE Church of England is too 

good a thing for vulgar taste and 

comprehension; and for Clergymen 
to become popular, they must sink 
ils high character and dignity. All 
this is perfectly natural ; for unless 
men are educated up to a certain 
pitch of sentiment, they cannot ap- 
preciate its value. Religious and 
moral instruction of the Young is 
then very properly urged by Mr. 

Easton, as, in our opinion, it is the 

best method of exalting the taste aod 

thinking of all the lower orders. 


104. Lectures on ihe Temper and Spirit 
of the Christian Reiigion, Kc. By Mate 
thew Allen, Z.M. R.M. S. EL &e. 
Author of ** Outlines of a Course of 
Lectures on Chemical Philosophy,” &c. 
Sco. pp. 406. Baldwin and Co, 


THOUGH we do not approve of 
Quaker opinions in Politicks and Re- 
ligion, yet in the question of Morals 
and Philosophy, as connected with 
well-being and happivess, they are 
profound, because Quakers pertina- 
ciously adhere to points, which must 
be profound because they are pro- 
verbial, an honour which they could 
never bave obtained, unless they had 
been bottomed in experience. We 
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use an apparently odd term “ pro- 
found ;” but, as Mr. Allen says, 

“If every man would but act on the 
principle, that, in all things, ‘ honesty ts 
the best policy,’ he would discover, that 
the truth of this maxim was just to an 
extent and magnitude, of which the most 
sanguine imagination could form no pre- 
vious conception.” Pref. p. xii. 

Now we call this profound, because 
it goes to first principles; aod is the 
very foundation of confidence and 
character, without which, success is 
not feasible in the commerce of life. 

The following ideas on war merit 
reflection. 


++ It was not the least of the bad effects 
of the late War on this Nation, that it gave 
us a forced trade. Men were made sud- 
denly rich, and these men, like those who 
get money by a lottery-ticket, became 
poison to the nation by their shocking 
example to the working classes; and yet 
we now blame the vices and improvidence 
of the poor, which we ourselves taught 
them.” Pref. xxiii. 

These Lectures deserve more atten- 
tien than we have room to bestow 
upon them. 


105. The Mystery of Forty Years ago. 

4 Novel. 3 vols, Longman and Co. 

A WORTHY Baronet, during the 
early part of his matrimonial life, had 
been drawn by the violence of a fa- 
tal passion into the seduction of a 
beautiful girl, related to his wife. 
Soon afterwards, to prevent mischief 
and exposure, the erring female is 
married to an officer, and settles with 
him in India, After a few years a 
fine boy is sent to England, and con- 
signed to the patronage of the Ba- 
ronet, by a private letter of the mo- 
ther, as the fruit of the illicit con- 
nexion. Sir George Henderson re- 
ceives and educates him, with his 
legitimate daughters, without ac- 
quainting the youth with his pre- 
sumed relationship, and ultimately 
places him in the Navy. The Novel 
commences with the return of the 
gallant sailor after a voyage, and his 
being domiciled with Sir George. 
He falls in love with the Baronet’s 
youngest daughter, who returns his 


- passion; and the cooing pair proceed 


in the regular and usual way through 
all the fermenting processes which 
commonly take place in Love and 


bottled ale, till the atcumutated gas 
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explodes the cork. The bounce or 
avowal brings the matter of course 
to a denouement; and all the par- 
ties are brought into a state of severe 
distress, on account of the peremp- 
tory refusal of the Baronet, founded 
upon the presumed sisterly connexion 
of the sighing fair one. The lover 
resumes his naval avocations; and 
being in command on the coast of 
Africa, and in danger of captivity, 
rashly leaves the ship and penetrates 
the interior of the country, where he 
resides for a considerable time, but, 
in the end, escapes by means of a 
slave-party to an English settlement. 
In the interim a large fortune had 
been left him. The lover returns to 
England, and after a suitable refit, 
makes proposals in form to the Ba- 
ronet. The latter is then obliged to 
acquaint him with the painfal his- 
tory of his birth, which gives the 
name of “Mystery” to the novel; of 
course the young couple, who had 
strong hopes, like the two blades of 
a pair of scissars, to become one ma- 
chive by means of the matrimonial 
rivet, are again dissevered apparently 
for ever.—A fortunate circumstance, 
however, pantomimically converts the 
gloomy scene of moping, sighing, 
weeping willows, sonneteering, visit- 
ing urns, and hanging garlands on 
them, and other Werterisms, into 
balls, bridemaide, dinners, _fidlers, 
blushing belles, and simpering beaux, 
&e. &e. 

The Lover, while in Africa, had 
taken charge of an unforunate Mis- 
sionary, and, upon his death in the 
desart, had brought with him a 
packet of lettersto England. Among 
these was one from the youth's mo- 
ther, written upon her death-bed, and 
addressed to the Baronet. This was 
to acquaint him, that the child whom 
she had palmed upon him, as the 
fruit of their illicit intercourse, was, 
in reality, the son of her husband, but 
that she had taken the step in ques- 
tion, in order to insure to the child 
superior patronage and protection. 
The parties then chirp up, and pro- 
ceed to marry, keep a pig, and so 
forth. 

The moral of the tale is intended 
to show the sad consequences which 
may eusue from one immoral action. 

The merit of a novel will at all 
times depend upon the knowledge of 

life 
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life possessed by the writer. Here 
we have some low life very fairly got 
up in the manner of farce; but the 
chief and best exhibition of character 
is the Missionary. The patient soul 
of the holy Martyr, and the in- 
flexible integrity of the Apostle, are 
wrought into a picture, often the 
sublime of sentiment and action. He 
would not fight even in self-defence ; 
but he defies suffering, and exaspe- 
rates the Mahometan Moors by in- 
sulting their prophet to their faces. 
To blows and torture he only replies 
by prayers and quotations ban the 
Bible. All earthly prospects and 
comforts he disregards. His com- 
wp had plucked a shrub, which 
ad been planted over the grave of a 
child, and which it was considered sa- 
crilegious for a stranger to touch. 
Hence he was considered, as one ac- 
cursed, and was treated with great 
cruelty. He therefore says to the 
Missionary, 

“Then fy me, You cannot be safe, 
if seen to hold converse with me.” 

“© What shall 1 fly my brother in dis- 
tress? That am I forbidden to do by Him 
who sent me.” 

‘You will be exposed to the same 
torture, that has been inflicted upon me,” 

** It may be so.” 

“Nay, the Barbarians may even put 
you to death for attempting to mitigate 
the sorrows of the wretched being who 
has thus unwittingly become an object of 
such peculiar abhorrence.” 

*- God's will be done.” 

** But why expose yourself to peril, 
which may be avoided, All the atten- 
tion your benevolence could bes'ow ou 
me, would but little alleviate the rigour 
of my destiny. Why do you thus risk 
provoking them on my account?” 

* Because I am a Christian.” 

« But by staying your life may be sa- 
crificed. Reflect—death or torture will 
be the certain consequence.” 

* But to stay, ismy duty. That will I 
endeavour to perform, and leave the rest 
to Provideuce.” Vol. ill. pp. 18, 19. 

We have not room for more; but 
no person can read the passages where 
this character occurs, without feeling 
the happiness of faith, aod the in- 
difference to physical evil, which real 
Christianity confers. These passages 
convey clearer ideas of the genuine 
Apostolical character, and of the 
true intention of the Christian Phi- 
losophy, as to its action upon earthly 
life, than voluwes of sermons. Nor 
is the book a preaching-trap, or a 


[Dec. 
dose of canting physick. All is in cha- 
racter; and that character supported 
in a manoer not inferior to Bunyan’s. 
By thus saying we mean to give no 
appre bation of those roguish fanaticks, 
who make no other use of missions 
than to obtain a lazy support, and 
perform no other duty than drop- 
ping Bibles at people’s doors, regard- 
ess of what becomes of them after- 
wards. We allude to one who was 
not a mere Jew picture of an Apostle; 
and blessed would it be, if we all had 
the holy sublimity of principle, the 
divine benevolence of sentiment, the 
clarified essence of religion, the in- 
flexible philosophical strength of 
character, exhibited in this real de- 
ified man, poor and a man of misery, 
but glorified through sufferings; a 
text, of which this novel furnishes the 
best commentary. The world does 
not koow the blessing of Christianity, 
because it merely venerates its doc- 
trines, but does not practise, or even 
understand its principles: Yet they 
are most glorious, and most produc- 
tive of happiness. They bless and 
they ennoble. 


106. Time's Telescope; or, the Astrono- 
mer’s, Botanist’s, and Naturalist’s Guide 
Sor the Year 1821; with an Introduction 
on British Ornithology, and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. 12mo. pp. 320. Sherwood 
and Co. 


IT is no small recommendation of 
the present volume, that without ma- 
terially changing its original plao, 
the Author is enabled, every year to 
exhibit so much attractive variety 
and novelty in its various depart- 
ments, as to render Time’s Telescope 
a standard work. This eleganitl 
printed volume will be found parti- 
cularly acceptable, not only to youth 
of both sexes, but to every one who 
is interested in the study of Astro- 
nomy, Naturaé History, or Botany; 
as well as to those who take pleasure 
in comparing’ the manners and cus- 
toms of oldeo time with the fleeting 
fashions of the day. With regard te 
the poetical citations with which this 


work abounds, it may be said wifh. 


truth, that in collecting the numerous 
flowers that are continually dropping 
from the garland of the Muses, the 
Author has contrived to form a taste- 
ful annual bouquet, combining the 
“ Elegant Extracts of Modern Poe- 
try.” 

107. A 
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107%. Catechism of Practical Chemistry. 
By C. Irving, LL.D. 18mo. pp. 68. 
Longman and Co. 


THIS instructive little Work is 
a pleasing and familiar introduc- 
tion to the interesting science of 
Chemistry, intended chiefly for the 
use of schools. The whole is ar- 
ranged by Question and Answer, 
and is particularly well adapted for 
conveying useful information to ju- 
venile minds. The Work may even 
prove advantageous to persons of 
maturer years, who have neglected 
the study of that which may be con- 
sidered as one of the most valuable 
of the sciences. —The systematic 
plan that has been adopted in ana- 
lyzxing and synthesizing the compo- 
nent parts of matter, is admirably 
well calculated for elucidating the 
general principles of Chemistry.—A 
useful Appendix contains many 
amusing experiments connected with 
the science. 

Dr. Irving is the respectable Mas- 
ter of Holsrood House Academy, 
Southampton. His life has been 
chiefly devoted to the instruction of 
youth, and be has been peculiarly 
successful in the various little Works 
he has published for the use of the 
rising generation. He is the author 
of the following Catechisms, which 
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have been published separately, and 
arranged after the same plan as the 
one under review ; viz. “ Catechism 
of England and Wales”—* Catechism 
of Heathen Mythology” — * Cate- 
chism of Classical Biography” —* Ca- 
techism of Jewish Antiquities” —* Ca- 
techism of Grecian Antiquities"— 
“Catechism of Roman Antiquities” 
and “Catechism of the British Con- 
stitution.” 

His Catechism of the British Con- 
stitution, in particular, receives our 
sincerest approbation, for the dispas- 
sionate and impartial feeling mani- 
fested throughout. 

There is one suggestion we submit 
to the Author. We conceive that if 
the Questions and Answers were 
printed separately, each in numerical 
and corresponding numbers, a great 
advantage might ensue. All the Ao- 
swers, without the Questions inter- 
vening, might be read or studied, as 
aregulartreatise. The student could 
then turn to the Questions, and by 
an attentive perusal of them, disco- 
ver whether he was capable of pro- 
ducing a suitable definition for each; 
if not, he could readily turn to the 
Answer, which had the corresponding 
number, and refresh his memory. 
[Reviews of various other Books will 

be given in the Supplement.] 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge, Nov. 17. The subject of 
the Norrisian Essay for the present year 
is, The Connexion between the Jewish and 
Christian Dispensations. 

Cambridge, Dec. 15.—The members of 
the Observatory Syndicate have made a 
report of their proceedings to the Senate ; 
ia which they state, that after an attentive 
examination of every situation in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Cambridge, they 
have selected a field belonging to St. John’s 

ollege, near the gravel-pits on the North 
of the Madingley road, as furnishing the 
most eligible site for an Observatory : it 
unites the advantages of a view all round 
the horizon, not now obstructed, nor 
likely to be obstructed hereafier, in any 
direction, particularly in the essential one 
of the meridian ; of sufficient elevation, 
of a clear air, never subject to be dis- 
turbed by the smoke of the town; of a 
dry soil; and of such a distance from the 
University, as, all circumstances consi- 
dered, they judge the most desirable. The 
Selection of the Syndicate was approved 
by the Senate at the congregation on 
Tuesday last.—The Syndics are now en- 


gaged iv collecting such information con- 
cerning the construction of the principal 
observatories in this kingdom and abroad, 
as may enable them to point out to archi- 
tects all necessary precautions in the fa- 
brick of the new Observatory. The present 
subscriptions am unt to upwards of 6000/. 
exclusive of the 5000/, which was voted by 
the University. 





Ready for Publication. 


A Series of Sermons on the Christian 
Faith. By the Rev. J. B. Sumner, Pre- 
bendary of Durham. 

The General History of the House of 
Guelph, or Royal Family of England, from 
the first Record of the Name to the Acces- 
sion of George the First to the Throne of 
Great Britain, printing under the imme- 
diate Patronage of His Majesty. 

History of the Parguinotes, from the 
earliest period to the present day ; com- 
prising a detailed account of the Septin- 
sular States, and of Parga. By Col. De 
Bosser. 

Letters to a Young Clergyman. By 

Srevensox 
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Srevenson Mac Gitt, D. D. Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 

A brief Account of the General Hospi- 
tal, near Birmingham, by Mr. Pye (who 
wrote a description of Modern Birmivg- 
ham); together with the Musical Festivals 
that have been celebrated for its benefit, 
from their commencement to the present 
time, including the Festival that took 
place in October 1820. The Festival 
celebrated in 1817 produced clear to the 
Hospital upwards of 4,290/. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Second Advent, or Glorious Epi- 
phany of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, being an attempt to elucidate in 
chronological order all the Prophecies 
both of the Old and New Te-tament, which 
relate to this important subject, and to 
the events immediately connected with it. 
The. Judgment of Apostate Nations, the 
Restoration of Israel, and the final esta- 
blishment of the promised kingdom of the 
Messiah, &c. &c. By the Rev. Mr. Fry, 
Author of “* Lectures on the Romans,” 

Sacred Hours, comprehending the 
Prayers, Thanksgivings, Admonitions, &c. 
scattered throughout the Holy Scriptures, 
&e. 

The whole Works of the Right Rev. 
Jeremy Taytor, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore; to which 
will be prefixed a Life of the Author, and 
a critical examination of his writings, by 
the Rev, R. Heper, M.A. Canon of St. 
Asaph, Rector of Hodnet, and late Fellow 
of All Souls’ College. The King’s name 
for six copies, and those of seventeen 
Bishops, appear among the Subscribers. 

Rosinson’s History of the Revolution 
of Mexico, including a Narrative of the 
Expedition of General Xavier Mina, with 
some Observations on the practicability 
of opening a commerce between the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic Oceans, and on the fu- 
ture importance of such commerce to the 
civilized world. 

An Account of the Discovery of a New 
Continent called New South Shetland, 
with a Description of the Manners and 
Customs of its Inhabitants, illustrated by 
numerous Engravings, from Drawings 
made onthe spot. By Capt, J. RoGers. 

Memoirs of William Wallace, Esq. 
late Captain in the 15th Hussars; com- 
prehending a genera! View of his Charac- 
ter aud Conduct in some well-known re- 
cent Events. Interspersed with Anecdotes 
of some illustrious Military Individuals ; 
of the celebrated Mrs. M. A, Clarke, Mrs. 
Bartram, Hill Darley, Captain Sweyn, &c. 

A History of the British Empire, from 
the accession of Charles I. to the Resto- 
ration. With an Introduction, tracing 
the progress of society and of the Consti- 
tution, from the feudal times to the open- 
ing of the History ; and including a par- 
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ticular examination of Mr. Hume's state- 
ments relative to the character of the 
English Grammar. By Georce Bropie, 
Esq. Advocate. 

Universal Science; or the Cabinet of 
Nature and Art; comprising above one 
thousand entertaining and instructive ex- 
periments, selected from various depart- 
ments of natural philosophy and the use- 
fal discoveries in the Arts. By ALExaN- 
DER JAMIESON. 

Selections of Classic Italian Poetry, 
from the most celebrated Works of Tasso, 
Ariosto, Dante, and Petrarch, for the use 
of Students in the [talian language. By 
T. B. Derrenrani. 

Translations from the Russian, with 
Preliminary Remarks on the Language 
and Poetical Literature of Russia. By J. 
Bowrinc. 

The Koran; commonly called the Al- 
coran of Mohammed, translated from the 
original Arabic, with explanatory Notes, 
taken from the most approved Commenta- 
tors. By Georce Sate, Gent. 

Analytical Dictionary of the English 
Language.—Also, The Morality of Hu- 
man Nature compared with that of Reli- 
gious Systems, and with the Doctrines of 
Modern Philosophers. By Davin Boots. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine 
explained, illustrated, and applied to Bri- 
tish Practice. By J. G. Smrrn, M.D. 

A Supplemental Volume, containing a 
Translation of the Welsh Historical Triads, 
with two Essays presented to the Cam- 
brian Society. By the Rev. Joun Hucues, 
Author of ** The Hore Britannice.” 

Observations showing the National and 
Domestic Evils resulting from too Low 
Wages, with Hints respecting the means 
likely to render the working Classes bet- 
ter satisfied, more loyal, contented, and 
happy. To which is annexed, a copy of 
the Act of Parliament upon this subject, 
passed July 24, 1820, and the Speeches of 
the Members of the House of Commons 
thereon, 

The concluding Volume of Ryan's Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the Worthies of 
Ireland. 

A Second Volume of Crarxe’s History 
of Intdlerance. 

Philosophy of Painting. 
HOLME Parr. 

A new Series of the Lonsdale Maga- 
zine, or Repository of the Lakes, upon a 
much improved plan. 

The Practice of the Customs, with con- 
siderable Additions, including the new 
consolidated Duties. By Mr. Smyts, one 
of the Surveyors General of his Majesty’s 
Customs. 

Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities 
of Nature. By Mr. Bucks. 


By Wotstex- 


Digitalyem Monographie, sistens his- 
toriam Botanicam generis, tabulis om- 
nium 
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nium specimen hactenus cognitarum illus- 
tratum, at plurimum ad icones Ferdinandi 
Bauer, in bibliotheca Gulielmi Cattley, 
A. M. cura Jouannis Linney, S. L. S. 

A Second Volume of Sacred Lyrics. By 
James Epmgston. 
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The Farmer and Grazier’s Guide. By 
L. Towns. 

Machin, or the Discovery of Madeira, a 
Poem. By James Birp, Author of “The 
Vale of Slaugden.” 

Favourite of Nature, a Novel. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


On Wednesday, December 12, we wit- 
nessed the second representation this year 
of the Phormio of Terence, by the Kiog’s 
Scholars of Westminster: circumstances, 
the effect of which the Nation at large 
feels, have prevented the performance of 
this Play since 1814. We were then 
highly delighted; and conceived the act- 
ors had caught the true spirit of Terence ; 
but, /empora mutantur, and we sat down 
this year to a representation nearly the 
reverse of what we had before applauded, 
The characters were cast as follows : 

Pheviniie.cecesssecceee -Mr, E. Vernon. 
Demipho............++0+00+ W. Smythe, 
Chremes ........e..cseeeeeeeeKte Hussey. 
Antipho .......ccccereeseesee We Legge. 
Phaedria........c.seceeee seed. Strangways, 
GERD cceocecescoscoesece copes Ol, Dadigeen. 
DAVES crcccccccccccccscnsooceede Ley. 

DOrio ......cececeseeeees seeree ds Sterky, 





Hegio R. Eden. 
Cratinus > Advocates,... < J. Fawcett. 
Crito W. Browne. 


Nausitrata.............+.F. Underwood. 

Sophrona..........+0+.e00J. Phillimore. 

The performers were severally excel- 
Jent, although we were surprised at some 
changes which had taken place within our 
remembrance. Gela, who formerly ap- 
peared as a smart young footman, was 
now acted by Mr. Dodgson as an elderly 
coachman. Mr. Smythe’s Demipho was a 
judicious picture of the old man, tena- 
cious of his rights, yet irresolute in the 
wode of enforcing, and half afraid to pro- 
ceed with them. Mr. Vernon, as Phormio, 
was no longer the impudent bully, but a 
free, bold, young man, with a cast of 
irony which seemed new to us: in the 
sporting world he would be called a Co- 
rinthian. Mr. Hussey, as Chremes, was 
an admirable personification pf the hen- 
pecked husband; rejoicing in his good 
fortune, but alarmed for fear of a disco- 
very, and finally the dupe of an imperti- 
nent wit, and consigned over to the care 
of his enraged wife, with the prospect of 
curtain-lectures without end. Messrs, 
Legge and Strangways were excellent 
representatives of the two brothers, feeling 
for their own, as well as each other’s, ili 
fortune: Nor must we forget the Dorio of 
Sterky, or his felicitous choice of dress on 
the occasion; nor the Davus of Mr. Ley, 
a character which seems to be more adapt- 
ed to Brainworn in Ben Jonson, than the 
representation would lead us to suppose ; 





though the part was brief (not having 
Terence fresh in our memories), we looked 
for his re-appearance on the boards, 

The three Advocates were well perform- 
ed, although by no means a real picture 
of the Law. Mr. Fawcett stuétered well 
through his part, which no Counsellor in 
real life could do. Mr. Eden showed that 
perfect indifference to the cause, which 
characterizes a dandy lawyer; but bounced 
about in a manner quite dissonaot to 
practice. The solemnity of Mr. Browne, 
and the cool gravity with which he uttered 
his brief sentence, nothing to the point, 
were irresistible claims upon our laughter. 
Their whole piece of acting was an excel- 
lent (though over-strained) caricature. 

Mr. Underwood, in Nausistrata, was 
completely identified with the implacable 
vixen; and Mr. Phillimore as Sophrona, 
showed that life may be infused even into 
an old nurse. 

The performance on the whole passed 
off with considerable eclat, and drew down 
thunders of applause ; but the character 
of Phedria was rather too tamely support- 
ed, and certainly breathed nothing of the 
enamoured swain’s impassioned ardour ; 
for instance, the expression of “ /elus sum” 
was delivered more in the tones of despair, 
than of joy. Davuws also was rather too 
inanimate in particular parts. 

We cannot close our brief remarks 
without noticing the frequent violation of 
quantity that ensued, by which the sense 
was sometimes perverted, and the versifi- 
cation destroyed : as milis (by evils) was 
always pronounced as the word endlis (by 
apples!) But this practice is so common, 
that it frequently passes unnoticed. We 
conceive it as easy to pronounce the first 
syllable of malis short, as its derivative 
word malicious. 

The Prologue and Epilogue produced 
the highest gratification. The following 
are copies. 


PROLOGUE. 


De more iudis dare operam solennibus, 

Pietas pudorque nos vetare desinant, 

Vobisque tandem fertur expectantibus 

Terentiana Phormionis Fabula. 

Verum diutioris insuper more 

Fuisse causam preter omnes lugnbrem, 

Piget fateri, morte patrie patrem 

Regem occupatum: quale propugna- 
culum 

Integritatis, aut satellitem parem 

Bello premente, seu furore civico, 

Orbata 
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Orbata nunquam perdidit respublica. 
Commune tantem pondus infortunii 
Vanum est dolere—non recordari nefas. 
At qualecunque sit, levabitur malum ! 
Nam — habemus usque patris emu- 
um ; 

Quo rege quicquid, quo prius sub principe 
Manu peractum sive concilio siet, 
Forsan magis tacere nos pueros decet. 
At quantus ille nunc fuerit, et antea 
Largitor in nos lenis ac facillimus, 
Hoc preterire posse sub silentio 
Oblivionis esset exprobratio. 
Tu testis esto,—tu, pater, recentius 
Ex hac palestr4 ad ampliora murera, 
Et que gravissima onera sint Ecclesia, 
Evecte liberalitate regia. 

At, ODomasque et Imperi spes altera— 
Tu qui precator adfuisti, ut regiam 
Nostro impetrares Phormioni gratiam, 


EPILOGUE, 
Curemes. 
Ch.—Sic est : nam mores, periit cum Lemania, et illi 
Cui volui, inventa est filia nupta viro, 
Dem.—Nimirum uxorius omnis 
Factus es, et prestans conjugis obsequium. ; 
Ch.—Hec ego? Vah! nollem, nescis, mihi garrula lites 
Quas paret, et quantas intonet illa minas = 
Poscit deficiens oblectamenta senectus 
Que morbi et cura tadia longa levent : 
Bibliotheca, inquam, est mea sera et sola voluptas, 
Et que conscribit Bibliopolographus. 
Nullus in orbe liber pretium cui non bene novi, 
Nullus cui nomen me titalusve latet 


Mutandi fuerant. 
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Tu ne gravare, iniquiorem paululum 
Partem doloris si videbimur tui 
Talisse, te, Frederice ¥, te superstite. 

Ergo favere, et buic preesse fabule 
Hac nocte, ut olim, ne pudori sit tibi ; 
Neve erubescas hunc adoptari in locum, 
Qualis Theatro lex fuisset Attico, 

Regalis hospes inter hos abreySovas, 

[On the third representation, the follow- 
ing lines were spoken instead of the above, 
commencing with ** At, O Domasque,” &c.]} 
Sit testis ille puper hos intra Lares 
Regalis hospes, Imperf Spes altera. 

Is qui precator adfuit, quo Regiam 
Nostro impetraret Phormioni gratiam. 
Vos ergo ve vocare nos reanimi, 
Notamque preterire consuetudinem 
Minds dolentes ; at, licentia data, 
Meerore functos, rursus oblectarier 
His post habentes seriora ludicris. 





Demivuo. 


E quonam prelo exierit, quove editus anno, 
In folio, in quarto, vel duo quis decimo, 
Denique que species Corii pulcherrima, ‘* Cor. Ture,” 
An “ Cor, Russ.” libro conveniat melius; 
Aurea purpuream subnectat fibula vestem, 
Armave sanguineum gestet utrumque latus, 
Quaque deauratis foliis nitidissima fulget, 
Charta impressorum maxima, linee ubi 
Apparent rare nantes in margine vasto. 
Dem.—Predia vix Lemni svufficere his poterunt. 
Ch.—-Heec in deliciis mihi sunt. Dem.—Sed que mania ista ? 
Unde et librorum nobilis arte vales? 
Ch.—Excoquit haud nostrum bac cerebrum, verdm Parasitus 
Phormio me, socius factus ab hoste, juvat. 
Dem.—Egregius sané consultor! scilicet ipsi, 
Quod lucri est rapiet, dum tibi verba dabit. 
Ch.—Non ita: si quando libri subiére sub hasta 
Qui sint, et quales sedulus arte notat. 
Dem.—Vir probus! Ch.—Atqui adeo eccum ipsum, qui munere functus, 
Assolito spolia huc currit opima ferens, 
Prodit Puormio. 
Ch.—Euge, quid egisti? quid fers? quid singulus emit? 
Quotque coemptores? ordine queque refer. 
Ph.—Ut potero paucis vix sane mentis—adivi 
Mané locum, ut tibi mos obsequium gerere. 
Bibliopolarum pecus omne, Equites Prytanesque 
Huc coeunt, carpunt ceenam oculis dubiam. 
Sublimis solio, sceptroque insignis eburno 
Arbiter ille infit—** Proposuisse librum 

















* The Duke of York was present at the Play. 


He was attended by the Earl of 


Mansfield, Viscount Sidmouth, the Bishops of London and Exeter, the Dean of West- 
Fas 


minster, &c, &c. 
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Fas mihi sit vobis ; exemplar nobile—rarum,— 
Intonsis foliis,—optima conditio est,— 
Editio prioceps,—Aldinaque,—et in membranis, 
Quale et vix quevis Bibliotheca tenet ; 


Quantum quis licitus fuerit ?” 


Nec jam mora, ‘* Drachmas” 


Exclamant, alius “‘ quinque,” aliusque “ decem,” 

“ Quadraginta,” locis variis,—‘“* mina dimidiata,” 
Indicat hic nutu tres, digito ille novem ; 

** Quinquaginta mine,” pretium jam crescit, et iras 
Altius ingeminant ; nobile fervet opus. 

“Centum !” * mille! !”—silent laté loca ; denique Judex, 
Sublato sceptro, ‘* Siccine et abjicitur ?” 

* Verdm abit! en abit! eja abiit!” cadit irrevocandus 
Malleus, ipsa domus plausibus infremuit. 

Ch.—Euge! bene! Oh libris redeunt tandem aurea regna ; 
Jam redit in terras Roxburiana dies, 

Verim quid tecum at:uleris ?—videam; distentus, 
Ni fallor, servat, nonnibil iste sinus. 

Ph.—Quam tibi acuta oculorum acies! nempe unus et alter 
Ingentes pretio, sed specie exigui, 

Sorte mihi obtigerant, quos, ne sibi prava libido 
Devicti alterius destinet in pluteos 


Sedulus asporto mecum. 


Dem.—Proh Numina ! libros 


Vel furto suadet querere sacra fames. 
Ph.—Hic joculatorum quotquot celeberrimus unquam 
Ediderit Joseph, sunt tibi mille joci. 
En tibi Barnabz iter, quod fecerat Ebrius ; ambo 
Principe, non dubium est, editione dati, 


Ch. —F-1-N-1-S, 


Dem.—Quid tu vis doctus haberi, 


Tu, qui Doctrine vix elementa sapis ? 
Ph.—Ecce autem huoc alium antiquum,—Venetis Zanetti, 


Et cujus Colophon. 


Dem.—Di tibi dent colophos. 
Phor.—Vos dabitis potius nummos. 


Ch.—Dabo, sume, quiesce, 


Hos mecum interea condere tu propera, 
Non doctrina opus est ; modd Bibliotheca, librique 
Longo splendescant ordine, doctus eris. 


[Exeunt Chremes et Demipho. 


Ph.—Emunxi argento rursum hunc: asine auree, abito. 
Non heec te fatuum scena locusve decet. 
Longé alios nobis libri coguntur in usus, 
Sedula quos versat nocte dieque manus. 
Hinc constans animus, rerum et sapientia prima, 
Hinc emollitis moribus Ingenivm, 
Hinc verus virtutis amor laudumque cupido 
Accendunt juvenes nos, decorantque senes. 


rr 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Antique STaTUEs. 

A cultivator or farmer in the commune 
of Donnemarie, Seine and Marne, lately 
found, while at work in his field, two an- 
tique statues of bronze about six inches 
in height, one represedting a Mercury en- 
tirely naked, with the winged pegasus on 
his head; and the other, Fortune, in dra- 
pery, with her asual attributes. He has 
also found a cock and she-goat, both of 
bronze, and two copper miniature medals, 
one representing the Empress Severina, 
wife of Aurelian, and the other the head 
of the Emperor Probus. 

Tue Statue or Memnon. 

The Rasssian Ambassador at the Court 
of Rome has received a letter frown Sir A. 
Smith, an English traveller, who is at pre- 
sent at the Egyptian Thebes. He states, 


that he has himself examined the cele- 





brated statue of Memnon, accompanied 
by a numerous escort. At six o’clock in 
the morning he heard very distinctly the 
sound so much spoken of in former times, 
and which had been generally treated as 
fabulous :—** One may,” he says, “ as- 
sign to this phenomenon a thousand dif- 
ferent causes, before it could be supposed 
to be simply the result of a certain ar- 
rangement of the stones.” The sta'ue of 
Memnon was overturned by an earth- 
quake ; aud it is from the pedestal that 
this mysterious sound is emitted, of which 
the cause bas never been ascertained, and 
which was denied, merely because it was 
inexplicable. 
Tue Toms of Trxown. 

Some Arabs, who were digging near 
Gournan, io Thebes, during the month of 
September last, discovered a tomb, con- 


tainir g 
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taining 12 cases of mummies. On one of 
them was the following inscription in 
Greek :—“‘ The tomb of Tphon, son of He- 
raclius Soter and Sanaposis. He was 
born on the second day of Athur, in the 
fifth year of Adrian, our Lord. He died 
on the 20th of the month Mechier, the 
1lth year of the same (Lord), at the age 
of six years, two months, and twenty 
days.”—As Adrian commenced his reigu 
in the 117th year of the Christian era, the 
inscription is 1691 years old. 
Roman EacLe DISCOVERED. 

It is well known to the studious in clas- 
sical history and antiquities, that, at the 
defeat of the Roman legions in Franconia, 
in the days of Augustus, one of their 
ensign bearers ( Aquilifer) buried the eagle 
that was confided to bis charge, in a ditch, 
lest it should fall into the enemy’s hands ; 
and that afterwards, when the victors 
were compelled to resign their trophies, 
one of the captured eagles could not be 
procured. Time and chance has at length 
brought it to light. Count Francis of Er- 
bach, who has a country seat at Eulbach, 
and who has formed a magnificent collec- 
tion of Roman antiquities, has found in 
the vicinity of his residence, a Roman 
eagle, in a good state of preservation. It 
was discovered in a ditch, not far from 
some remains of a Roman entrenchment. 
It is of bronze, thirteen inches in height, 
and weighs seven pounds. It is not easy 
to say positively that this is the very eagle 
formerly missing, but the presumption is 
strong in its favour, and therefore it may 
now be appropriated to the 22d Legion, 
or the Britannic Legion, which was sta- 
tioned in the lines of the forest of Oden- 
wald. 

Orcanic Remains. 

The Calcutta Mirror of the 23d March 
last contains a letter from Dr. Tytler, an- 
nouncing that in an expedition to Kallin- 
gar he picked up a fossil oyster-shell on 
the summit of a high hill, above the vil- 
lage of Bheeamow, in union with granile 
and basalt rocks. ‘* This proves that these 
hilis were formerly all under water.” Dr, 
Tytler bas met with something still more 
wonderful. ‘* In the bed of a river near 
Russur, | also found,” says be, * the fos- 
sil remains of the first) joint of a human 
Singer. It is evidently the first phalanx of 
a finger, and I think the first finger of the 
right hand.” The bed of a river might be 
considered rather a doubtful place for 
such a fossil ; but we imagine vo doubts 
whatever will remain respecting the real 
value of this singular discovery, when we 
add what the writer further says respect- 
ing this bone: ** It is more than twice the 
size of the joint of an ordinary man ; ergo, 
the person it belonged to must have been 
at least twelve feet high.”” These two sin- 
gular curiosities he was about to dispatch 
to the Asiatic Society, 
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Roya Society. 

On the 10th of November, Sir Humphrey 
Davy read a paper “ On the Magnetising 
Influence of Galvanism,” in which various 
new and curious experiments on this sub- 
ject were detailed, which clearly establish 
the fact, that the Galvanic fluid, directed 
in a proper manner, is capable of commu- 
uicating magnetic properties to bars of 
steel. If steel bars or rods be exposed to 
the Galvanic current, placed in the direc- 
tion of the magnetic axis, no effect follows ; 
but if they be placed parallel with the 
magnetic equator, they become magnetic 
—the end placed to the West becoming 
the North pole of the new magnet, and 
that towards the East becoming the South 
pole. And so great is the Galvanic in- 
fluence in producing this effect, that it ex- 
erts its power at a distance of some inches 
(even ten or twelve); so that if the steel 
bar be moved in a circle round the course 
of the Galvanic current, but always kept 
parallel to the magnetic equator, it be- 
comes magnetic, 


Astronomicayt Society or Lonpon. 


On the 10th of November this Society 
met, for the first time this season, at their 
new apartments in Lincoln’s Ion Fields. 
A notice was read respecting the Pleiades; 
in which it was stated that the Moon was 
now, and would for the next three or four 
years continue to be, in such a position 
with respect to her nodes, as to pass over 
the Pleiades every lunation, thus affording 
a favourable opportunity of observing the 
occultation of those stars. A map of the 
Pleiades was exhibited, on which the appa- 
rent place of the moon, across that re- 
markable cluster, was laid down, for those 
particular days when it will be most inte- 
resting to the observer.—Some valuable 
tables were presented by Mr. Groom- 
bridge, on the method of reducing observa- 
tions of the fixed stars ; accompanied with 
instructions for the use of the same.—A 
communication was made by M. Gauss, 
of Géttingen, respecting a new repeating 
circle which bad been fixed up in the 
Observatory of that place. This circle 
was made by Reichenbach, of Munich. 
The telescope is attached to an axis, each 
end of which rests on a stone pier, similar 
to a transit instrument: and it is capable 
of being reversed in the same manner as 
that instrument. To the axis is annexed 
a fixed circle, three feet in diameter; and 
also a moveable circle bearing the level 
and verniers, by means of which the re- 
peating principle is obtained. The tele- 
scope is five feet focal length; and so 
powerful that M, Gauss states that he has 
observed the pole-star, by reflection in 
water, when nearly on the meridian at 
mid-day. Several observations of stars, 
with this instrument, accompanied the 
communication, 
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NORTH-WEST EXPEDITION. 





In our last Number (p. 463), we briefly 
aoticed the success of this interesting Ex- 
pedition, under Capt. Parry. We have 
now the pleasure of presenting to our 
Readers a lithographic Chart of the valu- 
able discoveries that have been effected in 
those hitherto unknown and inhospitable 
regions beyond the Arctic Circle, It will 
prove a useful appendage to the Atlasses 
of our Readers, 

It may be interesting to trace the pro- 
gress of the Expedition on the annexed 
Map, and observe the names given to the 
principal islands,-bays, &c. They have 
been chiefly named in h of eminent 
public characters; as Croker Bay, Max- 
well Bay, Bathurst Island, Melville Is- 
land, &c. Several places have been 
éalled after the individuals who formed 
the Expedition, and sometimes after the 
persons who first discovered them; as 
Liddon’s Gulf, on the North of Melville 
island, was named in honour of the Com- 
mander of the Griper; and the Island on 
the North-East of the bay named Hecla 
and Griper, was called after Lieutenant 
Sabine. 

The failure of Capt. Ross’s Expedition 
was noticed in vol. LXXXVIII. ii. p. 460. 
He stated that “‘ no passage exists between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, through 
Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay; the 
whole being found to be surmounted by 
high land, extending to the North as far 
as lat. 77 deg. 55 min. and long. 76 deg. 
West ; and ia the 74th deg. of lat. stretch- 
ing Westward as far as 84 deg. W. long.” 
The Expedition, under the command of 
Capt. Ross, although very important and 
interesting, from the numerous nautical 
observations it made in Baffin’s Bay, still 
did not satisfy the expectations of men of 
science and the public, in regard to the 
North-west Passage. The Lords of the 
Admiralty were of opinion, that if a pas- 
sage existed in Baffiu’s Bay, it must be 
somewhere in that quarter. In order to 
determine this important geographical 
problem, an expedition was fitted out last 
year, consisting of two strong vessels, the 
Hecla and Griper, which were placed 
under the command of Lieut. Parry. This 
gentleman was accompanied by a chosen 
band of intrepid and experienced officers. 

They left England on the 11th of May, 
1819, and reached Cape Farewell, the 
most Southern part of West Greenland, 
on the 14th of the succeeding June. On 
the 20th of June, the ships were in lat. 64, 
North ; on the 26th of June, they were 
eset in the ice while making for the West 
coast of Davis’s Straits. After some little 
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time the ships were liberated, and they 
steered Northward along the edge of the 
ice, which led them to Disco Island, and 
no appearance of any opening in it was 
discovered. In lat. 72, 30 N. they fell ia 
with a whaler, which reported that the ice 
was blocked against the land in 74 
North. Having reached lat,'74, they deter- 
mined to force a passage through the bar- 
rier of ice, which they found to be eighty 
miles broad. Accordingly they com- 
menced, and persevered in warping and 
heaving through between the floes; when, 
being aided by a strong Easterly wind, 
which opened the ice a little, they were 
enabled to force their way through, with 
all sail set. They were frequently stopped 
in their arduous exertions, from which 
they liberated themselves by sawing the 
ice.—This passage was never before at- 
tempted, and is a circumstance of great 
importance to whalers. They were now 
in clear water, and reached Possession 
Bay on the Sist of July. On the Ist of 
August they entered, in safety, Sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound, where they found the 
same open sea which has been described 
in the accounts of the former expedition. 

At length, on the spot where Capt. Ross, 
the former navigator, had placed Croker 
Mountains, to the North of which was 
Croker’s Bay, they struck soundings, 200 
fathoms, and passed it. 

Un the South of Lancaster Sound, they 
observed an inlet in the same parallel of 
long. as Croker’s Bay, which was named 
Admiralty Inlet. 

They advanced to long. 89, W. meet- 
ing with but little obstruction from the 
ice ; and in long. 90, West, discovered two 
considerable islands, named Prince Leo- 
pold’s Isles, But, at this point, their 
progress Westward was interrupted by a 
strong barrier of ice, extending quite across 
from these islands to the North coast of 
what Captain Parry named Barrow’s 
Straits. Being thus arrested by the ice, 
and forced to alter their course, they now 
entered a great inlet, of 14 or 15 leagues 
in breadth, which they found extending to 
the Southward. This place was named 
Prince Regent’s Inlet. They took several 
observations on shore, at one of which the 
dip was found to be 88. 26. and the varia- 
tion of the compass 118. 16.W. They 
sailed along its Eastern coast, its middle 
part and Western coast being blocked up 
with ice, as far as lat. 71, North, when 
their further progress Southward also was 
found to be impossible, by reason of the 
ice. This West coast was named North 
Somerset. In proceeding down this inlet, 
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the magnetic attraction increased so 
powerfully, that the existence of the mag- 
netic Pole may be conjectured to be some- 
where in that neighbourhood ; probably 
in the lat. 10 N. and long. of 100 W.* 
The flood tide coming from the South, it 
was considered probable that this inlet 
communicated with Hudson’s Bay; the 
ships, therefore, it not being the object of 
the Expedition to trace to that source, re- 
turned to the spot where they had been 
stopped by the ice. On their return to 
Barrow’s Straits, it was found that the 
barrier of ice, extending across from Prince 
Leopold’s Isles to the North coast, had 
broken up, so that the ships were now 
enabled to pursue their course West- 
wards. But the ice became so close as 
to leave only a narrow channel close along 
the shore; and they were frequently 
stopped altogether, when northerly winds 
generally opened it again. 

The coast on the North was named 
North Devon. The principal bay disco- 
vered on this coast was named Maxwell 
Bay, after Sir Murray Maxwell, About lon. 
90 a cape of some extent was called Cape 
Hurd. Beechey Island appeared to be 
the Western extent of North Devon, 

Having reached long. 92, they found 
the land on the North side of the Strait, 
which bad been continuous, from the en- 
trance of Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, 
now discontinuous, owing to a great inlet, 
which was named Barlow’s Inlet. 

Land, however, was still seen to the 
Westward ; so the Expedition continued 
its course in that direction. In doing so, 
the ships passed a number of great 
islands, all of them apparently surround- 
ed with ice; from which circumstance, 
partial detentions were unavoidable, and 
their course ran in a zizgag style, from 
lat. 73 N. to lat. 75 N. 

A large island ov the N.N.W. of North 
Somerset, and West of Barlow’s Inlet 
above mentioned, was named Cornwallis 
Island, After passing numbers of smaller 
islands, they proceeded through the Polar 
sea. An extensive coast on the North 
was named Bathurst Island. 

Capt. Parry still continued his progress 
to the Westward; and on reaching Byam 
Martin’s Island, a landing was effected, 
and the party found the remains of some 
wretched huts, which had been made by 
the Esquimaux; the horns and other 
traces of musk oxen, and some rein deer, 
were also met with. 

On the 4th of September, they were in 
long. 110 deg. W.; and here they disco- 
vered an island which appeared to be 
larger than any they had hitherto exa- 
mined ; this was named Melville Isiand, 
io honour of the distinguished Statesman 


* See Col. Macdonald’s remarks on 
this subject, in p. 483 ef seg. 
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now at the head of the Admiralty. This 
island extends from long. 106 W. to 114 W. 

On the 8th of September, the ships 
reached 112 W. and were enclosed seve- 
ral days in the ice. They were now pass- 
ed the mouth of the Copper Mine River, 
on the American coast, and, out of me- 
mory to its discoverer, named the point of 
land nearly in the same parallel Hearne’s 
Point, and the way to Winter Harbour 
was named Copper Mine Roads. The 
distance between Winter Harbour and 
Copper Mine River may be about 150 or 
200 miles. 

Some of the isles were amazingly preci- 
pitous, rising from three to 800 feet above 
the water. From the entrance of Lancas- 
ter Sound to Melville Island, the land gra- 
dually declined, till from towering and 
pointed rocks it became gently undulated, 

Winter was now fast approaching; the 
ice was rapidly increasing, and violent 
North-westerly gales kept it in a constant 
and dangerous state of agitation. These 
circumstances of course rendered the na- 
vigation very difficult, and began to en- 
danger the safety of the ships. Our gal- 
lant countrymen, however, continued to 
contend with all these difficulties till the 
22d of September, when it became evident, 
that further navigation was at an end for 
the season; and therefore pradence dic- 
tated their retreat to a secure haven for 
the polar winter. For this purpose they 
returned Eastward, and found a harbour 
in Melville Island; but the ice had al- 
ready formed from eight to ten inches 
thick, and therefore the crews were forced 
to cut a passage for three miles through 
the ice. The 26th of September, in short, 
had arrived before they were fixed in their 
winter quarters, in five fathoms water, and 
within about 200 yards from the shore. 
The latitude of this harbour, named Win- 
ter Harbour, is 75 N. and long. 111 W. 
Hitherto they had never lost. sight of a 
continuous barrier of ice to the South- 
ward, that is, from West long. 90, to the 
extreme of Melville Island. 

Acting plays was one of the amusements 
devised to pass away the long night of 
the Polar Circle. A drama was written 
by Mr. Parry, solely to please the men, 
called “* The North-West Passage.” The 
scenery was painted by Mr. Beechy, and 
the officers were the performers. The 
delight of the crews was so great, that they 
not only clapped, but loudly cheered the 
actors on every favourable impression. 
One of the latter was so amused with this, 
that on making an exit, he was induced to 
go inio the house to see how the thing 
looked. He happened to place himself 
immediately behind the boatswain and 
another map, who exclaimed with rapture, 
“Oh, it’s beautiful! it’s beautiful !” 


‘* Beautiful, do you call it,” returned the 
boatswain, 
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boatswain, “ beautiful! I say by te 
it’s philosophy.” 

The Sun disappeared entirely on the 
11th of November. The thermometer was 
below Zero of Fahrenheit’s scale, when 
the Expedition entered Winter Harbour. 
In the month of November the spirit of 
wine thermometer was 55 deg. below 
Zero, and in February, the coldest month 
of these regi the spirit of wine pointed 
to the tremendous cold of 54 and 55 de- 
grees below Zero. During these intense 
colds, our adventurous countrymen felt 
but little inconvenience so long as they 
remained under the housing of their ships. 
A slight covering for the ears, and a shawi 
around the neck were considered as suffi- 
cient protection against the most intense 
degree of cold; but when the atmosphere 
was agitated by gales of wind, then the 
cold became truly dreadful and insupport- 
able, and every one was forced to seek 
shelter below. Owing to this intense cold, 
they endured great hardships, of which it 
was no small aggravation, that for the 
last nine months they were upon short 
allowance of bread, and during the sum- 
mer months of other necessaries, thus add- 
ing the cravings of hunger to the pinchings 
of frost. Frequently, when they had re- 
turved from a day of fatiguing and unpro- 
ductive search for game, they wrapped 
themselves in their blankets, to try by 
sleep to forget their exhaustion, and that 
appetite which they durst not satisfy, lest 
they should, by encroaching on their next 
day’s scanty allowance, or on their gene- 
ral stock, be in the end confined to these 
dreary regions starving and without sub- 
sistence. Notwithstanding this, never a 
murmur escaped one of them; but for 
patience, fortitude, and firmness, they dis- 
played a picture unsurpassed even by the 
noblest examples of English seamen. 

When the Sun had its greatest Southern 
declination, a twilight was perceptible at 
noon in the Southern horizon, affording 
sufficient light to read a book with diffi- 
culty. The day was like the fine clear 
evening of winter io our climate. The 
stars shone with great brilliancy, and 
when the Moon appeared in the firma- 
ment, she shoue with a beauty and splen- 
dour unknown in the more Southern and 
temperate regions of the globe. The 
Northern Lights appeared frequently, ge- 
nerally of a yellow colour, sometimes 
green, but rarely red, and most commonly 
towards the South-west. It was remarked, 
that this brilliancy was seldom so great as 
in Our country ; no noise was ever beard 
to proceed from them, and the magnetic 
needle did not appear to be affected by 
their presence. 

The Sun re-appeared on the Sd of Fe- 
bruary, after an absence of 8Sdays. This 


luminary gradually prolonged the time, 
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during which it rose, till in June it became 
constantly visible, circling round, and 
making changeless day. 

In April some partial symptoms of 
thaw appeared. By the end of May pools 
and streams of water made their appear- 
ance, and shortly after, regular thaw com- 
menced, About this time Capt. Parry, 
with a party of his officers and men, cross- 
ed Melville Island, and reached the sea on 
the opposite side, in lat. 75 N. where they 
discovered another island. A large gulf 
on the N,W. side was named Liddoa's 
Gulf, the land of which, on the North 
shore, was high atd precipitous, while 
that on the South was not of that descrip- 
tion. Several - flowers were found in full 
blossom. In Liddon’s Gulf the variation 
of the compass was 123 deg. 48 min. E. 
and the extent of the Gulf, in a North- 
east direction, could not be distinguished. 

The land North of Liddon’s Gulf was 
named the Blue Hills; beyond which wat 
the bay of the Hecla and Griper. The 
land North-east of this bay was called Sa- 
bine’s Island. 

Melville Island is reckoned about 150 
miles long, and from 30 to 40 broad. The 
officers shot a few rein-deer, ptarmigan, par- 
tridge, and hares; and the howls of the 
wolf were heard frequently. Several musk 
oxen were killed, It is stated that one 
of the she-wolves of the country where the 
vessels were laid up, formed an intimacy 
with a ship-dog, and almost daily visited 
him for some time, as if he had belonged 
to the same species. At last the dog, a 
setter, belonging to one of the officers of 
the Griper, followed his wild companion, 
and was never seen more. Another dog 
from the Hecla also went off, but return- 
ed, though with his throat all mangled. 
One of the sailors, who had ventured 
beyond his companions in search of rein- 
deer, returned to the ship with all his fin- 
gers frost-bitten, from carrying his musket 
too long. The sailor lost five of his fingers. 
The remains of an enormous whale were 
found far in-land, aud a few huts, intimat- 
ing the presence of man, were discovered 
by some of the party. Vegetation bad 
now become active, aad sorrel was found 
in such quantities as to remove all those 
symptoms of scurvy which had begun io 
make their appearance among the crew. 
Grass, saxafragium, and poppies, formed 
the herbage, in patches and tufts, which 
looked green and gay at a distance, but 
were very thinly scattered over the marly 
surface of the earth. In geology, lime- 
stone, sandstone, and slate, were most 
prominent; coarse granite was found in 
round detached pieces in the ravines, and 
other mineral specimens were picked up. 

Towards the end of July, the ice in 
Winter Harbour entirely disappeared, and 
released the crews from their wiuter pri- 
SO, 
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son, where they had been shut up 310 

days. 
On the 6th of August they reached the 
Western extremity of Melville Island, si- 
tuated in long. 114 W, where the ice was 
found to be very thick and impermeable. 
This was named Cape Dundas. From 
this island new land was observed to the 
South-west, estimated to be 20 leagues 
distant ; so that they may be said to have 
seen land as far West as long. 118. Many 
attempts were made to reach this interest- 
ing terra incognita, but in vain; and the 
Commander and his admirable crew were, 
with feelings of the deepest regret, forced 
to return, owing to the vast barriers of 
ice. The whole distance which the expe- 
dition went from the mouth of Lancaster 
Sound, was about 500 miles. 

Having failed in this attempt to reach 
the South-western land, avd the winter 
again approaching, the vessels now sailed 
directly Eastwards, through the Polar Sea 
and Barrow’s Straits, into Sir James Lan- 
caster’s Sound, thence into Baffin’s Bay, 
and by the usual track homewards. 

Notwithstanding this Expedition did not 
effect a passage to Bhering’s Straits, there 
is little doubt but one does exist, of which 
it is every way worthy a great maritime 
power to attempt the discovery. 

Both ships have been paid off, at which 
time the reward of 5000/. offered by Act 
of Parliament for the first persons who 
should reach the Copper Mine River, was 
distributed among the officers and crews, 
of which Capt. Parry received 1000/. 

It is said that another attempt will be 
made in the ensuing year at further dis- 
coveries in the Pelar seas, and that it will 
be entrusted to the skill and ability of 
Captain Parry. 

We are happy to state that only one 
man died during the whole voyage, and 
that was owing to a complaint contracted 
previously on shore, 

The last accounts from Lieut. Franklin, 

- respecting the Overland Northeru Expedi- 
tion, state his arrival at Great-Bear Lake 
(W. long. 120°, lat. N. about 67°) where 
he means to hut for the winter. He could 
have reached Copper-mine River, but not 
in time to obtain the desired information 
this season ; and he therefore resolved to 
winter at Great-Bear Lake, and to start 
with the return of proper weather, so as to 
have the whole summer before him for 
the object of the Expedition. 


It affords the most pleasing reflection to 
every philosophical and inquiring mind to 
contemplate the progress of society in its 
researches after useful knowledge; it is 
still more gratifying to trace the various 
discoveries effected by enterprising indi- 


viduals. These promote the public weal, 
and generally conduce to human happi- 
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ness. The discovery of the usknown parts 
of the globe has always engaged the at- 
tention of the wisest statesmen and philo- 
sophers. The Northern regions in parti- 
cular have been often explored, and new 
discoveries repeatedly effected. For our 
parts, we form the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of a successful result, in attempting 
the discovery of the North-west Passage, 
from Lancaster Sound to Bhering’s Straits. 
We may also venture to affirm, that there 
is some probability of such a passage be- 
coming subservient to commercial enter- 
prise when the direct track is ascertained ; 
and the exact season of the year deter- 
mined upon, when a convoy might venture 
through the Polar Sea to the back settle- 
ments of North America, or the East In- 
dies. The advantages to the mercantile 
world, could this be accomplished, would 
be incalculable. 

On reference to history, we learn that 
even in the time of Alfred, the Northern 
Seas were constantly navigated upon the 
same motives they are now; that is, for 
the sake of catching whales and sea- 
horses. Nicholas of Lynn, a Carmelite 
Friar, sailed to the most distant islands in 
the North, and even as high as the Pole. 
He dedicated an account of his discoveries 
to King Edward the Third, and was cer- 
tainly a person of great learning, and an 
able astronomer, if we may believe the 
celebrated Chaucer, who, in his Treatise 
on the Astrolabe, mentions him with great 
respect. 

Afier Columbus discovered America, 
under the auspices of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, the Sovereigns of Europe, and espe- 
cially Henry the Seventh, turned their 
thoughts towards, and gave great encou- 
ragement to, discoveries. Mr. Robert 
Thorne, who resided many years as a 
merchant in Spain, and who was after- 
wards Mayor of Bristol, wrote a letter to 
Henry the Eighth, in which he strongly 
recommended a voyage to the North Pole. 
He gave his reasons more at large in a 
long Memorial to our Ambassador in 
Spain, whi.b show him to have been a 
very judicious man, and for those times a 
very able cosmographer; and accompa- 
nied this Memorial with a Map of the 
World, to prove the practicability of his 
proposal. Though this project of his was 
not attended to, yet a variety of expedi- 
tions were made for discovering a passage 
by the North-west, and others by the 
North-east, into the South Seas on the one 
side, and into the Tartarian Ocean on the 
other, until at length both were declared 
impracticable by Captain James and Cap- 
tain Wood; soured by their own miscar- 
riages, and being strongly persuaded, that 
as they did not succeed, none else could. 

But even these unsuccessful voyages 
were not unprofitable to the nation upon 
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the whole, as they opened a passage to 
many lucrative fisheries, such as those io 
Davis’s Straits, Baffin’s Bay, aud on the 
coast of Spitzbergen. Besides this, they 
laid open Hudson’s Straits and Bay, with 
the coast on both sides, which have been 
already productive of many advantages, 
and which, io process of time, cannot fail 
of producing more, in consequence of our 
being in possession of Canada, and being 
thereby sole masters of those seas and 
coasts. It is, however, very remarkable, 
that, notwithstanding the views, both of 
our traders and of such great men as were 
distinguished encouragers of discoveries, 
the ablest seamen (who without doubt are 
the best judges) were still inclined to this 
passage by the North, such as Captain 
Poole, Sir William Monson, and others ; 
and this was still the more remarkable, as 
they were entirely guided therein by the 
lights of their own experience, having no 
knowledge of Mr. Thorne’s proposal, or of 
the sentiments of each other. From the 
reason of the thing, however, they uni- 
formly concurred in the motives they sug- 
gested .for such an undertaking. They 


asserted, that this passage would be much 
shorter and easier than any of those by 
the North-west or North-east; that it 
would be more healthy for the seamen, 
and attended with fewer inconveniences ; 
that it would probably open a passage to 


new countries; and, finally, that the ex- 
periment might be made with very little 
hazard, at smal! expense, and would re- 
dound highly to our national honour, if 
attended with success, It may be then 
demanded, why it has not hitherto been 
attempted, and what objections have re- 
tarded a scheme so visibly advantageous ? 
These objections, as far as they can be 
collected, are the fear of perishing by ex- 
cessive cold, the danger of being blocked 
up in ice, and the apprehension that there 
could be no certainty of preserving the 
use of the compass under or near the 
Pole. In respect to the first, the antients 
had taken up an opinion, that the seas in 
the frigid zone were impassable, and the 
lands, if there were any, uninhabitable. 
The philosophers of later ages fell into the 
same opinion, and maintained that the 
Poles were the sources and principles of 
cold, which of course increased and grew 
excessive in approaching them. But when 
the lights of experience were admitted to 
guide in such researches, the truth of this 
notion came to be questioned, because 
from facts it became probable, that there 
might be a diversity of climates in the 
frigid as well as the torrid zone. 

Charlton Island, in which Captain James 
wintered, lies in the bottom, that is, in the 
most Southern part of Hudson’s Bay, and 
in the same latitude with Cambridge, and 
the cold there was intolerable. The ser- 
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vants of the Hudson’s Bay Company trade 
annually in places ten degrees nearer the 
Pole, without feeling any such inconve- 
nience. The city of Moscow is in the same 
latitude with that of Edinburgh, and yet 
in winter the weather is almost as severe 
there as in Charlton Island. Nova Zembla 
has no soil, herbage, or animals ; and yet 
in Spitzbergen, in six degrees higher lati- 
tude, there are all three; and, on the top 
of the mountains, in the most Northern 
part, men strip themselves of their shirts 
that they may cool their bodies. The 
celebrated Mr. Boyle, from these and 
many other instances, rejected the long- 
received notion, that the Pole was the 
principle of cold. 

Captain Jonas Poole, who in 1610 sail- 
ed in a vessel of seventy tons to make dis- 
coveries towards the North, found the wea- 
ther warm in near 79° of latitude, whilst 
the ponds and lakes were unfrozen ; which 
put him in hopes of finding a mild sum- 
mer, and led him to believe that a pas- 
sage might be as soon found by the Pole 
as any other way whatever; and for this 
reason, that the Sun gave a great heat 
there, and that the ice was not near so 
thick as what he had met with in the lati- 
tude of 73°. Indeed, the Dutchmen, who 
pretend to have advanced within a degree 
of the Pole, said it was as hot there as ia 
the summer at Amsterdam. In these 
Northern voyages we hear very much of 
ice, and there is no doubt that vessels are 
very much hindered and incommoded 
thereby. But after all, it is, in the opi- 
nion of able and experienced seamen, 
more formidable in appearance than fatal 
in its effects. When our earliest disco- 
veries were made, and they reached fur- 
ther North than we commonly sail at pre- 
sent, it was performed in barks of seventy 
tons, with some trouble, no doubt, but 
with very little hazard. At this day it is 
known, that in no part of the world are 
there greater quantities of ice seen, than 
in Hadson’s Bay ; and yet there is no na- 
vigation safer, the Company not losing a 
ship in twenty years, and the seamen, who 
are used to it, are not troubled with any 
apprehensions about it. 

It is no objection to this, that we hear 
almost every season of ships lost in the ice 
on the Whale Fishery ; for these vessels, 
instead of avoiding, industriously seek the 
ice, as amongst it the whales are more 
commonly found than in the open sea. 
Being thus continually amongst the ice, it 
is nO wonder that they are sometimes sur- 
rounded by it; and yet the men, when 
the ships are lost, generally speaking, es- 
cape. 

But in the seas near the Pole, it is very 
probable there is little or no ice, for that is 
commonly formed in bays and rivers 
during the winter, avd does not break up 
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and get into the sea till the latter end of 
March, or the beginning of April, when it 
begins to thaw upon the shores. It is 
also, when formed, very uncertain as to 
its continuance, being broken and driven 
about by the vehemence of the winds. 
As a proof of this, we have an instance of 
a vessel frozen in one of the harbours of 
Hudson’s Bay, which, by the breaking of 
the ice, drove to sea, and, though it was 
Christmas, found the Straits quite free 
from ice, which are frequently choked with 
it in May and June, and made a safe and 
speedy passage home, 

All our accounts agree, that in very 
high latitudes there is less ice. Barentz, 
when his ship was frozen in Nova Zembla, 
heard the ice broken with a most horrible 
noise by an impetuous sea from the 
North, a full proof that it was open. It 
is the invariable tradition of the Samoides 
and Tartars, who live beyond the Way- 
gat, that the sea is open to the North of 
Nova Zembla all the year; and the most 
knowing people in Russia are of the same 
opinion, These authorities ought to have 
more weight than simple conjectures. 





It may not be uninteresting, at this pe- 
riod, to notice the expedition undertaken 
by John Davis, a native of Devonshire, 
in 1585, for the purpose of discovering a 
new passage, by the North-west parts of 
America, to the East Indies. It shews 
the insuperable difficulties that existed at 
that distant period of navigating the Nor- 
thern seas, and proves the extensive dis- 
coveries that have been subsequently ef- 
fected by enterprising navigators, At the 
same time we may cherish the pleasing 
hope, that the time is not far distant, when 
the desired object of effecting a passage 
through Bhering’s Straits, will be even- 
tually attained; particularly when we re- 
flect on the wonderful improvements made 
of late years in navigation. It will be 
seen, by a perusal of Davis’s Voyages, 
that the utmost difficulties were encoun- 
tered at that infant state of navigation, 
even in those low latitudes which are nuw 
traversed without apprehension or danger. 

John Davis sailed from Dartmouth, 
June 7, 1585, with two barks, one of fifty 
and the other of thirty-five tons, which 
were fitted out at the charge of some 
noblemen and gentlemen; and met, July 
19, many islands of ice floating, in 60 de- 
grees Northern latitude. They were soon 
encompassed with them ; and going upon 
some, perceived, that the roaring noise 
they heard, at whichthey were greatly 
astonished, was caused only by the roll- 
ing of the ice together, The next day, 


they discovered the Southern coast of 
Greenland, five hundred leagues distant 
from the Durseys, or Missenhead, in Ire- 
land; and observed it to be extremely 
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rocky and mountainous, and covered with 
snow, without any signs of wood, grass, or 
earth to be seen. The shore, likewise, 
was so full of ice, that no ship could come 
near it by two jeagues: and so shocking 
was the appearance of it, and the crack- 
ing of the ice so hideous, that they ima- 
gined it to be a quite desolate country, 
without a living creature, or even any ve- 
getable substance ; for which reason cap- 
tain Davis named it, ‘* The Land of Deso- 
lation.” Perceiving that they were run 
into « very deep bay, wherein they were 
almost surrounded with ice, they kept 
coasting along the edge of it, South-south- 
west, till the 25th of July; when, after 
having gone fifty or sixty leagues, they 
found that the shore lay directly North. 
This made them alter their course to the 
North-west, in hopes of finding their de- 
sired passage: but on the 29h they dis- 
covered land to the North-east, in 64 
deg. 15 min. latitude, Making towards 
it, they perceived that they were passed 
the ice, and were among many green, 
temperate, and pleasant islands, border- 
ing upon the shore; though the hills of 
the continent were still covered with great 
quantities of snow. Among these islands 
were many fine bays, and good roads for 
shipping : they landed in some, and the 
people of the country came down and con- 
versed with them by signs, making Mr. 
Davis understand that there was a great 
sea towards the North and West. He staid 
in this place till the first of August, and 
then proceeded in his discovery. The 6th 
of that month, they found land in 66 deg. 
40 min. latitude, quite free from ice ; and 
anchored in a safe road, under a great 
mountain, the cliffs whereof glistered like 
gold. This mountain he named Mount 
Raleigh: the road where their ships lay at 
anchor, Totness Road: the bay which en- 
compassed the mountain, Exeter Sound : 
the foreland towards the North, Dier’s 
Cape: and the foreland towards the South, 
Cape Walsingham. He departed from 
hence the 8th of August, coasting along 
the shore, which lay South-south- west, 
and East-north-east; and on the IIth 
came to the most Southerly cape of that 
land, which he named, *“* The Cape of 
God’s Mercy,” as being the place of their 
first entrance for the discovery. Going 
forward, they came into a very fine straight, 
Or passage, in some places twenty leagues 
broad, in others thirty, quite free from 
ice, the weather in it very tolerable, and 
the water of the same colour and nature 
as the main ocean. This passage still re- 
tains the name of its first discoverer, be- 
ing called to this day Fretum Davis, or 
Davis’s Straights. Having sailed, North- 
west, sixty leagues in this passage, they 
discovered several islands in the midst of 
it ; on some of which they landed. . The - 
coast 
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coast was very barren, without wood or 
grass; and the rocks were like fine marble, 
full of veins of divers colours. Some days 
after they continued searching for the 
North-west passage, but found only a 
great nomber of islands. And, on the 
20th, the wind coming contrary, they al- 
tered their course and design, and return- 
jog for England, arrived at Dartmouth 
the 29th of September. 

Next year Mr. Davis undertook a second 
voyage, for discovering the North-west 
passage, being supported and encouraged 
again by secretary Walsingham, and other 
adventurers. With a view therefore of 
searching the bottom of the Straights he 
had been in the year before, he sailed 
from Dartmouth, May the 7th, 1586, with 
four ships, and the 15th of June discover- 
ed land in 60 degrees latitude, and 47 de- 
grees longitude West from London. The 
ice along the coast reached in some places 
ten, in some twenty, and: in others fifty 
leagues into the sea, so that, to avoid it, 
they were forced to bear into 57 degrees 
latitude. After many tempestuous storms, 
they made the land again, June the 29th, 
in 64 degrees of latitude, and 58 of longi. 
tude; and ran among the temperate islands 
they bad been at the year before. But 
the water was so deep, they could not 
easily come to an anchor; yet they found 
means to go ashore, on some of the islands, 


where they were much caressed and well- 
comed by the natives, who, knew them 


again. Having finished a pinnace, which 
was to serve them for a front in their dis- 
coveries, they landed, not only in that, 
but also in their boats, in several places ; 
and, upon the strictest search, found the 
land not to be a continent, as they ima- 
gined, but a collection of huge, waste, and 
desert isles, with great sounds and inlets 
passing between sea and sea. They pur- 
sued their voyage the llth of July, and 
on the 17th, in 63 degrees 8 minutes lati- 
tude, met with a prodigious mass of ice, 
which they coasted till the 30th. This 
was a great obstacle and discouragement 
to them, not having the like there the year 
before ; and, besides, the men beginning 
to grow sickly, the crew of one of the 
ships, on which he chiefly depended, for- 
sook him, and resolved to proceed no far- 
ther, However, not to disappoint Mr. W. 
Sanderson, who was the chief adventurer 
in this voyage, and for fear of losing the 
favour of secretary Walsingham, who had 
this discovery much at heart, Mr. Davis 
undertook to proceed alone in his small 
bark of thirty tons. Having therefore 
fitted, and well-victualled it, in a harbour 
lying in 66 degrees 33 minutes latitude, 
and 70 degrees longitude, which he found 
to be a very hot place, and full of musca- 
toes, he set sail the 12th of August, and 
coming into a straight followed the course 
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of it for eighty leagues, till he came among 
many islands, where the water ebbed and 
flowed six fathom deep. He had hopes of 
finding a passage there, but upon search- 
ing farther in his boat, he perceived there 
was vone. He then returned again into 
the open sea, and kept coasting South- 
ward as far as 54 degrees and a half of la- 
titude ; in which time he found another 
great ialet near forty leagues broad, be- 
tween two lands, west, where the water 
ran in with great violence. This, he ima- 
gined was the passage so long sought for ; 
but the wind being then contrary, and 
two furious storms happening soon after, 
he neither thought it safe nor wise to pro- 
ceed farther, especially in one smal! bark, 
and when the season was so far advanced. 
He, therefore, sailed for England the 11th 
of September; and arrived there the be- 
ginning of October. By the observations 
which he made, he concluded, that the 
North parts of America are all islands. 

He made a third voyage to these parts 
again the year following, 1587. All the 
Western merchants, and most of those of 
London, refused to be engaged farther in 
the undertaking ; but it was encouraged 
by the lord treasurer Burleigh and secre- 
tary Walsingham, Mr. Davis having, io 
his last voyage, discovered prodigious 
quantities of excellent cod-fish, in 56 de- 
grees of latitude, two ships were sent along 
with him for fishing, and one only for 
the discovery of the North-west passage. 
They sailed from Dartmouth the 19th of 
May, and discovered land the 14th of 
June, at 16 leagues distance, but very 
mountainous, and covered with snow. On 
the 2ist of June the two barks left him, 
and went upon the fishing, after having 
promised him, not to depart till his return 
to them about the end of August, yet 
having finished their voyage in about six- 
teen days after, they set sail for England 
without any regard to their promise. Cap- 
tain Davis, in the mean time, pursued his 
intended discovery, in the sea between 
America and Greenland, from 64 to 73 de- 
grees of latitude, Having entered the 
Streights which bear his name, he went 
on Northward, from the 2Ist to the 30th 
of June; naming one part Merchants 
Coast; another, the London Coast; an- 
other, Hope Sanderson in 73 degrees lati- 
tude, being the farthest he went that day. 
The wind coming Northerly, he altered his 
course, and ran forty leagues West, with- 
out seeing any land. On the 2d of Juiy, 
he fell in with a great bank of ice, which 
he coasted Southward till the 19th of July, 
when he came within sight of Mount Ra- 
leigh on the American coast, in about 67 
degrees of latitude. Having sailed sixty 
leagues North-west into the gulf that lies 
beyond it, he anchored, July 23, at the 
bottom of that gulf, among many islands, 

whioh 
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which he named “ The Earl of Cumber- 
land’s Isles.”’ He quitted that place again 
the same day, aud sailed back South- 
east, in order to recover the sea; which 
he did the 29th in 62 degrees of latitude. 
The 30th he passed by a great bank, or 
inlet, to which he gave the name of Lum- 
ley’s Inlet; and the next day by a head 
land, which he called ** The Earl of War- 
wick’s Foreland.” On the first of August 
he fell in with the Southernmost cape, 
named by him Chudley’s Cape ; and, the 
12th, passed by an island which he named 
Darcy’s Island. When he came in 52 
degrees of latitude, not finding the two 
ships that had promised to stay for bim, 
he was in great distress, having but little 
wood, and only half a hogshead of water 
left; yet, taking courage, he made the 
best of his way home, and arrived at Dart- 
mouth September the 15th, very sanguine, 
that the North-west passage was most 
probable, and the execution easy ; but se- 
cretary Walsingham dying not long after, 
all farther research was laid aside.” 

In 1622 Baffin penetrated considerably 
farther than Davis had done ; and disco- 
vered the extensive bay which at this time 
bears his name. 





We make the following extract from a 
scarce work, entitled, ‘* Observations on 
a North Western Passage, by Wm. Gold- 
son, Esq. of Portsmouth, published in the 
year 1793.” If the authority stated be 
not questionable, the passage from Lan- 


ARTS AND 


Royat Acapemy. 

The 10th of December being the Anni- 
versary of the founding of this Institution, 
it is decreed by its laws, that the election 
of the President and other Officers, and 
the distribution of the Prizes to the Stu- 
dents, should take place upon that day. 

These duties were performed upon Sa- 
turday (the 10th falling upon Sunday) ; 
when Sir T. Lawrence was re-elected Pre- 
sident; Mr. Fuseli, Keeper; Mr. Howard, 
Secretary ; and the subordinate Officers 
also to the stations which they filled last 
year. 

At nine o’clock the Students and Visitors 
were admitted into the Council Chamber, 
where the Academicians were assembled 
in form. Sir T. Lawrence, who was in 
the Chair in a Court dress, and wearing 
the superb medal and gold chain pre- 
sented to him by his Majesty, then dis- 
tributed the following medals :— 

A-Silver Medal, with the Lectures of 
Barrie, Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr, Watts, 
for the best copy of an Ostade in the 
school of painting. 

A Silver Medal for the second best copy 
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caster’s Sound to the Pacific Ocean has 
been made :— 

* A voyage is said to have been made 
in the year 1598, The ovly account we 
have of it is from a Memoir read at a 
Meeting of the Academy of Science at 
Paris, Nov. 13, 1720, by M. Buachi, 
Geographer to the French King. The 
substance of this Memoir is, that M. de 
Mendoza, a Captain in the Spanish Navy, 
employed to form a collection for the use 
of that service, baving searched various 
archives, found an account of this voyage, 
which was made under the command of 
Lorenzo Ferrer de Maldanado. From an 
inspection of this Journal it appears that 
when he arrived in latitude 60 deg. N. and 
longitude 325 deg. E. from Ferro, he 
steered to the Westward, leaving Hud- 
son’s Bay to the South, and Baffin’s Bay 
to the North; and in the latitude 65 deg. 
N. and long. 297 deg. E. from Ferro (from 
which meridian the longitude is reckoned 
through the whole Journal), he altered his 
course to the Northward, sailing through 
what he calls the Straits of Labrador, un- 
til he found himself in lat, 76 deg. N. and 
long. 278 deg. E. in the Frozen Ocean; 
he then held bis course S. W. and passed 
through the strait which separates Asia 
from America. In lat. 60 deg. N. and 


long. 235 E. he entered the South Sea, 
naming the strait through which be had 
passed Anian, but which M Buachi would 
have called Ferrer’s Straits, in memory of 
its discoverer.” 
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in that school (the original the infancy of 
Bacchus, by Poussin) to Mr. Sharp. 

A Silver Medal, for the best drawing, 
from the living model, to Mr. A. Morton. 

A Silver Medal for the best model, from 
the living model, to Mr. Pitts. 

A Silver Medal for the best drawing, 
from an antique figure (one of the dying 
sons of Niobe), to Mr. Wood. 

A Silver Medal for the best model, from 
the same figure, to Mr. R. Williams. 

A Silver Medal to Mr. G. Allen, for the 
best architectural drawing, being the plan 
and elevation of the College of Surgeons 
in Lincoln’s-inn-square. 

Sir Thos. Lawrence then addressed the 
Students.—After expressing his displeasure 
at the slow and inefficient progress in cer- 
tain respects of the Students of the Life 
Academy, he pointed out the course which 
he considered most proper for them, as 
aiming at the grand object of art to pursue. 
Some, said he, as accords with their va- 
tious tastes, should endeavour to catch 
the action or energy of the living model 
before them —others to imitate the traits 
of individual character—some, again, to 
embody 
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embody the vigour of manhood —others to 
trace the more careful forms of female 
loveliness—some to give the softness, the 
richness, the pature and substance of 
flesh— others to catch those splendid 
gleams of light, from Nature, which al- 
ways surprise and please. The advantages 
which the Academy affords in the paint- 
ing school also should be an additional 
spur to the advancement of the Student ; 
for, not to mention the importance of the 
study of such examples of the great mas- 
ters, in regard both to the choice and the 
treatment of a subject, the very presence 
of them should be some excitement to 
emulation, if the Student considers that he 
sits side by side, and studies, as it were, 
in company with those celebrated painters. 

It was with sincere pleasure that the 
President noticed the continued and de- 
cided improvement of the Students of the 
antiyue—their sense of his Majesty’s most 
gracious regard for the Royal Academy, 
in presenting them with so splendid a 
collection of antique models—many of 
them cast under the inspection of the 
greatest sculptor which ages have pro- 
duced—and their veneration for those me- 
morials of the taste of the best age of 
Greece, were fully proved, by the zeal 
and attention which their drawings dis- 
play. He recommended to them strenu- 
ously to endeavour at a progressive im- 
provement, and to remember the uncertain 
tenure by which all excellence is held. 
He trusted that the time would come, 
when, having accomplished the noblest 
ends of art, and their works being sub- 
mitted to the inspection of men the most 
enlightened in understandivg, mest re- 
fined in taste, and profound in learning, 
of ail Europe, it may with pride be ac- 
knowledged, that the basis of so magnifi- 
cent a fabrick was laid under the auspices 
of Mr. Fuseli. 

The President concluded, by expressing 
his earnest wishes for their prosperity and 
happiness, 

Hyprauric Ram. 


M. Godin, of Paris, has invented an 
hydraulic ram, of a construction so simple, 
that it may be easily worked by any vil- 
lage labourer. This invention applies to 
the watering of meadows, to the draining 
of marshes, and drawing water out of 
the earth, and raising it to considerable 
elevations. To those who wish to con- 
struct the machine on the spot, M. G. 
transmits instructions, accompanied with 
engravings, and also a smal! model in re- 
lievo, if desired. 

Divine Macuatne. 

Some time ago it was announced in 
most of the Papers on the Continent, that 
Mr. Francis Farkas, an Hungarian, had 
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invented a machine, named a Dolphin, by 
means of which a person may dive to the 
bottom of the deepest rivers, lakes, and 
the sea. The machine enables the diver 
to walk at his ease on the bottom, to work 
his hands and feet with freedom, and 
mount at pleasure, without any assistance, 
to the surface, or remain stationary in the 
middle of the water, or in any depth, and 
continue as long as he may wish, without 
the least interruption or effort. The object 
of this useful invention is to give prompt 
and effectual relief to vessels wrecked ; to 
collect from the bottom, with greater faci- 
lity, pearls, coral, and amber, and to aug- 
ment our fine collections of shells ; also to 
raise from the cavities ef the sea, trea- 
sures which perhaps are to us at present 
unknown. An experiment was made with 
this machine at Vienna on the Ist of Oc- 
tober last, in the Military Swimming 
School at the Prater. Count Joseph Es- 
terhazy de Galanthy, Count Fergas de 
Ghymes (Court Secretary), the acting 
Chamberlain Nemes Slagod, several learn- 
ed Englishmen, and many persons of dis- 
tinction were present. The servant of the 
inventor plunged with the Dolphin in 
twenty-four feet water, and walked upon 
the bottom over the whole square of the 
Swimming School. To prove that there 
could be no waut of light, the inventor 
sent down a lanthorn, aod when it was 
taken up again the light was still burning. 
— After the man had remained one hour 
under water, be returned without the least 
assistance to the surface of the water, not 
because he wanted air, a thing which 
never occurs, but because the persons 
who were witnesses of the experiment de- 
clared they were perfectly satisfied, and 
requested that he might be directed to 
come up. 


INSTRUMENT FOR Persrective Drawines. 

M. J. Auracher d’Aurach, Major Gene- 
ral in the Austrian service, has invented a 
very ingenious instrument, which he calls 
a Quereographe, by means of which a per- 
son is able to draw in perspective with the 
greatest accuracy, and apply with the va- 
rious tints according to the rules of chiaro- 
scuro. In the first part of a work which 
he has published on the subject, he gives 
a description of the instrument, which is 
of very simple construction ; in the second 
he shews its use, and how it is to be ap- 
plied to every kind of perspective, 


New Proven. 

A plough has been invented for tilling 
rough land, called a rid-plough, It is 
prevented fiom getting choaked up before 
and behind the coulter. The principal 
alteration is in the beam and coulter ; and 
it is more easily guided and drawn than 
the common plough. 

SELECT 
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TO LORD ELDON. 
Ditibi. (si qua pios respectant numina, si 


quid [recti 
Usquam justitia est) et men sibi conscia 
Premia digna ferant. s 


THY life to legal labour bred 
Thee, Epon, step by step hath led 
To Honor’s topmost round ; 
Whence, firm of soul, thou dar’st dispense 
In unimpassioned eloquence 
Truths, traitors to confound. 


Much care thiue undertaking cost ; 
Yet think not thou (that object lost), 
Thy country’s Causes shall fall : 
Trust Heav’n. An artful female’s lust 

Shall never level with the dust 
The might that scath'd the Gaul. 
Let foreign minion knaves beware ; 
Seek they the Lion in his lair? 
Court they Rebellion’s breath ? 
Full soon Britannia’s race shall rise, 
And trampling down her enemies, 
Shall doom them to the death. 


** Be just, and fear not.” History’s page 
Records thy words. Hail! patriot sage! 
Hail! Abdiel of thy day ! 
Hail! faithful found. The base, the brave, 
Nor fortitude nor flight can save 
From Death’s impending sway :— 
What then? Thy good name shall not 
fade : 
But shine the brighter through the shade ; 
Then let thine heart rejoice : 
Impartially pure Virtue deals, 
And neither takes nor yields the seals, 
To gain the rabble’s voice: 


The Christian Patriot’s eagle eye 

Views bliss beyond yon vaulted sky, 
Nor heeds the frowns of Fate : 

The wiles of Demagogues he spurns, 

And with redoubled ardour burns 
To serve the Kine and Sratz. 


Whilst others at their station slept, 
Expow! thy helm thou well hast kept ; 
Right onward rolls thy course. 
Nor Fraud nor Fury shall! prevail, 
Bartannia shall ride out the gale, 
Spite of Hell’s deadliest force. 
Chelsea. Musaus, 





THE CHOICE. 
Written at Gothurst, Bucks, Oci. 1, 1820, 


HA!t ! Gothurst, thro’ thy sacred shade 
Oft hath the musing Poet stray’d ; 

Oft stopp’d to shed sweet Pity’s tear 

O’er Everard’s grave—o’er Mary’s bier : 

There Fancy’s silken chain can bind 

With pictur’d joy the Enthusiast’s mind ; 





POETRY. 


Tell how, in quarrel of his crown, 
Thine hero bray’d yon rebel town * : 
There Forster, as his ardour grew, 
His old paternal bugle blew, 
And from yon wood each soldier sprang 
When first young Kenelm’s armour rang. 
There, as one eve I took my stand, 
I bore old Scogan in my hand ; 
Once a facetious monarch’s sport, 
And jester to our English court : 
Mirth in his feature, heart, and soul, 
He breath’d his wit, or quaff'd his bowl ; 
Yet not the art to please, alone, 
He boasted at his Sov’reign’s throne, 
Bat when o’er England’s peaceful vale 
Fierce war the Gallic trampet blew, 
He shone a warrior cas’d in mail, 
And bade his native land adieu. 
Tell, Glory, where the warrior lies, 
Bid Honour o’er his tomb arise ; 
Scogan, no monument is thine, 
No Herald’s praise, or Poets line, 
And Hist’ry scarce records the tale 
Long chill’d beneath oblivion’s veil. 
While thus I ponder’d o’er his doom, 
Came Fancy rob’d in vernal! bloom, 
Fresh as the Sprites (as Minstrels sing), 
Who dance round Hanslope’s fairy-ring. 
‘* Choose,” said the Sylph, ‘‘the gift thine 
heart 
Prompts thee to make an equal part! 
Or Gothurst’s shade—or Laundon’s pile— 
Or Scogan’s jest—or Emma’s smile ; 
Choose which thou wilt, thy mind is free, 
And claim the proffer’d boon from me.” 
I ponder’d—for | low’d too dear 
Each gift to quit without a tear ; 
** But Scogan’s jest is trite and old, 
And in Fourth Edward’s reign was told ; 
Now scarce a Poet, Youth, or Sage, 
Explores his anecdotal page ; 
And shall I spurn at all that’s fair, 
To snatch what no one else can share ? 
Soon that will pall—but Gotharst’s shade 
At Winter’s sad approach will fade, 
And lose that verdure—Laundon’s wall 
Hath long since nodded to its fall ; 
Though with a calm, devoted eye, 
And warm with inward piety, 
I view, preserv’d from Time’s rude storm, 
All ruins, bat of Emma’s form. 
And that must change ! must all things 
pass, 
And beauty droop as Sammer’s grass ? 
Fancy ! *tis thine—and thou most find 
The gift best suited to my mind : 
Give what may glad the Poet’s heart, 
Free from despair or passion’s smart ; 
Teach me to follow deathless praise; 
Lead me through sweet Religion’s ways ; 








* Newport Pagnel, where a garrison 
was established during the civil wars. 
And * 
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And when the glow of youth is gone, 
Oh ! let mine age pass smoothly on.” 

I ceas’d—she spoke, “ I grant to thee 
The boon thou seek’st—felicity ; 
Hadgst thou express'd an only wish, 
Thy lot had been some partial bliss ; 
Lo! Emma’s smile shall bid thy soul 
Spurn ev’ry passion’s dark controul ; 
Fair Laundon’s spot be hallow’d still ; 
For thee shall Gothurst pour her rill ; 
Aad Scogan, while no sorrows lour, 
Please with his jest the mirthful hour. 
Well hast thou fixt—the choice was mine, 
And life-long happiness be thine. M. 





TO “ HER I LOVE.” 


WHEN Sol’s first beams the hills adorn, 

And gaily smiles the blushing morn, 
How sweet | th the ted thorn, 

To range the flow’ry grove ; 
How sweet to climb the heath-clad hill, 
Or stray beside the murm’ring rill, 
At ev’ning-hour; but sweeter still, 

The smile of ** Her I love.” 


When (the gay hamlet’s noise among) 

Is heard the woodlark’s vesper song, 

How sweet amid the tuneful throng 
The shadowy wood to rove; 

But when beside the glitt’ring sea, 

One moonlight eve she walk’d with me, 

What thrill’d my soul with ecstasy ? 
The voice of ** Her I love.” 


When day to night the sway has given, 
And by the coming darkness driv’n, 
The Sun hath left our vaulted heav’n 
In other spheres to move ; 
When Luna rules the midnight sky, 
The brightest star that shines on high, 
Must yield in brightness to the eye 
Of the sweet “ girl I love.” 


Did all that sails the boundless sea, 
Did India’s wealth belong to me, 
All that the world calls dignity, 
Were it my lot to prove ; 
The ducal star, the monarch’s crown, 
O Heav’n! what would I not disown ? 
To call that matchless heart mine own, 
The heart of “‘ Her I love.” 


When the shrill trumpet’s loud alarms 

Calls Britain's sons to arms! to arms ! 

Pil think upon ber dazzling charms, 
As I to battle move ; 

If with the warrior’s blood-stain’d crest, 

Her soldier’s head in dust shall rest, 

The latest sigh that heaves his breast 
Shall heave for “* Her I love.” 








SONNET, 
On leaving Winchester, Hants. 
WINTON, ere thee I leave in valley’d 
pride, [tow’rs, 
Thy hallow’d temples, and thine aged 
“Lifting their heads amid the raral bow’rs 
That grace fair Itchen’s ever rippling tide. 


Select Poetry. 


1 gaze—and think how many a century 
Hath slowly roll’d along, since in their 
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might, [Knight, 
The British Chieftain and the Roman 
First met in thee to triumph or to die, 


Now ’long thy peaceful vale or stream I 
rove 
Or mark ‘with awe thy venerable pile 
Of mitr’d pomp, and down the length- 
en’d aile 
Listen to notes divine with those I love. 
These are the charms that mem’ry must 
renew, 
*Till I shall gaze again with rev’rence due. 
Epwin. 





Dr. Freixp’s Translation of an English 
Epigram, made by Sir Tuomas Parxyns, 
the great Patron of Wrestling, aod Au- 
thor of a Piece on that subject, trans- 
lated at the request of Sir Thomas, who 
designed it as an Epitaph on his Tomb. 
The sense of the English was, that 
Time had at last given bim a fall, who 
had so often kicked up the heels of 
others, 


QUEM modo vicisti longo in certamine, 
Tempus, [pugil. 
Hic recubat Britonum clarus in orbe 
A te jam victus ; preter te vicerit omnes. 
De te etiam victor, quandoresurget, erit. 
The same attempted in English. By the 
Rev. Roserr Smytu, Recior of Wood- 
ston, Huntingdonshire, 1755. 
HOM thou, O Time, at length has 
made thy prize, [lies. 
Britain’s first Wrestler, lo! bere prostrate 
By thee now flung; save thee he conquer’d 
all; (fall. 
When he shall rise again, thou too shalt 


The above Epigram has a very striking 
similarity to the Epitaph on Gzonce Tay- 
tor, the famous Boxer, formerly in Dept- 

Jord Church-yard *. 
AREWEL, ye honours of my brow ! 
Victorious wreaths, farewell ! 

One trip from Death has laid me low, 
By whom such numbers fell ! 

Yet bravely 1’ll dispute the prize, 
Nor yield, though out of breath: 

*Tis but a fall—t1 yet shall rise, 

And conquer—even Death. 





* Hogarth made two designs for the 
monument of Taylor; the one Taylor 
overcome by Death, and the other Death 
conquered in his turn. They are both 


copied in Nichols’s Hogarth, Vol, Til.; 
with a fac-simile of Taylor's Epitaph, 
from Hogarth’s MS; which varies in e 


HIS. 


few particulars from the above copy. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

A French paper, under the date of Bor- 
deaux, Nov. 3, contains the following in- 
teresting account: 

“Mr. Lalande, the Naturalist, is just 
arrived from Corsica, and has brought 
with him, among other objects of curiosi- 
ties, the skeletons and skins of an enor- 
mous hippopotamus, a rhinoceros, and 
three whales, one of which is 75 feet in 
length. The hippopotamus and rhino- 
ceros were’ both killed by Mr. Lalande, 
who prepared the skins and skeletons 
himself. It was not until after a month 
passed in the midst of dangers that Mr. 
Lalande met with this monster, whose ap- 
proach was announced with an incredible 
noise. When he received his death- 
wound, he rushed rapidly into the river, 
which he discoloured with his blood. A 
second shot deprived him of life. It re- 
quired ten pair of oxen to draw him out of 
the river, and Mr, Lalande was compelled 
to construct a rampart of bamboo cane 
round the dead animal, to protect the car- 
cass from being devoured by wild beasts. 
The whole collection brought home by 
Mr, Lalande for the Museum at Paris, 
comprises 15,000 articles. This enter- 
prising Naturalist speaks with rapture of 
the kind and hospitable conduct of the 
British settlers, who afforded him every 
facility, and took off in his favour the se- 
vere interdiction which is laid against 
hunting the hippopotamus.” 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Spanish Cortes closed its Session 
on the 9h ult. The King being, as is 
stated, unwell with a cold and hoarseness, 
the President read his Majesty’s Speech, 
When the President had declared the sit- 
tings closed, great applause followed from 
the spectators ; the Deputies, on entering 
the streets, were received with every to- 
ken of regard and esteem: and in the 
evening the city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. 

At Valencia,.a considerable tumult 
took place on the 10th, directed chiefly 
against the Archbishop, who bad published 
a pastoral Letter, condemning the con- 
duct of the Cortes. The Archbishop has 
since been arrested, and placed in a con- 
vent. Another prelate, the Bishop of 
Cadiz, bad got into disgrace with the 
people, in consequence of his publishing 
a pastoral Letter containing doctrines at 
variance with the privciples of the Con- 


stitution. A tumult commenced in the 
streets, which called forth the garrison 
under arms, followed by the militia. 
Tranquillity was, however, restored, 
through the persuasion of the public au- 
thorities ; but the Bishop took flight. 

The King of Spain returned to Madrid 
on the 2ist ult.; thereby fulfilling the 
pledge he had given, and diffusing the 
most cordial satisfaction among the great 
body of his subjects. The garrison and 
militia were drawn up to receive the 
Royal Family. The people bailed him 
with tumultuous acclamations; and at 
night the city was illuminated. 

Advices from Lisbon to the 18th ult, 
contain accounts of the Spanish Constitu- 
tion having been adopted in that city, by 
the heads of the Civil Government, and 
of the Portuguese army, on the 11th. 
The cause of this measure appears to 
have been, a fear that their liberty would 
be endangered by further delay. On the 
13th, four members of the Government 
requested their discharge; but on the 
17th, in consequence of a resolution of 
the General Officers, Commanders of Di- 
visions, &c, that it was necessary for the 
public interest that they should continue 
in office, they resumed their functions. 
In the same military assembly, it was re- 
solved, that the modifications which may 
be necessary in the Spanish Constitution 
shall be left to the Cortes, who are to be 
convoked as svon as possible. There are 
to be 100 Deputies. 

ITALY. 

Advices from Naples to the 27th Oct, 
state, that in the Neapolitan Parliament, 
on the 25d, the Deputy Pepe alluded to 
the dangers that threatened the country, 
and censured the Parliament for not 
taking measures sufficiently decisive to 
repel invasion. He then exhorted them 
to firmness, tranquillity, and courage, as 
the best security for their independence. 
At the close of his speech, all the Depu- 
ties rose spontaneously, and declared that 
such were the sentiments of all. 

The Carbonari are sai, in a letter from 
Naples, in the Hamburgh Correspondent, 
to bear a strong resemblance to the Scotch 
Presbyteriavs. They preach up austerity 
of morals, virtue, continence, &c. Hence 
the clause in their oath, not to stain the 
conjugal honour of a Carbonari, and their 
zeal agaiust games of hazard, This sect, 
if it should keep its ground, would effect a 

reformation 
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reformation in the Catholic Church. They 
profess to wish to bring it back to the 
practice of the first centuries. Already 
an opposition to Rome displays itself. 
Their principles are neither limited to 
Naples nor even to Italy ; and the Carbo- 
nari have succeeded in sending out 
branches to Switzerland and Tyrol; from 
which they keep up a communication, by 
travellers, with the North of Germany. 
GERMANY. 

The accounts from Troppau to the SOth 
ult, inclusive, state, that it appeared to be 
decided upon, that the Allied Sovereigns, 
as well as the Ministers, should proceed 
to Vienna, where they were to remain till 
the 20th inst. and then to continue their 
negociations in a more Southern town, 
supposed to be Laybach ; but their meet- 
ing at all at the latter place probably de- 
pends upon the answer received from the 
Neapolitan Government. The reports re- 
specting Austria and Naples continue to 
be pacific, 

Troppau, the seat of the present Con- 
gress of Sovereigns, is a city of Silesia, 
and capital of the principality of the same 
name. It is situated on the river Oppa, 
being walled, and containing an ancient 
Palace of the Princes, with three parochial 
churches, a college, three convents of 
monks, a nunnery, and a commandary of 
the Order of St. John. It is also the seat 
of the Regency for the Bohemian part of 
Silesia. In 1753 the greatest part of 
this town was destroyed by fire. It be- 
longs to Austria, and is 80 miles S.S. E. of 
Breslau. 

ASIA. 

The ceremony of proclaiming the acces- 
sion of his present Majesty took place at 
Bombay on the 7th of June. A consi- 
derable degree of alarm was created on 
the occasion by the explosion of a powder- 
chest on one of the batteries; by which 
accident six European artillerymen and 
two Lascars were killed, and one Matross 
desperately wounded, His Majesty’s ship 
Carron, Captain Furneaux, was totally 
lost on the 6th of July, on the coast of 
Juggernaut; Lieutenant Sconce of the 
Royal Artillery, the Master, and nineteen 
of the crew were drowned ; the rest ouly 
preserved their lives. Uniform tranquil- 
lity appears to reign throughout the inte- 
rior of Hindostan, 

The Bombay Governmeut have resolved 
to make the island of Kenn, or Kneese, in 
the Persian Gulf, a military and commer- 
cial station. This island is spoken of as 
early as the voyage of Nearchus, and has 
been a place of note as a Mahomedan 
depot of commerce. 


AMERICA AND THE WEST-INDIES. 
We have received the Message to Con- 
gress of the President of the United States. 
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It is too long for insertion in our pages ; 
but the following is the substance of the 
most material passages :—Thbe President 
commences with observing, that, taking 
all circumstances into consideration, the 
country has much cause to rejoice in the 
felicity of her situation; but unvaried 
prosperity is notimplied thereby. A pres- 
sure has been felt in certain classes of the 
community, which, from the partial suffer- 
ings they have experienced, form excep- 
tions to the great body of the nation. 
Respecting Spain, he says, nothing expli- 
cit can be communicated; but he ex- 
presses a hope that the. differences be- 
tween Spain and the United States, on the 
subject of the Floridas, will be amicably 
adjusted. The negociation with France, 
for placing the American commerce with 
that country on a footing of reciprocity 
and equality, is, with the consent of the 
French Government, to be transferred to 
Washington, The finances of the union 
are declared to be in a flourishing state. 
Since September 1815, about the close 
of the war with England, the national debt 
amounted to upwards of 158,000,000 dol- 
lars; on the 30th of September last, it 
did not exceed 92,000,000; two-fifths of 
thé whole debt having been paid off in 
five years! On the 30th of September, 
there remained in the Exchequer of 
Washington, after defraying the expenses 
of the year, a sum estimated at 1,950 000 
dollars, The remainder of the Message 
relates to the fortifications erecting in va- 
rious parts of the American territory ; 
and the measures taken to obtain an effi- 
cient controul over, and to introduce the 
blessing of civilization among the Indian 
tribes. 

Letters from Rio Janeiro mention the 
arrival there of the Conway, 28, Captain 
Basil Hall, from England, on her way to 
explore certain parts in the South Seas, 
The American frigate Constellation had 
also left Rio for the South Seas; as had 
the French ships Colossus, 80, and Gala- 
tea frigate. 

Christophe, the Black Monarch of Hayti, 
is related to have perished by his own 
hands. By advices to Lloyd’s, dated Cape 
Henry, Oct. 15, it appears, that his troops 
revolted, declaring they would no longer 
have a King ; the inhabitants joined them, 
and subsequently his own guard; upon 
hearing the latter event, Christophe ex- 
claimed, ** then all is finished with me.” 
He soon after retired, and shot himself 
through the heart. It is said, a greater 
tyrant never existed. Not adrop of blood 
has been shed, nor has the sacredness of 
property been violated. {[t is said, thht 
40,000,000 of dollars were found in the 
treasury of Christophe. 

Intelligence has since been received from 
St. Domingo, that the whole island is now 

under 
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under one Republican Government, at 
the head of which is President Boyer. 
His movements on the death of Christophe 
appear to have been rapid and decisive. 
On the 20th of October he took possession 
of Gonnaives, without opposition, his 
army consisting of ten thousand men. On 
the 22d October he marched for the capi- 
tal, where, it seems, every thing had been 
arranged for his reception; for, on the 


2ist, a meeting of the principal inha- 
bitants, magistrates, and military-officers 
was held, and the immediate entry’ ‘of 
Boyer was announced, as well as that in 
fature all Hayti would be under one go- 
veroment. He accordingly entered ‘the 
capital on the 22d, at the head of 20,000 
men, and he was proclaimed President on 
the 26th, on which day he issued a pro- 
clamation to the Haytians. 


ee 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Nov. 22. As two men were looking into 
a chalk-well near Doddington, in Kent, 
they were alarmed by a human voice 
issuing from it; they immediately pro- 
cured a ladder and descended ; when, to 
their great surprise, they found a young 
woman in a state of excessive exhaustion, 
she having been in this deplorable situa- 
tion sixleen days, without any other sup- 
port than a small! quantity of water which 
occasionally dripped into the well. She 
stated, that proceeding homeward on Mon- 
day, the 6th iust. she feil into this well, 
which had been left uncovered ; that dar- 
ing ber agonising confinement, she had 
repeatedly heard the voices and whistling 
of ploughmen and of persons passing that 
way, but could not make her own voice 
reach them, being at a depth of nearly 
forty feet below the surface of the earth. 
She had endeavoured to form steps by 
raising pieces of chalk, but they had con- 
stantly given way, thus increasing her 
despair at every disappointment. She re- 
ceived very little injury from her fall, and 
has recovered the effects of fear and fasting. 





A man in the neighbourhood of Carnar- 
von some time ago had his nose bitten off 
in an affray. His opponent was brought 
to justice for this brutal offence, and sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ improvement ; 
bot, what is very curious, the complainant 
appeared in court with a handsome new 
nose, made out of the integuments of the 
forehead ; this operation was performed 
by a surgeon at Carnarvon *. 

For the first time in the memory of 
man, a shoal of herrings has, for several 
days past, made their appearance as high 
up the river Thames as Gravesend. 

A Sussex Paper says: “Such is the 
depressed state of the agricultural interest, 
that many graziers in this county are now 
selling stock, in a fatied state, for less 
money than they gave for the same, when 
jean, twelve months ago! Several far- 


mts ate turned mealmen, and are selling 





* We well remember an instance of a 
similar operation performed by Mr. Car- 
pue, of Dean-street, Soho. 


flour to their neighbours at 14d. per gal- 
lon less than the bakers. Im some in- 
stances, Rectors have lowered their tithes, 
and Landlords allowed time for the pay- 
ment of their rents.” 

The Sea is making such rapid encroach- 
ments at the Eastern extremity of Brigh- 
ton, that it has been deemed necessary to 
call a Special Session of the Commission- 
ers of the Town, to devise some mode to 
prevent the future destructive washings of 
the water, 

A liberal subscription has been entered 
into at Harwich, under the patronage of 
the Mayor of that port, for the philan.- 
thropic purpose of building a life-boat, for 
the preservation of seamen, in case of 
accident off that coast. 

Sir Walter Scott, bart. has been unani- 
mously elected President of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, on the resignation 
of Sir James Hall. 

The regular packets between Liverpool 
and the United States now perform their 
passage with the rapidity, and almost with 
the regularity, of a mail-coach. A gen- 
tleman of the former place, lately returned 
from America, was only fifty-five days 
absent from his departure to his return, 
including @ stay of fourteen days at New 
York, , 





Dec... This morning, about one o'clock, 
the house of Mrs. Roper, the Rose and 
Crown Inn, Kirkby-Lonsdale, was disco- 
vered to be on fire. The hostler, who was 
the first person awakened by the flames, 
immediately gave the alarm to all the 
family whom the violence of the fire would 
allow him to approach. Mrs. Roper, two 
of her daughters, a female servant, five 
servant-men, a traveller, and a profes- 
sional gentleman, who was a lodger in the 
house, effected their escape, most of them 
by leaping out of the windows. Five of 
the female servants became the victims of 
the devouring element, and were literally . 
burnt to ashes. The House is entirely de- 
stroyed, and scarcely any part of the fur- 
niture was saved. 

Dec. 12. Lord Brownlow was sworn into 
the Office of Kecorder of Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire, in the room of the late venerable 
Sir Joseph Banks, bart. 

Dec. 
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Dec. 14. At the seat of the Marquis 
Cornwallis (in Suffolk), bis Lordship’s 
tenants presented bim with a beautiful 
silver cup, ‘‘as a testimony (as the in- 
scription upon it expressed) of their high 
respect and esteem for his character as a 
Jandlord and a man.” 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 
Wednesday, Nov. 29. 


This was the day appointed by her 
Majesty to return public thanks, at St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, for the result of the late 
proceedings against her. At a little before 
ten the Queen started in fer carriage 
(closed) from Brandenburgh House, and 
was escorted to Hyde Park Corner by 
about 150 horsemen. Great numbers of 
persons followed and joined the cavalcade 
on its way. The procession went along the 
Strand to Temple-Bar, where it was met 
by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, the Mar- 
shalmen, &c.; and, after the Queen had 
entered the city, the gates were closed. 
The crowd here was tremendous. The 
Lord Mayor’s and Sheriffs’ state carriages 
fell into the line, and the whole moved on 
to St. Paul’s. Sir R. Wilson rode on one 
side of her Majesty’s carriage, and Mr. 
Home on the other. The windows were 
crowded with spectators. On arrival at 
the Cathedral, the Royal carriages passed 
round to the usual entrance. Her Majesty 
entered the Church, leaning on the arm of 
the Lord Mayor, and preceded by the City 
Marshals, the Sheriffs, and the Members 
of the Corporation. She was attended by 
her Vice Chamberlain, Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton, Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Hume, and 
Mr. Hobb Li ts Flinn. and 
Hownam; Mrs. Hownam, and the Countess 
of Oldi, were also present. During the 
Queen’s progress to St. Paul’s, her car- 
riage was closed up; but on her return 
from that Cathedral, it was opened. 

About half-past one o’clock this morn- 
ing, the neighbourhood of Wardour-street, 
Soho, was thrown into the utmost confu- 
sion by flames bursting forth from the 
shop-windows of the house of Mr. Dring, 
tallow-melter and chandler. The premises 
were soon completely gutted, and the 
whole of the extensive stock in trade and 
valuable furniture was destroyed. The 
fire extended its ravages to the two ad- 
joing houses ; the one occupied by Mr. 
T. Little, a master cooper, and the other 
by’ Mr. Griffiths, appraiser and under- 
taker, both of which, together with their 
stéck in trade and furniture, shared the 
fate of the former. Several other houses 
suffered materially. 














Mr. Kemble has left England for his re- 
tirana at Lausanne. He has executed 
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a deed of gift, substituting Mr. Charlies 
Kemble the proprietor, in liew of himself, 
of the valuable share he possessed in Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. Report states it to 
be worth 25,0008. 

Dr. Tomline, now Bishop of Winchester, 
who for so many years held the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s, bas most munificently pre- 
sented 20004. to the Chapter for the pur- 
chase of a painted window for that Ca- 
thedral. 

The Master and Governors of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons have published an earnest 
recommendation to the members of that 
College, not to inoculate Small Pox; but 
to pursue and promote the practice of Vac- 
cination ; being convinced that the entire 
extinction of the Small Pox would be the 
happy result of the suppression of inocu- 
culation of that disease, and the universal 
adoption of Vaccination. 

In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court it has 
been publicly announced, and wished to 
be made public, that, by the new Act of 
Parliament, persons living in the country 
might save the expence of coming to town 
by sending up their affidavits, 

The machinery and plate for the 11. 
notes have been completed some time, and 
about one million and a half printed ; 
70,0002. per day are struck off, and the 
issue at the Bank averages about 60,000, 
so that there are plenty of Ones now 
ready ; but it is said the Directors have 
ordered the numbering of those notes by 
machinery, cousequently it will take a 
considerable time before they are com- 
pleted. The 5/. notes are also ready for 
working; but the larger ones are still in 
an unfinished state. 

Tuesday, Dec. 5. 

In the Court of” King’s Bench, West- 
minster, an action was tried, Cleary versus 
Cobbett ; in which the former sought to 
obtain damages from Mr. William Cob- 
bett, for aspersing his character in a let- 
ter written by him to Mr. H. Hunt, where- 
in it was stated that Cleary had forged the 
well-known letter read at the Westminster 
hastings, in which Mr. Cobbett reflected 
on the character of Mr. Hunt. The Jury 
returned a verdict against the defendant. 
Damages, 40s. They were laid at 3000/. 

Thursday, Dec. 7. 

His Majesty held a Court to receive a 
loyal Address from the University of Cam- 
bridge. The members of the University 
assembled at Willis’s Rooms, in King- 
street, St. James’s, with the University of- 
ficers, &c. ; from which place they began 
to move in grand procession a few minutes 
before three o'clock. The procession was 
headed by two Esquire Bedells, in their 
fall robes, carrying their silver insignia of 
office, followed by the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Caput, the Proctors, Pro-Proctors, 
Taxors, Moderators, and Scrutators. They 

consisted 
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consisted of about 260; among the distin- 

guished members present, - were—the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 

Ely, the Earl of St. Germains ; the Rev. 

Dr. Walmsley ; Sir Henry Russel, &c. 
Friday, Dec. 8. 

In the Court of Chancery, a case was 
heard, in which the question for decision 
was, whether or not the exeéutors of a per- 
son deceased should be compelled to pay 
a doctor’s bill, amounting to no less than 
3212. The parties lived at a village in 
Leicestershire, and the bill was for five 
years’ medical attendance. Among the 
items charged were the following :— 
Twenty-four visits at a guinea each—five 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight 
dranghts—one hundred and sixty-eight 
mixtures—one hundred and nineteen bo- 
luses—sixty-eight lotions—seventy-eight 
liniments—two hundred and fifty-eight 
boxes of pills—-and other doses of various 
descriptions, to the amount of seven hun- 
dred in number. There was also a charge 
for having seven times tapped the patient 
for dropsy.—The Lord Chancellor said, 
he would read the affidavits before giving 
his decision. 

The Lord Mayor, accompanied by Al- 
dermen Sir W. Curtis, Sir W. Leighton, 
Sir C. Flower, Birch, Bridges, and Hey- 
gate, the Recorder, Sheriff Williams, and 
City Officers, atiended his Majesty at 
Carleton-Palace, with a loyal Address 
from the Court of Aldermen ; from which 
we give a single extract:—‘' We feel, 
Sire, that in order to avert the devastation 
threatened by a torrent of impiety and se- 
dition, it becomes the bounden duty of all 
the liege subjects of the realm, to stand 
forward without delay, and avow their de- 
termination to support the principles of 
the British Constitution in the true spirit 
of British loyalty; to rally round the 
Throne, and guard the religion and laws 
of the country from outrage and insult.” 

To this address his Majesty returned a 
most gracious answer, concluding thus :— 
* You may rely on my constant support 
in the discharge of the duties which arise 
out of the present extraordinary conjunc- 
ture, We are engaged in a common cause ; 
and I feel most deeply, that the honour of 
my Crown, and the happiness of my reign, 
are inseparably interwoven with the main- 
tenance of our established Constitution, 
and with the true interests gnd welfare of 
my people.” 

Saturday, Dec. 9. 

The Lord Mayer attended by Mr. Al- 
derman Wood, the Recorder, Mr. Sheriff 
Waithman, Mr. Sheriff Williams, the City 
Officers, and about 60 Members of the 
Court of Common Council, proceeded from 
Guildhall about two o'clock, and went to 
Carleton Palace, where they presented an 
Address te his Majesty. It concluded 
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thus :—*‘ We therefore humbly pray-your 
Majesty to dismiss from your, presence 
and councils for ever, those Ministers whose 
pernicious measures have so long endan- 
gered the Throne, undermined the Con- 
stitution, and blighted the prosperity. of 
the nation.” To which his Majesty was 
pleased to return the following answer :— 
“It has been with the most painful feel- 
ings that I have heard the sentiments con- 
tained in the Address and Petition now 
presented to me by the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Common Councilmen of the 
City of London. Whatever may be the 
motives of those by whom it is brought 
forward, its evident tendency is to inflame 
the passions and mislead the judgment of 
the unwary and less enlightened part of 
my subjects, and thus to aggravate all the 
difficulties with which we have to con- 
tend.” 
Monday, Dec. 11. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, an action 
was tried, Wright versus Cobbett, to reco- 
ver a compensation in damages for an in- 
jury which the plaintiffs character had 
sustained from several libels published by 
the defendant in the Political Registers of 
Jan. 4, 1817, Mar. 6, 1819, Jan. 6, 1820; 
in which he described the plaintiff as a 
wretch whom he intended to hold up to 
infamy the first opportunity—-an associate 
with Cleary in fabricating letters and 
vouchers — a person whom he had often 
said would be hanged for forgery, and 
whom he had cautioned to beware the jest 
did not become a prophecy. Mr, Wright 
and Mr. Cobbett had been concerned in 
the Parliamentary Register, and other 
works published by the latter, Mr. Cob- 
bett conducted his own defence,—The 
Jury, after deliberating an hour and three 
quarters, found a verdict for the plaintiff 
—Damages, 1000/. 

Tuesday, Dec. 19. 

This being the day appointed, by royal 
command, for the presentation to his Ma- 
jesty of the Loyal Address from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, preparations were made 
for the proper reception of the Deputation 
at Carleton House. The Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who formed the procession as- 
sembled before two o’clock at the ** Go- 
tbic Hall,” in Pall-mall, in great numbers. 
It was headed by Lord Grenville, Chan- 
cellor of the University, and Dr, Lee, the 
Vice Chancellor, in their robes; they were 
followed by an immense number of the 
Members of the University, attired accord- 
ing to their respective rauks. We noticed 
amongst them, the Lord Chief Justice 
Abbott, Sir W. Scott, Sir C. Robinson, 
Mr. Justice Holroyd, Sir C. S, Hunter, 


the Recorder of London, &c.—His Ma- 
jesty received the Deputation on his 
Throne, and surrounded by his Cabinet 
Ministers and principal Officers of —_ 
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The Address was received and answered 
im the most gracious manner. 
Wednesday, Dec. 20. 

Mr. Canning resigned the place of Pre- 
sident of the Board of Controul, and his 
seat in the Council. It is said that he will 
go to reside for a short time on the Conti- 
nent, but not in any official capacity. 
The reason given for Mr. Canning’s 
resignation is this—‘ Because he could 
not, with h to himself, remain in 
administration, after the turn which the 
Queen’s business has taken, and the Par- 
liamentary discussion likely to ensue upon 
it,” 








THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


New Pieces, 
Covent Garpen THEATRE, 
” Dee. 2. The Warlock of the Glen, a 
Melo-drama. The scenery is rich, the 
music appropriate, and the story interest- 


ing; and the piece has been often acted ' 
with success. 





Drury Lane THeatre. 

Nov. 28. Justice; or, The Caliph and 
the Cobler; a Musical Drama, in three 
Acts, said to be the production of a Mr. 
Faucit, the manager of one of the provin- 
cial theatres. The scene is laid at Bag- 
dat; and the main plot rises out of a whim- 
sical scheme of the Caliph to promote the 
marriage of an unfortunate Cobbler, who 
had no relations, by appointing him his 
Vizier pro tempore ; which draws upon him 
the kind attentions of all who are even 
namesakes of his.—The piece was well re- 
ceived. 

Dec. 15. Pocahontas; or, The Indian 
Princess ; an American Drama, in three 
acts, founded on an historical fact. Well 
acted, and much applauded. 


ee ee 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 


Nov. 25. 11th Dragoons—Capt. Sir H. 
Floyd to be Major. 

17th Ditto—Brevet Lieut.-col. Wilson 
to be Lieut.-colonel ; and Brevet Major 
Sale to be Major. 

33d Foot—Brevet Lieut.-col. Grant to 
be Major. 

Dec. 2, 4th Dragoons—Brevet Major 
Onslow to be Major. 

Artillery—Brevet Col. Fisher to be Co- 
lonel ;* Brevet Lieut.-col. Drummond to 
be Lieut.-colonel ; and Brevet Major Sky- 
ring to be Major. 

Dec. 9. H. Edwards, Esq. to be Hano- 
verian Consul in Sicily. 

The 84th, or York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment, allowed to bear the Union Rose as 
a badge upon its colours; and the 9Ist 
Kegiment to be in future styled the 9ist, 
or Argyleshire Regiment. 

6th Light Dragoons—Major B. Har- 
ding, from the half-pay of the 10/st Foot, 
to be Major. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-gen. Sir A. Campbell, 
Bart. to have the local rank of General in 
the East Indies only. 

Dec. 16. N. Nixon, Esq. Warden of 
the Fleet, vice J. Eyles, Esq. deceased. 

Brever.—Capt. J. P. Adye, Royal Ar- 
tillery, to be Major in the Army. 

Dec. 19. J. Crawford, Esq. to be Con- 
sul at Maryland, and to reside at Balti- 
more, 





Memsers RETURNED*TO PARLIAMENT. 

Dec.9. Borough of Westbury.—Sir M. 
M. Lopez, aod P. J. Miles. 

Dec. 19. Berwick—Sic F. Blake, vice 
St. Paul, dec. 
Gent.iMac. December, 1820. 


EccresiasticaL Prererments. 

Rev. J. Blicke, B. D. of Wentworth R. 
in the I-le of Ely, vice Pearce, deceased. 

Rev. J. Dampier, West Wrathing V. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. Augustus B. Henniker, Great and 
Little Thoraham RR. Suffolk, 

Rev. T. J. Lates, Chariton Abbots Per- 
petual Curacy, Gloucestershire, vice Wal- 
lett, deceased. 

Rev. J. Harcourt Skrine, Thundersley 
R. Essex. 

Rev. W. French, M. A. Fellow and Ta- 
tor of Pembreke Hall, Cambridge, to be 
Master of Jesus College, vice Pearce, de- 
ceased, 

Rev. P. Gunning (Rector of Bathwick), 
Newton St. Loe R. near Bath, vice J. Wood, 
deceased, 

Rev. J. Savile Ogle, to the new Prebend 
of Durham Cathedral, vice Hon. Anchitel 
Grey, resigned, 

Rev. J. Brewster, Laughton V. in Lin- 
colnshire, vice J. Smallpage, deceased. 

Rev. George Williams, of Martin Hus- 
singtree, to be a minor canun of Worcester 
Cathedral. 

Rev. Peter Elers, Rishangles R. Suffolk. 

Rev. George .Pickard, jun, Staunton- 
upon-Arrow V. Herefordshire. 

Hon. and Rev, William Leonard Ad- 
dington, second son of Viscount Sidmouth, 
Poole R. Wilts. 

Rev. G. F. St. John, of Baliol College, 
Oxford, Manston R. Dorset, 

Rev. H. J. Todd, M. A, Settrington R. 
Yorkshire, vice Gilbert, deceased, 

Rev. John Ellis (Vicar of Langwin) 
Cerrig-v-druidion R. Denbighshire. 

Rev. W. N. Parnell, Crossgate Perpe- 
tual Curacy, Leeds. 

De . 
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Births and Marriages of eminent Persons. 





{[Dec, 


BIRTHS. 


Dee. 10. The Duchess of Clarence of 
a Princess. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Right Hon. George Canning, First Com- 
missioner for the Affairs of India, were in 
attendance. The young Princess, al- 
thongh prematurely born, is expected to 
live. She has since been named Elizabeth, 
by Royal command. 


Nov. 21. At the Hague, the Countess 
of Athlone, a son and heir.—23. In Hol- 
les street, Dublin, Lady Killeen, a son. 

Lately, at Chesterfield, the wives “of 
three Gentlemen, all skinners by trade, 
and the only skinners in the town, were, 
within a few days of each other, delivered 
of twins, and ail females. 


—_—_ 


MARRIAGES. 


June i171. At Bombay, Captain M‘Leod, 
to Miss Gwinnett, daughter of Theodore 
Gwinnett, Esq. of Cheltenham. 

July 5. In Ceylon, William Granville, 
esq. Deputy Secretary to his Majesty’s 
Government, to Frances, daughter of the 
late Hon, George Turnour, and niece to 
the late Cardinia! de Bausset of Paris, and 
to the Earl of Winterton. 

Aug. 19. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Wm. Joplin, esq. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, to Miss Sarah Jameson Harrington, 
of London, 

Oct. 7. At St. Vincent's, George Hyde, 
esq. to Mrs, Steele, daughter of the late 
Robert Burke, esq. of Prospect Lota, in 
the county of Cork. 

15. At Halifax, Hanby Engan, esq. to 
Miss E. Forster, daughter of Major Forster, 
commanding the Royal Artillery at Nova 
Scotia. 

27. Arthur Phippen, esq. M. D. of 
Wedmore, Somersetsbire, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of Edward Edwards, esq. 

Nov. 13. A. Farquhar, esq. of Glasgow, 
to Susan Windsor, daughter of Wm. Ber- 
ry, esq. of Edinburgh. 

Chas. Wilkinson, esq. of Rose-in-Vale, 
near Truro, to Margaret, daughter of 
George Ross, esq. of Wigtown, N. B. 

15. Richard Watkins, esq. M. D. of 
Youghal, to Miss. Sarefield, late of Cork. 

Rev. J. R. Moffatt, Rector and Vicar 
of Athlone, to Elizabeth Frances Arm- 
strong, daughter of Robert Kellett, esq., of 
Westertown (Meatb.) 

P. Godfrey, esq. of Knockberry, to Miss 
O'Dogherty, daughter of the late Colonel 
O’Dogherty, of the 69th regiment. 

17. Peter Ramsay, esq. of Edinburgh, 
banker, to the Hon, Susan Mary Hamil- 
ton, daughter of the late Right Hoa. Wil. 
liam Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 

18, Major Wm. P. De Bathe, of the 
85th regiment, daughter of T. Earle, esq. 
of Spekelands, Lancashire. 

21. Frangois de Courtney Chevalier de 
Fouchecourt, to Frances, daughter of T. 
Hamilton Ayliffe, esq. of Brompton. 

T. Langtown, esq. of Bath, to Mary, 
daughter of Jeremiah Ryan, esq. of New 
Town, city of Waterford. 


Sir Guy Campbell, bart. son of General 
Campbell, to Pamela, daughter of the late 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

John Thurnham, esq. late of Messina, 
in Sicily, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. John Finlater, of Cairney. 

22, The Rev. Arthur Knox, son of the 
late Arthur Knox, esq. of Castlerea (Mayo), 
to Mary, daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Denis Daly, of Dunsandle (Galway) 

23. Henry Mitchison, esq. of Canon- 
bury Place, to Maria, daughter of George 
Buckton, esq. of Hornsey. 

Rev. N. Roberts, of Trevedrid, Montgo- 
meryshire, and Cae Glass, Oswestry, to 
Frances, third daughter of the late John 
Matthews, esq. of Plas Bostock, Denbigh- 
shire, 

25. Leslie Finlayson, esq. of Kenning~- 
ton, to Anne Maria, daughter of the late C. 
Pennick, esq. of Tregombo Hall, Cornwall. 

John Crawfurd, esq. of the Hon. the 
East India Company’s service, on the 
Bengal Establishment, to Anne Horatio, 
daughter of James Perry, esq. of Tavi- 
stock-square 

27. Lieut.-col. Greentree, of the Hon, 
East India Company’s service, to Jane 
Maria, daughter of the late Colonel Sir 
John Dyer, K. C. B. 

Nath. Hall, of New Hall, to Miss Chat- 
field, of Horton. 

28. The Rev. Alex. Waugh, A. M. of 
the Scots’ Church, Miles’s-Lane, to Miss 
Louisa Gordon. 

29, E.G. W. Wright, esq. of Hereford, 
to Miss Hoby, of New North-street. 

30. The Rev. Colin Campbell, to the 
Hon, Beatrice Byng, daughter of the late 
Viscount Torrington. 

Percy Scott, esq. of Coolmain, (Cork), 
to Mary, danghter of the Rev. Andrew 
Gother, late of Shorewell, Isle of Wight. 

Capt. Thornbrough, R. N. son of Adm, 
Sir Edw. Thorobrough, K. C. B. to Emily, 
daughter of Dan. Garrett, _ €8q. of Cott 
House, vear Honiton. 

W. Day Beard, esq. of Duke-street, to 
Miss Izard, of Jerman Place. 

Edward, son of Henry Burmester, esq. 
of Gwynne House, Essex,to Charlotte, dau, 
of T. Cotton, esq. of Chase Lodge. 

Lately, 
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Lately. Wm. Nepean, esq. of the 16th 
Lancers, son of Sir Evan Nepean, bart. 
to Emilia, daughter of Col. Yorke. 

At Huddersfield, Capt. William Allen- 
son, of Gainsborough, to Miss Harriet 
Procter, of Salterhebble, near Halifax. 

Rev. Thomas Butt, rector of Kynners- 
ley, Shropshire, to Catherine, dau. of the 
Rev. Kdw. Bromhead, Rector of Reep- 
ham, Norfolk, and widow of the late Jas. 
Edwards, esq. of Pall-mall and Hendon. 

Joseph Sadler, esq. of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, to Sarah, dau. of William Guest, 
esq. of Egbaston Grove, near Birming- 
ham. 

At Edinbnargh, William Lambie, esq. to 
Elizabeth Dundas, dau, of Patrick Crich- 
ton, esq. both of Jamaica. 

Charles Fagg, esq. of Hythe, Kent, to 
Miss Batten, of Bury-street. 

Dec. 2. F. Acton, esq. nephew of the 
late Sir J. Acton, bart. of Shropshire, 
Prime Minister at Naples, to Esther, relict 
of the late Wm. Baker, esq. jun. 

4. AtSt. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square, the Right Hon. William Hay Carr, 
Earl of Errol, Hereditary Lord High Con- 
stable and Knight Marischal of Scotland, 
to Miss Eliza Fitzclarence, third daughter 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
rence, who gave the bride away. The ce- 
remony being performed, the nuptial 
party proceeded to the residence of the 
Duke of Clarence, St. James’s Palace, 
where 28 persons sat down to breakfast, at 
which they were joined by her Royal 
Highness the Princess Sophia. At kalf-past 
12 o’clock the bride and bridegroom left 
London in the Noble Earl’s new chariot. 
The bride’s dress was presented to her by 
their Royal High the Pri Ss; it 
was one of the handsomest ever secn in 
materials and taste. Her Ladyship 
changed it after breakfast for her travel- 
ling dress, The presents to the bride were 
magnificent, particularly that from the 
Queen of Wirtemberg. 

6. Thomas William Glanville, esq. of 
Stanmore, Middlesex, to Catherine Moody, 
dau. of William Runciman, esq. of Wo- 
burn, Bedfordshire. 

7. George Abbey, esq. solicitor, of 
Northampton, to Mary Christiana, dau. of 
the late James Price, esq. of Park-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

The Rev. Thos. Carew, B. D. son of the 
late Sic Thomas Carew, bart. of Castle Ti- 
verton, and also of Haccomb, Devonshire, 
to Holway, dau. of the late Rob. Baker, 
esq. of Cuollumpton, in the same county. 

William, son of John Maitland, esq. of 
Woodford Hall, Essex, to Aone, daughter 
of Benjamin Gott, esq. of Armley House, 
Yorkshire. 

8, William Horatio Harrison, esq. of 
Chelsea, to Miss Anne Pratchet Wilson, of 
Knightsbridge. 
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W. E. Smith, esq. to Henrietta Marga- 
ret, daughter of G. F, Herbst, esq. of 
Turnham Green, 

9. At Dublin, H. Slade, esq. of the 
43d Light Infantry, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Hon. A. Cole Hamilton, of Bel- 
trim Castle, county Tyrone. 

The Hon. Capt. Joceline Percy, R. N. 
son of the Earl of Beverley, to Sophia, 
daughter of Moreton Walhouse, esq. of 
Hatherton, Staffordshire. 

Francis Tarrant Fenton, esq. of Austin 
Friars, to Frances, dau. of Thomas Ashby, 
esq. of Lambeth. 

12, The Rey. Henry Livius, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Emma, dau. of the 
Rev. J. Grinfield, of Berkeley-square, 
Bristol. 

The Rev. S. E., Batten, of Harrow-on- 
the- Hill, to Caroline, dau. of the late Rev. 
J. Venn, rector of Clapham. 

Robert Banner, jun. esq. of Wooler, 
Northumberland, to Elizabeth Ashbery 
Fuller, daughter of the late John Fuiler, 
esq. of London. 

John Thos, Waight, esq. of Southamp- 
ton, Hants, to Miss Eliza Austin, of Ken- 
nington, Surrey, 

T. Brockhurst Barclay, esq. of Devon- 
shire-street, Portland-place, to Sarah, 
daughter of Henry Peters, esq. of Betch- 
worth Castle, Surrey. 

Major Chetwynd Stapylion, of the 
Royal Hussars, to Margaret, dau. of Geo, 
Hammond, esq. of Hampton Court, 

14, Alexander Dobie, esq. of Palsgrave 
Place, son of David Dobie, esq. of Gart- 
ferry (Lanark, N. B.), to Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Greene, of St. Olave, 
Southwark. 

Edw. Radford, esq. of Tausley, Derby- 
shire, to Eliza Diana, dau, of the late 
Childers Walbanke Childers, esq. of Cant- 
ley, near Doncaster. 

Stephen, son of Rob. Salmon, esq. of 
Shepherd’s Bush, to Mary, daughter of P. 
Cowcher, esq. of Alfred’s Place, Bedford- 
square, 

The Rev. George Turner, of Spelsbury, 
Oxfordshire, to Miss Hilton, of Ironmon- 
ger-lane. 

Wa. \Lookey, esq. to Miss Prudence 
Catherine Davies, of Mouot Gardens, 
Lambeth. 

Charles Adams, esq. of Coventry, to 
Margaret, dau. of S. L. Maclean, M.D. of 
Sudbury, Suffolk, 

15. Capt. Wright, of the 95th regiment, 
to Jemima Vina, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Rey- 
nolds, of Rose and Cottage, Old Brompton. 

16. The Kev. J. T. Law, eldest son of 
the Bishop of Chester, to Lady H. C. 
Grey, daughter of the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington. 

21. The Rev. Hen. Blunt, A. M. vicar 
of Clare, Suffolk, to Julia Anne, dau. of 
Joseph Nailer, esq. of Chelsea, 


OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 





Ear or Desart. 


Nov, 22. At his seat, Desart, co. 
Kilkenny, in his 33d year, the Right 
Hon. John Otway Cuffe, Earl of Desart, 
Viscount Castlecuffe, Viscount and Ba- 
ron Desart. This amiable and much 
regretted young nobleman was born 
Feb, 20, 1788 ; succeeded his father Ot- 
way Earl of Desart, August 9, 1804 ; 
married Oct. 7, 1817, Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Maurice N. O'Connor, esq. 
of Mount Pleasant, King’s County 
(claimant to the antient Peerage of 
Killeen as heir general of Peter, fourth 
Earl of Fingall, and thirteenth Baron 
Killeen), and had issue an only son, 
Jobn Otway O'Connor, Viscount Castle- 
euffe, born Oct. 12, 1818, now third 
Earl of Desart, and fifth Baron. He is 
a strong, healthy, and lovely child.—The 
late Peer was the only son of Otway, 
third Baron Desart, created Viscount 
Desart in 1781, and further advanced 
in 1793, to the dignities of Viscount 
Castlecuffe and Earl of Desart; by the 
Lady Anne Browne, eldest daughter of 
John Earl of Altamont, and sister of 
John Denis, first Marquis of Sligo. His 
Lordship was extremely beloved and re- 
spected in his neighbourhood, where he 
was eminently active in upholding the 
public peace, and advancing the true 
interests of his country. In 1868, the 
Earl was elected a Member of the House 
of Commons for the borough of Bossiney 

With much gratification we subjoin a 
eharacter of this amiable Nobleman, as 
sent to us by a Correspondent : 

His opening talents and early habits 
afforded the happiest presages of dis- 
tinction. He studied the moral and 
political history of his country; and 
acquired a general and practical know- 
ledge of its past condition, and present 
resources. He'entered early into pub- 
lic life with the fairest hopes of at- 
taining eminence ; unhappily ill health 
soon checked the course of his laudable 
ambition, But his patriotic feeling, the 
ceaseless impulse of active benevolence, 
still engaged him in a life of usefulness, 
even in domestic retirement. The ener- 
gies of his mind found a sphere for exer- 
tion in promoting the local interests of 
his country; which not even the in- 
ereasing delicacy of his health could 
abate. His principles were as sound as 
his integrity was inflexible. Truth and 


honour were governing impulses in 
every action of his life.- By living on 





his estate he gave a new face to that 
part of the country. His tenants pros- 
pered in industry, and advanced in com- 
fort, under his protection. Warm in 
his attachments, his candour never suf- 
fered him to induce a hope which he 
did not zealously endeavour to realize. 
His disposition was cheerful, his man- 
ners finished and engaging; and his 
quick and lively fancy lent a charm to 
conversation, which rarely failed to raise 
emotions of intellectual pleasure. His 
courage and his fortitude were invin- 
cible ; to his latest moments his sere- 
nity remained unruffled, bis intellect 
unclouded, and the elevation of his soul 
became more apparent, as he felt the 
nearer approach of his awful change. 
They who surrounded his death-bed, 
witnessed an impressive example in the 
exalted piety, the Christian resignation, 
the calm, full of hope, with which this 
virtuous Nobleman, in the prime of life, 
and in the full enjoyment of domestic 
happiness, sunk into the grave. 





MARCHIONESS OF THOMOND. 


The Dowager Marchioness of Tho- 
mond (whose death was recorded in p. 
285) died of apoplexy. Her Ladyship 
possessed an highly-gifted and well-cul- 
tivated understanding. Her talents 
were various and distinguished ; her 
conversation enlightened and brilliant ; 
her manners easy, and affable to all. 
She was a most firm friend, and an af- 
fectionate relation: to her domestics 
she was always kind and benevolent. 
Her friends and acquaintance were nu- 
merous; and it may be truly said, she 
had no enemies,—she was in heart and 
practice a Christian. 





CounTess oF CLERMONT. 


Dec. 3. At Hastings, in her 87th 
year, the Right Hon. Frances Countess 
of Clermont, widow of William Henry 
Fortescue, Earl of Clermont, who died 
without issue in 1806, when the Earldom 
became extinct; but the Viscounty of 
Clermont devolved to his nephew Wil- 
liam Charles, the present Peer. Her 
Ladyship was the eldest daughter of 
Colonel John Murray, Knight of the 
Shire for Monaghan, by Mary, Dowager 
Baroness Blayney, only daughter and 
heiress of Sir Alexander Cairnes, bart. 
descended from the family of Cairnes of 
Richardston 























Richardston in Scotland, and in the fe- 
male line from Elizabeth Stuart, sister 
of Henry Lord Darnley, father of King 
James I, 





Viscount KiRKWALL. 

Nov. 23. At his residence in Hans- 
place, Knightsbridge, after a few days 
illness, of an inflammation of the intes- 
tines, aged 42, the Hon. John Fitz- 
maurice, Viscount Kirkwall. His Lord- 
ship was the son of the late Hon. Thos, 
Fitzmaurice, only brother of William, 
first Marquis of Lansdown, by Mary 
O’Bryen, present Countess of Orkney in 
her own right, only child of Murrough 
Marquis of Thomond, by Anne Coun- 
tess of Orkney in her own right. His 
Lordship married, in 1802, Anna Maria 
Blaquiere, eldest daughter of John, first 
Lord De Blaquiere, by whom he has 
left issue Thomas John Hamilton Fitz- 
maurice, now Viscount Kirkwall, born 
in 1803, and William Edward, born in 
1805. 





Apmirat Sir B. CALDWELL. 

Lately. Near Basingstoke, at his 
son's house, in the 83d year of his age, 
Admiral Sir Benjamin Caldwell. He 
was educated in the Royal Naval Aca- 
demy at Portsmouth, and fought under 
the Admirals Boscawen, Hawke, Rod- 
ney, and Howe. For some years of the 
American Revolutionary War, he com- 
manded the Emerald frigate of 32 guns, 
on the Coast of America, and in the 
West Indies, with great success against 
the enemy; and on his return to Europe 
in charge of a valuable convoy, was ap- 
pointed to the Hannibal of 50 guns, 
and despatched to St. Helena to escort 
the homeward-bound Indiamen from 
thence. On arriving in England he was 
removed to the Agamemnon of 64 guns, 
and in her bore a very distinguished 
part in Lord Rodney’s memorable de- 
feat of the French fleet, under the Count 
De Grasse, off Guadaloupe, the 12th of 
April, 1782. During the armaments of 
1787 and 1790, he commanded the Al- 
cide and Berwick, 74-gun ships; and on 
the breaking out of the war in 1793, 
hoisted his flag as a Rear-Admiral, on 
board the Impregnable of 98 guns, in 
the fleet under Earl Howe, in which ship 
he greatly contributed towards the de- 
struction of the enemy, in the glorious 
victory of the Ist of June 1794, though, 
like the late Lord Collingwood, and 
some others, not honoured with a medal 
for his services on that day; he, how- 
ever, was named in the thanks of both 
Houses of Pailiament, and soon after- 
wards sailed for the West Indies with 
six sail of 74-gun ships, where he re- 
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lieved Earl St. Vincent, and continued 
as Commander in Chief on the Leeward 
Island station, till superseded by Sir 
John Laforey, in June 1795. From that 
date he never solicited employment, but 
he lived long enough to have his wound- 
ed feelings healed by his present Ma- 
jesty, who a few months since was gra- 
ciously pleased to confer upon him the 
order of Grand Cross of the Bath, thus 
rendering happy the latter days of a 
brave, honourable, and faithful subject, 
ever zealous to promote the welfare of 
his country, and the naval service in 
particular, which is highly indebted to 
him for some of its best improved regu- 
lations during the late war. In private 
life he was a kind, sincere friend, be- 
loved and respected by all who knew 
him. 





CuristorHe, Kino or Haytt. 

Oct.8. At Sans Souci, in the 53d 
year of his age, Christophe, alias Hen- 
ry I. King of Hayti. A revolution was 
formed two months ago by seven of the 
chiefs, but so secret was it kept, that 
not a single person knew of it until it 
broke out, which was on the night of the 
6th Oct. On that evening they assem- 
bled all the troops in the town, and 
marched them out to Haut-du-Cape, 
distant from this about five miles. Im- 
mediately on the King’s hearing it, 
which was by an express, he sent from 
Sans Souci (where he lay very sick), to 
give certain orders to the Governor, 
which express was sent back to acquaint 
the King that they no longer acknow- 
ledged him as their ruler. He’ sent for . 
his favourite chief, with orders to collect 
all the force possible, and te march 
against the rebels; and, on their ar- 
rival at the Cape, to murder every mu- 
latto and white, without exception ; 
but, previous to their leaving Sans 
Souci, he ordered them into his presence, 
and flattered them very much, gave 
them four dollars each, and promised 
them, if they succeeded in their expedi- 
tion, that they might pillage the Cape, 
and that their situations should be made 
as comfortable as they could wish. In 
the mean time the Independents pre- 
pared themselves for action. On the 
arrival of the King’s troops at Haut-du- 
Cape, on the 8th, where the Independent 
army were stationed, several skirmishes 
took place; but the Independents, not 
wishing that any blood should be spilled, 
hoisted the white flag; and, immedi- 
ately the King’s troops saw that, they 
laid down their arms and came over. 
Their chief (Duke Fort Royal) seeing 
the troops abandon him, fled, but has 
since been taken prisoner. The King, 
finding 
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finding the troops under the command 
of the Duke Fort-Royal, which con- 
sisted of all the force he had at Sans 
Souci excepting his body guard, had 
gone over to the Independents, and 
seeing there was no chance of escaping, 
as it would have taken considerable 
time to have collected another force, 
shot himself through the heart at about 
11 o’clock at night. Since his death the 
different armies have joined the cause 
without firing a shot. When the sol- 
diers pillaged the palace at Sans Souci 
they found 240,000 dollars, or there- 
abouts. 

Christophe was born in the island of 
St. Christopher, one of the Windward 
Islands. He was conveyed to the Cape 
(Francais) when the French took that 
island from the English in 1780. He 
was then sold as a servant, being about 
12 years of age. His master taught 
him the art of cookery, in which he 
excelled. In 1789, he was purveyor 
and cook of the Crown Tavern and 
Hotel, kept in Spanish-street, at the 
Cape, by Miss Montgeon, to whom he 
belonged. The Revolution made Chris- 
tophe the ringleader of revolts, and he 
discovered some military talents under 
Touissant Louverture. In 1802, he be- 
trayed General Leclerc, who had con- 
fided to him the command of a division 
at the advanced posts; and at the death 
of Dessalines, he grasped the supreme 
authority, and assumed the appellation 
of King Henry. His ferocity caused 
him to be dreaded, and, in time, pow- 
erful; instructed in military tactics by 
European officers, he established the 
bulwark of his furces and of his power in 
the estates of Grandpre, Milloland Du- 
breuil, in the quarter of the Bonnet and 
the Tannery, the best military position, 
and the most commanding in the plain 
of the Cape. There he built Sans Souci, 
a delightful retreat, and a sort of town 
defended by numerous forts and redoubts, 

Whatever may be said of the cruelty 
and despotic conduct of Christophe, yet 
he must be regarded, under all the pecu- 
liarities of his situation, as a being of 
extraordinary enterprise, decision, and 
energy. In almost every town in his 
dominions, he established a school on 
the system of Bell and Lancaster, where 
the male children were gratuitously in- 
structed in English and French, and in 
arithmetic; and one of his favourite ob- 
jects was to establish the English lan- 
guage as that of his subjects. The 
country was divided according to the 
French system into arrondissements, of 
which the number was twelve. The ad- 


ministration of justice was regularly 
provided for, and on great occasions the 
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Council of State acted as a tribunal. 
The military establishment was very 
numerous and efficient, comprising 20 
regiments of infantry, two of cavalry, 
and two of artillery. Besides this force, 
there were the Royal Guards, splendidly 
equipped, and a regiment of women, 
called the Amazons, of which the Queen 
was Colonel. The Royal Calendar issued 
for the use of the Court contains no 
less than 147 pages, neatly printed. It 
gives not only the names of the Minis- 
ters, but subjoined to_them are short 
notices, in which the duties of their 
several offices are summed up. The ap- 
pearance of the Court was not destitute 
of splendour, although rather tawdry 
than elegant. 

Christophe was not unconscious of the 
hatred which was felt towards him in 
consequence of his extreme and cruel 
rigour. He once observed to a distin- 
guished British officer, that he knew 
he was considered a tyrant, but that it 
was necessary to be so; the people 
would be more fit for liberty hereafter. 
With his usual arbitrary violence he in- 
troduced marriage, which was almost 
unknown, by making a tour of his terri- 
tories with his Archbishop, and com- 
pelling couplee to be united in matri- 
mony. His vigilance and activity were 
as remarkable as his unrelenting seve- 
rity to all who incurred his displeasure. 
No persons in authority, either civil or 
military, were ever secure from his visits ; 
and it was never known to what point 
his rapid movements were directed. He 
had amassed immense treasure at Sans 
Souci, which was rapidly improving; 
and had also collected there large stores 
of provisions. 





Epwarp O’Brien, Eso. 

July 14, 1816. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, Edward O’Brien, esq. This gentle- 
man was nephew to the late Sir Lucius 
O’Brien, Bart. M. P. for the County of 
Clare, in the Kingdom of Ireland, and 
nearly related to the two noble houses of 
Inchiquin and Charlemont. At an early 
period of life he entered into the army, 
and, assisted by his family interest and 
connections, obtained an ensigncy in a 
regiment of the line, with which he 
embarked for the West Indies, where he 
saw a variety of service whilst “ seeking 
the bubble reputation in the cannon’s 
mouth,” in the Island of St. Domingo ; 
he early distinguished himself, and by 
his gallantry and good conduct was ra- 
pidly promoted to the rank of Captain. 
Soon after this period in his fortune he 
returned to England, possessed of an ar- 
dent mind, splendid talents, cultivated 
by a classical education, improved by 
travel 
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travel and habitual intercourse with the 
elevated ranks of society and fashion, 
in disposition open, generous, and sin- 
cere, the road to fortune and to fame in 
the line of his profession lay open, and 
he had a fair prospect of becoming an 
honour to the country in which he was 
born, and a credit to the illustrious an- 
cestors from whom he was descended ; 
but alas! by one act of imprudence all 
those fair hopes were blasted for ever ; 
allured by the blandishments of dissipa- 
tion, and hurled into the vortex of 
gambling, in one fatal night he was 
ruined in his fortunes, a victim to the 
infatuation of cards and dice, he was 
obliged to part with his commission to 
satisfy a set of swindlers, who designated 
their claims “ debts of honour.” After 
this unfortunate transaction he was 
abandoned, not only by his relatives, but 
the companions that basked around him 
in the sunshine of prosperity ; and after 
encountering a variety of adversity and 
wretchedness, was at length compelled 
by dire necessity to enlist as a private 
soldier in a regiment destined for foreign 
service, in which he was soon promoted 
to the rank of serjeant, in which capa- 
city hearrived with his troop at the Cape 
of Good Hope during the administration 
of Sir John Cradock, to whom he made 
himself known. Sir John, with that 
active benevolence that marked all his 
acts during his government of the Cape, 
out of pity to Mr. O’Brien, and from a 
regard for his family, obtained his dis- 
charge from the regiment, and appointed 
him to the situation of deputy wine 
taster, with a salary of 1,400 rix dollars 
per annum, Mr. O’Brien filled this si- 
tuation with credit to himself and tothe 
general satisfaction of the merchants and 
farmers; and in the course of his official 
duties, suggested to the Governor many 
useful and necessary improvements in 
the growth and management of wines, 
which were sanctioned and adopted. 
On the death of Mr. William Caldwell, 
the bead wine taster, he naturally ex- 
pected, from the length of his services, 
to succeed him, as he had all the active 
duties to perform ; but his friend Sir 
John Cradock bad retnrned to England, 
and his successor *, the present Gover- 
nor, soon appointed one~of his Aid de 
Camps to the situation. The disap- 
pointment of his hopes, in consequence 
of this unexpected arrangement, com- 
bined with the painful recollection of 
the misfortunes of his youth, preyed upon 
his spirits, and after a short illness be 
died, universally regretted and esteemed 





* Lord Charles Henry Somerset. 
t Captain Underwood. 
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by every class of the community at the 
Cape, as well English as Duteh; the lat- 
ter were particularly partial to him from 
the amenity and condescension of his 
manners in his intercourse with them, 

The death of a man possessed of splen- 
did talents and virtue, although his con- 
nections may be circumscribed to a nar 
row sphere, may be justly considered not 
only as a loss to his associates, but to 
the community in general; and, as a 
feeble tribute to departed worth, the 
writer of this article, who spent many 
happy hours in his company, and enjoyed 
the pleasure of his conversation, ‘‘ the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul,” in- 
scribes these few lines to his memory, in 
order to perpetuate his name, through 
the medium of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, and to rescué from oblivion the re- 
membrance of genius, talents, and mis- 
fortune. His remains are interredin an 
obscure corner of the burial-ground of 
Cape Town, and “ nota stone tells where 
he lies.” 





Proressor Youna. 

Nov. 18. At Glasgow, Mr. Professor 
Young, who was long the ornament of 
that University, He went to George’s 
Inn, 1m perfect health, between three 
and four in the afternoon, to take a 
warm-bath, and upon the servant enter- 
ing the room he found him sitting life- 
less in the water. On the @ist his re- 
mains were deposited in the burial- 
ground of the College, attended by almost 
the whole body belonging to the College, 
along with the principal of the clergy, 
and numerous friends and admirers. Allh 
the classes, along with the Professors, 
walked in their gowns. His own (viz. 
the Greek) class walked first in order, 
each of the individuals composing it ex- 
hibiting evident marks of grief for the 
heavy loss they had sustained in the 
death of their lamented Professor. These 
were followed by the Professors; after 
whom came the other gown classes, 
The streets were filled with spectators, 

Mr. Professor Young was beloved by 
all who had the happiness of knowing 
the kindness of his heart, and the active 
benevolence of his life. Filling the Chair 
of Greek Professor in the University 
during 46 years, he, to the last, sus- 
tained the reputation which, with some 
of the most celebrated names in the 
literary history of his country, he had 
raised for that eminent seat of learning. 
‘Fhe acuteness of his intellect, and the 
extent of his classical attainments, were 
universally known to the literary world; 
while the gaiety of his wit, that “ loved 
to play, not wound,” and the liberality 
of his opinions, endeared him to the 
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affections of all whom his society at once 
delighted and instructed. 





NaTHANIBL Pearce, Eso. 

Aug.12. At Alexandria, Nathaniel 
Pearce, esq. deservedly distinguished for 
his travels and long residence in Abys- 
sinia. 

The following interesting statement 
has been received from H. Salt, esq. his 
Majesty’s Consul General in Egypt : 

<* For the last year and a half, since 
his return from Abyssinia, he had been 
residing in the Consulate House, Cairo ; 
when, being anxious to return to his 
native country, Mr. Salt, under whose 
protection he had lived for some years, 
provided him with the necessary funds 
(assisted by a generous friend) for the 
voyage. At the latter end of May, hav- 
ing taken charge of many valuable an- 
tiquities for the British Museum, and 
many other interesting articles for Sir 
Joseph Banks, Lord Montnorris, Lord 
Belmore, Mr. Banks, and Mr. Hamilton, 
he proceeded to Alexandria, where he 
embarked on board a vessel, command- 
ed by Capt. This vessel being 
detained some time for want of cargo, 
and the North-westerly winds having 
set in, he was advised by his friends to 
wait for a vessel belonging to the house 
of Briggs and Co. which was expected to 
sail in September direct for England. 
This arrangement, intended for bis be- 
nefit, proved most unfortunate; he 
landed, and shortly afterwards was 
seized with a bilious fever, which, not- 
withstanding the best medical aid the 
place could afford, brought him to his 
end. He had, during his illness, ex- 
pressed a most anxious desire to see Mr, 
Salt, when, as he said repeatedly, ‘ he 
should die content!’ This satisfaction, 
by a fortunate coincidence, he obtained ; 
Mr. Salt having arrived at Alexandria on 
the 10th, just in time to receive his 
dying farewell, and to pay him those 
last attentions to which the important 
services he had rendered Mr. Salt in 
Abyssinia, and a long and faithful at- 
tachment, had given him such a just 
title. —He was buried in the evening, 
within the precincts of the Greek Con- 
vent; and his funeral was attended by 
Mr. Salt, Mr. Lee (British Consul in 
Alexandria), Mr. Henderson, of the East 
India Medical Establishment, and other 
respectable persons, his body being car- 
ried to the grave by six English sailors ; 
which, from his love to the Navy, in 
which he had served, he had always 
anxiously desired. About 12 days pre- 
vious to his decease he made a will, and 
has left all his papers, which are very 
valuable, to the entire disposal of Mr. 





Salt, with permission to publish them; 
remarking in his will, that it was for 
him that the facts were chiefly collected, 
—Thus has another victim been added 
to the melancholy list of those who have 
fallen in the cause of African research, 

“* Mr. Pearce was born of respectable 
parents, at East Acton, and had attained 
the age of 40. His natural talents were 
great, and in the strangely diversified 
career of his life he had acquired an 
extraordinary fund of general informa- 
tion. In writing he describes what he 
had seen with precision, and leads his 
reader to fancy the scene before his eyes. 
He has left a brother and sisters, who 
loved him, and are anxiously awaiting 
his arrival at home. They will long 
cherish his memory; and it will be for 
ever held in respect by all those who 
knew ,his sterling worth, and who ad- 
mire an honest beart joined to a true 
English spirit.” Alerandria, dugust 20, 
1820, 





Tuomas Quin, Esq. 

At Bandon, near Cork, in his 27th 
year, Thomas Quin, esq. eldest son of 
an eminent King’s Counsel at the Irish 
Bar, of which he had himself recently 
become a member, and would probably 
have proved one of its brightest orna- 
ments. In the University he obtained 
the first honours in pure science, with- 
out the usual tribute of exclusive appli- 
cation. During a period of between 
two and three years passed in London— 
after completing his academic course— 
and a visit to France, whilst the capital 
of that kingdom was yet the pantheon 
of the world—containing within it the 
divinest objects which ancient and mo- 
dern genius have created for the worship 
of enlightened man—he traversed a wide 
range of literature, and the fine arts, 
with an instinctive purity of taste and 
quickness of observation which surprised 
Strangers, but only instructed and de- 
lighted those who knew him. In paint- 
ing inanimate nature (an epithet, by the 
bye, which applied to natural scenery, 
he would not endure) he had more than 
reached the skill of an accomplished 
amateur; and in sculpture and painting, 
his perception of defect and beauty was 
instantaneous and exquisite. His exer- 
cises in public speaking within the pri- 
vate circle of friendly association, gave 
proof of eloquence which, to borrow bis 
own phrase on a particular occasion, 
** would one day fascinate the gaze of 
public admiration.” But what words 
shall express that frank, kind, and man- 
ly character, which attached those whose 
attachment was of worth—which, under 
the breath of personal or public honour, 
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was all strength, elasticity, and erect- 
nhess—which pity could dissolve to very 
woman’s. weakness. Deeply, deeply 
mournful, isthe sentiment of deprivation 
in the bosoms of the many but affection- 
ate friends, with whom he passed the 
morning of his days. When the bond 
of companionship in the pursuit of 
youthful studies, and the, perhaps, still 
more endearing bond ‘of companionship 
in pursuit of the phantom of youthful 
pleasure, with such a spirit, is cut asun- 
der, the heart, unstrung, sinks upon it- 
self, with a despondent sense of the 
evanescence of the springs of human 
happiness, and even of the sources of 
life itself. 








Mr. Joun Dawson. 

Sept. 20. At his house at Sedbergh, 
in Yorkshire, in his 86th year, Mr. John 
Dawson, formerly surgeon and apothe- 
cary; but for more than the last 50 
years, an eminent teacher of the mathe- 
matics at that place. He was thought to 
be one of the first men of the age in that 
branch of learning, as his numerous 
scholars, dispersed over the globe, many 
of whom have been Senior Wranglers in 
the University of Cambridge, can well 
testify ; and what is still more remarka- 
ble, he was self taught. He publighed 
but little, though he wrote, and ft is 
hoped, has left behind him, several va- 
luable Manuscripts on Mathematical 
Subjects ; some, in particular, illustrative 
of difficult parts of Sir I. Newton's Prin- 
cipia; which, the writer of this knows, 
would well bear to see the light. In 
the early part of his life, he engaged in 
controversy with the celebrated William 
Emerson, on the subject of the Newto- 
nian Analysis, or Method of Fluxions ; 
with the no less celebrated Matthew 
Stewart, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh, respecting the 
sun’s distance; and with the not less 
able, though perhaps, less known, Mr. 
Charles Wildbore, many years editor of 
the Gentleman’s Diary, on the subject 
of fluids issuing from vessels in motion ; 
and, it is well known, that, in every in- 
stance, he had the advantage. He was 
@ tender parent, a kind and good neigh- 
bour, a real Christian, and a steady 
friend. In him the world has lost one 
of its brightest ornaments ; and he will 
be long and universally lamented, by his 
numerous friends and acquaintances. 





Mr. Samvuet Rousseau. 

Dec. 4, In Ray-street, Clerkenwell, 
aged 57, Mr. Samuel Rousseau, a learned 
Printer. He served his apprenticeship 
in the Printing-Office of Mr. Nichols, 
the venerable Editor of this Magazine, 

Gent. Mac. December, 1320. 
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by whom he was occasionally employed 
in colleeting epitaphs and other remains 
of antiquity. He was a singular instance 
of patient perseverance in the acquire- 
ment of the antient languages. Whilst 
working as an apprentice and journey- 
man he taught himself Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, and Arabic. To 
these acquirements he added a know- 
ledge of the French, and some of the 
modern tongues.—He was, for a short 
time, master of Joy’s charity-school in 
Blackfriars. 

A few years after the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, be commenced Printing 
on his own account, in Leather-lane, 
Holborn, and afterwards removed to 
Wood-street, Clerkenwell, where he 
carried on business for some time, but 
with little advantage to himself and 
family ; having, from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances and losses in trade, been 
obliged to relinquish business. 

During the time he was a Printer, he 
taught the Persian language ; and com- 
piled and published several Oriental 
Works :—1. “ Flowers of Persian Lite- 
rature,”” 1801, 4to. 2. ** Dictionary of 
Mohammedan Law, Bengal Revenue 
Terms, Shanscrit, Hindvo, and other 
Words used in the East Indies,” 1802, 
12mo. 3. “ Persian and English Voca- 
bulary,’’ 1802, 8vo. 4. “ Richardson’s 
Specimen of Persian Poetry ; or, Odes 
of Hafez ; with an English Translation 
and Paraphrase,’’ 1804, 4to. 5. ** Bal- 
four’s Forms of Herkern, corrected from 
a variety of Manuscripts, translated 
into English ; with an Index of Arabic 
words explained, and arranged under 
their proper Roots,” 1804, 8vo. 6.‘*The 
Book of Knowledge; or, A Grammar 
of the Persian Language,’’ 1805, 4to. 
Also, a Persian Copy Book, containing a 
great Variety of Copies, in imitation of 
the Nustaleek Hand. 

Since he relinquished the Printing bu- 
siness, he edited a variety of Works for 
the Booksellers; but as a creditable 
support for himself and his family was 
his aim, and not literary reputation, 
most of his Works have appeared under 
fictitious names :—‘‘ An Essay on Punc- 
tuation,” 1815, 12mo. ‘“ Annals of 
Health and Long Life,” 1818. “ Prin- 
ciples of Punctuation ; or, The Art of 
Pointing familiarized,” 1818, ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Elocution,” 1819. And many 
others, as Dictionaries, Biograpby, Geo- 
graphy, &c. &c. They have, however, 
generally proved successful to the Pub- 
lishers; as their objects were useful ; 
and nothing ever appeared in them con- 
trary to good morals, or the Established 
Religion and Government. 

About 
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About three years ago he was seized 
with a paralytic stroke, which conti- 
nued to increase, and, joined to a can- 
cerous affection in his face, rendered 
him incapable of bolding a pen, or in- 
deed of feeding himself. In this accu- 
mulated distress, with two daughters 
wholly dependent on bim for support, a 
gleam of comfort was afforded him in the 
last moments of his existence, by a libe- 
ral benefaction from that excellent Insti- 
tution, “ The Literary Fund ;” which also 
enabled bis daughters to consign his re- 
mains to a decent grave in the church- 
yard of St. James’s, Clerkenwell. 





DEATHS. 


June AT Jaulna, in the East Indies, 

12 Lieut. Lucas Lawrence, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Es- 
tablishment, and commanding his High- 
ness the Nizam’s Artillery at Aurungahad. 

June 16. At Arcot, Major Mark West, 
of the 3d regiment Native Cavalry. 

t. 3. At Paxo, one of the Ionian 
Islands, in his 37th year, John Fred. Wil- 
kinson, First Lieutenant of the 28th regi- 
ment of Foot.—He was severely wounded 
at the battle of Barrosa; but bis death 
was occasioned by a shot he received 
through the lungs at the battle of Wa- 
terloo. 

Sept. 14. At his Pen, Mount Plenty, in 
St. Ann’s, Jamaica, aged 98, the Hon. 
Jobn Hiatt, Custos Rotulorum, and Chief 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
that parish, and one of the Assistant Judges 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

Oct. 1. At Freenland House, N. B. the 
Right Hon. Dowager Lady Ruthven, 

Oct. 11. On his passage home from St. 
Joho’s, New Brunswick, on board the 
Isaac Todd, Thomas Harvey, esq. of the 
Commissariat Department. 

Oct. 22, At Chester, Peter Dutton, esq. 

Oct. 25. Near Whitehall, New York, 
aged 134, after an illness of 45 days, 
brought on by an attack of the fever and 
ague, Henry Francisco. He was a native 
of England, and emigrated to that coun- 
try about 80 or 90 years ago. He was 
present at the Coronation of Queen Anne, 
and was one of the drummers on that oc- 
casion. In America he served throughout 
the old French and Revolutionary Wars. 

Nov. 6. In his 64th year, and after a 
long affliction, the Rev, J. H. Wright, up- 
wards of 30 years Curate of Tillingham, 
Essex. 

Nov. 8. Aged 45, John Johnson, esq. of 
the island of St. Vincent’s.—He was a 
passenger in the ship Oaks, bound for the 
above island, which vessel was unfortu- 
nately wrecked off Margate, on the night 
of Nov. 8, when all on board perished, 
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The body of Mr. Johnson was found, 
and was decently interred at Margate on 
the 13th. 

Nov. 12. At Nice, Eliza Catherine, wife 
of William Turnbull, esq. late of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, and third daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Percy, formerly of Queen- 
square, Westminster 

Yov. 13, At Drumshallon, in the county 
of Louth, io his 94th year, Peter Kelly, 
a famous hantsman. He was employed 
by the Old Boyne Hunt for several years 5 
and, after they dissolved, by the Gentle- 
men of the county of Louth. He hunted 
70 successive seasons, and was a man of 
extraordinary talent in his profession : he 
was never confined by illness until a few 
days before his death. 

Nov. 15. At Irvine, aged 102, Mr. 
James Neil, late a ship-master from that 
port, This extraordinary man enjoyed 
good health, with the entire use of his fa- 
culties, to the last; and he died without 
pain, a pious and exemplary Christian. 
His conversation was most interesting and 
facetious, full of anecdotes of the principal 
events of his long life, 65 years of which 
he had spent as a seaman, and many of 
them in the service of his country, along 
with Boscawen and Hawke, He was the 
last of eight old sailors who were living at 
Irvine in 1816, whose united ages amount- 
ed to 693 years. 

Nov. 16. Miss Essex, daughter of Tho- 
mas Essex, esq. of Oldfields, Acton, Mid- 
diesex. 

Nov. 17, At Cambridge, aged upwards 
of 60, Mary wife of Mr. Nattell, chemist, 
of that town, one of the Society of Friends, 
who had travelled much in the United 
Kingdom, as also upon the continent of 
America, to promulgate in that Gospel 
which she so religiously lived and died in. 

In Frith-street, Soho, the wife of Mr. R. 
Dobie, house-agent, &c. of Kenton-street, 
Brunswick-square. 

Nov. 18. At his seat at Ballybrack, in 
the county of Kerry, in his 93d year, 
Geoffrey O'Connell, esq. eldest brother to 
Maurice Baron O'Connell, Grand Cham- 
berlain to the Emperor of Austria, and 
cousin-german to Daniel Count O’Con- 
nell, Lieut.-gen. in the service of his Ma- 
jesty Louis XVIIIl. and Colonel in the 
British service, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Holy Ghost. He died of a short 
illness ; and, until that attack, retained 
his faculties almost completely unimpair- 
ed. He was very fond of angling ; and 
has been seen in his 90th year, in the 
coldest weather in November, nearly up 
to his middle in water, playing a salmon. 
This was his tant t, and he 
never experienced any inconvenience from 
remaining in bis wet clothes: he was re- 
markably active, and has frequently, in 
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his 92d year, walked four, five, and six 
miles before breakfast. 

’ Nov. 19. At Stratford-upon-Avoo, in 
consequence of a paralytic seizure on the 
preceding Sunday, when in perfect health, 
the wife of Mr. Thomas Keeve Hobbins, 
and one of the daughters of the late Mr. 
Wells, of Old Stratford, leaving a discon- 
solate husband and a family of seven 
children, to lament the irreparable loss of 
one of the best of wives, and of mothers. 

In Upper Eaton-street, in her 82d year, 
Mrs. Ann Gieusti. 

Nov. 20. In Miles’s Buildings, Bath, 
the relict of Dr. Baker, Lecturer of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, and daughter 
of the late Sam. Hough, esq. of Fetcham 
Park, Surrey. 

At Watton, Norfolk, aged 71, Robert 
Hervey, esq. 

Nov. 21. Aged 34, Elizabeth, wife of 
Jas. Paine, musician, of High-street, St. 
Mary-le- Bone. 

At Caon, in Normandy, Wm. Bernard 
Morland, esq. eldest son of Sir S, B. Mor- 
land, bart. M. P. He served as Sheriff of 
Bucks in 1811. 

At his apartments in Chelsea College, 
in his 62d year, Sir John Peshall, bart. 

At Orleans, in Franee, aged 85, Rich. 
Tyson, esq. who for many years held the 
situation of Master of the Ceremonies at 
the Upper, and previously at the Lower, 
Rooms of Bath. 

In the Oswestry House of Industry, a 
well-known character, “* Moll’-o’-th’Oak :” 
she was received into that asylum from 
her apparent distress. In her pocket were 
found one Oswestry guinea bill, some old 
gold and silver coin, &c, amounting. to 
about 5/. 

At High Wycombe, aged 75, Richard 
Bowyer Atkins, esq. fifth son of Sir Wm, 
Bowyer, bart. of Denham Court, Bucks, 
brother of Sir William and Sir George, 
fourth and fifth Baronets, ard uncle of Sir 
George, who now inherits the Baronetcy 
of 1660, as well as that granted in 1794, 
to his father, the gallant Admiral. 

Nov. 22, At Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, aged 68, the Rev. Benjamin Tate, 
D.D. He proceeded M. A. 1776, and 
B. D. 1782. 

In his 79th year, Richard Thornton, 
esq. of Broad-street, Southwark, a Ma- 
gistrate for Southwark and the county of 
Surrey. 

At Rickmansworth, J. Woodbridge Pin- 
dar, esq. 

Suddenly, in her 59th year, the Princess 
Mary-Anne, sister of the King of Saxony. 

Nov. 23. In Bloomsbury-square, aged 
771, J. Roberis, esq. 

At Dorking, Surrey, in her 77th year, 
Mary, wife of Dedrick Smith, esq. 

At Stradbally (Waterford), in her 29th 
year, Frances, wife of Capt. I, M. Foley. 
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Nov. 24. At French Park (Roscom- 
mon), afier a severe indisposition of « 
few hours, Arthur French, esq M. P.— 
He had been out hunting on the Wednes- 
day preceding. It is supposed he over- 
exercised himself, which terminated his 
existence. 

Nov. 25. At the Priory, Burford, Ox- 
fordshire, aged 70, John Lenthal, esq. 

At Loam Pitt Hall, Kent, the widow of 
the late Robert Nicholson, esq. 

Lieut.-col. Rob, Sacheverell Newton, of 
Bulwell House, Notts, — He had visited 
that part of the country io perfect health, 
to pay the last tribute of respect to his 
father, the late Joha Newton, esq. whose 
death took place a fortnight before. 

Nov. 26. In Kennington lane, Edwin 
Turner, €sq. formerly of Aylesford, Kent. 

At Exeter, Sarah, widow of John Rash- 
leigh, esq. late Secretary at Gibraltar to 
four successive Governors, for a period of 
53 years, 

W. Jones, better known by the name 
of Will Peny-y-bout, in the parish of 
Llanrug.—'e was foand dead in the road 
near Liandegai, Ca:narvonshire, and a 
pistol lying oy his side. It is supposed 
he was out for the purpose of poaching, 
and the pistol went off by accident. 

Nov 27. At Hall Grove, near Bag- 
shot, aged One Hundred, Mrs. Sarah Birt, 
late of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, the widow of 
the Rev. Timothy Blenman, late of the 
island of Barbadoes, 

At Liverpool, the wife of Benjamin Bat- 
ley. esq. 

Név. 27. At Sibton, Suffolk, ia his 53d 
year, Henry Jermyn, esq. Barrister at 
Law. This Gentleman had, in conjunc- 
tion with D. E. Davy, of Yoxford, made 
large collections illustrative of the Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities of Suffolk, 

At Halesworth, Suffolk, Mr. Robert 
Hinsby, an eminent architect and builder. 

At Little Cadogan-place, Chelsea, in 
her 37d year, Eleanor, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Whitehead. 

Aged 66, Mrs. Sarah Tatnell, late of 
Highgate. 

In Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 
Mr. Wm. Henshall, many years statuary 
and mason to the Admiralty. 

Nov. 28. At Wanstead, Essex, Mr. 
Henry Vardon, of Gracechurch-street. 

In the Great Hospital, Bishopsgate- 
street, in bis 82d year, Mr. Robert Davy, 
who personated Orpheus, in the grand 
procession which took place at Norwich, ia 
honour of Bishop Blaze, on the 24th of 
March 1783. 

Aged 29, the Rev. George Hayter 
Hames, Rector of Chagford, Devonshire, 

At Pentonville, Mr. Seabrooke, of the 
Bank of England, late of Aldermanbury, 

Aged 58, the Rev. John Hunt, A. M. 

Rector 
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Rector of Welford, Gioucestershire, and 
Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. Lord Whitworth. 

Nov. 29. At Chester, deservedly re- 
specied, the wife of Thomas Bradford, esq. 
one of the Aldermen of that City. 

Aged 60, Thomas Collinridge, esq. of 
Edgeware. 

At Hieres, in the South of France, Wm. 
Shipley, esq. eldest son to the Very Re- 
verend the Dean of St. Asaph. Mr. Ship- 
ley was shooting, attended by a peasant 
of the place, who also carried a gun. Mr. 
Shipley had killed a bird, and was getting 
over a bank to pick itup. The man fol- 
lowing with his guo cocked, it unfortu- 
nately went off within two or three yards 
of Mr. Shipley, and lodged its contents in 
the back of his head, which literally shat- 
tered it to pieces. He was in the 43d year 
of his age, and has left a widow aad two 
children to lament his loss. 

At Bourdeaux, in his 33d year, Col. 
Ramsden, of the Guards. 

Nov. 30. In Great Ormond-street, the 
Rev. Dan. Duff, A. M. late of Salvadure- 
house, Tooting, 

In New Bond-street, in her 94th year, 
the relict of Haydock Hill, esq. 

Mr. Robert Webster, of Great East- 
cheap. 

At Brompton, the widow of the late 
Michael Novosielski, esq. late of the 
Grange, Brompton. 

Dec. 1. At Abergavenny, in his 19th 
year (awfully sudden), Mr. Whistance 
Powell, sou of the Rev. Charles Powell, 
Rector of Llanfoist, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county 
ef Monmouth. 

Dec. 2. lo Upper Seymour-street, aged 
79, Edward Corbet, esq. of Ynysymaen- 
gwn, North Wales. 

In Chigwell row, Essex, aged 75, Anne, 
relict of David Windsor, esq. 

Dec.3. Atthe Rhydd, Worcestershire, in 
her 60th year, the Lady of SirAnthony Lech- 
mere, bart. She has left an amiable fa. 
mily to lament her premature loss, and 
her benevolence to the poor and distressed, 
not only round their seat of the Rhydd in 
Worcestershire, but wherever the family 
resided, will long endear her memory to 
the objects of her bounty. 

Dec. 3. At Windsor, aged 82, the Rev. 
Ww. Clarke, M. A. upwards of 54 years 
one of the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral: he was also Rector of Orping- 
ton, in Kent, and Vicar of Willesdon, in 
Middlesex. 

At Colerne, aged 19, of a second attack 
of the small!-pox, Samuel Hillier. He was 
inoculated for the disease 16 years ago, 
and was slightly pitted, 

At Forest-hill, near Peckham, in his 
70th year, Robert Wissett, esq. F. R. and 
A. S. and one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the county of Surrey. 


Elizabeth, wife of Mr. James Sant, of 
King-street, Covent-garden. 

At Charing Cross, aged 26, Mr. Hen. 
Sparrow, of the House of Fred. Sparrow 
and Co, tea-dealers, Ludgate-bill, Oxford- 
street, and Charing Cross. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Drax, of Kuowle Cottage, 
Dorsetshire. 

The wife of Mr. J. F, Street, of Budge- 
row. 

Dec. 4. At Bury St. Edmund, aged 
19, Jobn, only son of Mr. John Dingle, 
bookseller of that place. 

Aged 99, Charles Annesley, esq. late 
of Ballysax (Kildare). He was nearly 
connected with all the several branches of 
the Noble family of Annesley. 

At Clapham, Surrey, aged 60, the wife 
of Hen. Pigeon, esq. 

At Rose Cottage, Herne Hill, near Dul- 
wich, Surrey, Francis Roper, esq. 

At Komford, aged 55, Mr. George 
Hambleton, 

Dec. 5. At Gore Court, Kent, aged 65, 
A. H. Bradley, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Pencraig, Herefordshire, in 
his 85th year, Jobn Eyles, esq. Warden 
of the Fleet Prison. This Gentleman was 
the oldest Officer of all his Majesty’s 
Courts at Westminster ; having been ap- 
pointed by King George the Second. 

Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Thomas Dutton, 
of Queenhithe, 

After a lingering illness, aged 65, Mary, 
relict of Samuel Fiske, gent. late of Clop- 
ton Hall, Suffelk. 

At Llanvihangel Court, near Aberga- 
venny, Miss Powell, only sister of Hugh 
Powell, esq. Treasurer of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, 

At Langholm, Mr. Rob. Ker, lineal de- 
scendant of Geo. Ker, of Faddowside, a 
near relation of Robert, first Earl of Rox- 
burgh, and one of the heirs entail of that 
noble Dukedom. 

Dec. 7. At Newbury, Sarah-Caroline, 
daughter of the Rev. John Bushnell, Vicar 
of Beenham, Berks. 

At Brockwell Hall, near Dulwich, Sur- 
rey, aged 62, Martha, sister of Wm. 
Hobson, esq. of Marktfield-house, Stam- 
ford-hill, 

At Highnam Court, near Gloucester, 
Francis Colman, esq. late of Hillersden- 
house, Gloucestershire. 

Dec. 8. At his residence in Bury St. 
Edmund, in his 46th year, William Beales, 
M.D. Alderman of that Borough. He was 
at the time of his decease a Fellow of that 
Society, on the foundation of Dr. Perse. 

At Bathford, in her 67th year, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Abdy Abdy, 
M.A. Rector of Theydon Gernon, alias 
Coopersale, Essex. 

At Plymouth, Anne, relict of the late 
Thos. Lockyer, esq. of Wembury-house, 
Devonshire. 


In 























In Merrion-square, Dublin, Wm. Henn, 
esq. late Master in Chancery. 

In.Greenwich Park, in her 20th year, 
Maria, dau. of Sir Thos. Lavie,K.C.B.&c. 

Charles- Edward Newbery. esq. late sur- 
geon to the Hon. East India Company’s 
ship Marquis Camden. 

At Hartham House, Wilts, the Right 
Hon. Archibald Colquhoun, Lord Register 
of Scotland, and M. P. for the county of 
Dumbarton. 

In Guildford-street, aged 53, Robert 
Bewicke, esq. 

Died, after thirty-two hours’ extreme 
suffering with hydrophobia, a young man 
in the service of R. Sheriffe, esq. of Diss, 
Norfolk. This melancholy catastrophe is 
supposed to have arisen from his assisting 
in washing and cleansing the wouod of a 
spaniel of bis master’s, which had been 
bitten by a terrier, and which terner bad 
been bitten by a mad dog iw August last, 
and died about a month since with symp- 
toms of that diserder. It is conjectured, 
that the virus found its way into his cir- 
culation through some scratch or puuc- 
ture ; for the man was certainly not bitten 
by the dog. The distressing picture which 
the last stages of the above case exhibited 
no lauguaze can describe ; the spectaiors 
stood with horror appalied, and the scene 
will be long impressed on the minds of 
those who witnessed it, 

Dec. 9. lu his Tith year, the Most 
Rev. Dr. Bray, Roman Catholic Archbi- 
shop of Cashel and Emly, over which he 
had presided 28 years. 

At Bridgend, Glamorganshire, Mary, 
relict of Samuel Moody, esq. of ‘Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury. 

Suddenly, Matilda, the wife of Mr. 
Charles Layton, of Idol-lane, Tower-street. 

At Hampstead, Mr. Sam. Ewbank, of 
Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, Wm, Tier- 
ney Robarts, esq. M. P. for St. Alban’s. 

At Hackney Terrace, aged 25, Sarah, 
the wife of Wm. Scales, esq. 

At Field Dailing, Norfolk, Mary-Anne, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Upjhon, A. M. 
Vicar of that parish. 

Dec. 10. At Hethel, in his 68th year, 
Sir homas Beevor, bart. Deputy Lieute- 
nant, Justice of the Peace, and one of 
the Chairmen of the Quarter Sessions for 
the county of Norfolk, 

At Newbold Comya, Warwickshire, in 
bis 74th year, the Rev. Edward Willes. 

Near Portsmouth, Major Thos.-James 
Harrison, of the Royal Artillery, late of 
Weare House, Cornwall. 

Dec. 11. Aged 76, Mary, the wife of 
Themas Fosbrooke, esq. of Kennington- 
Common. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, Anne, widow 
of Thomas Graham, esq. of Kinross, and 
Burleigh, late M, P. for the county of 
Kinross. 
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At Petersham, aged 58, Catherine-Eli- 
zabeth, wife of James Bradshaw, esq. 

At Hackney, in her 34th year, Anne 
daughter of Cochrane M'Clure, esq. late 
of Charleston, South Carolina. 

At Aslockton, near Bingham, aged 70, 
Mr. Marriott, a respec'able freeholder of 
that village, and who for several years 
kept the Biack Horse Inn, at Bingham. 
Mr. Marriott’s estate was formerly part of 
the demesne of the celebrated martyr, 
Archbishop Cranmer, which Prelate was a 
native of Aslockton, 

At Portsea,. Southampton, aged 47, 
George-Simpson Young,esq.of Pentonville. 

Dec. 12. At Camden Town, io his 25th 
year, Mr. Daniel Atkins, of the firm of 
Mu:zetti, Atkins, and Co, 

Dec. 13. At Brighton, Sophia Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Thos, Fuller, of Upper 
Baker-street. 

At Wichbury House, Wilts, Elizabeth, 
wife of Pet. Templeman, esq. 

At Dinton Vicarage, near Aylesbury, 
the Rev. R. W. Williams. 

Mary, the wife of John Barfield, esq. of 
Thatcham, Berkshire, 

At Islington, James Phillips, esq. of 
Konigsberg. 

Dec. 14. At Weymouth, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. J. H. Bradney. 

Dec. 15. At Paris, M. Naldi, buffo- 
performer at the Upera. He met an un- 
timely death by the bursting of a self-act- 
ing cooking apparatus. The following 
account of this lamentable catastrophe is 
extracted from the Moniteur :—* A ter- 
rible accident, which happened on Thurs- 
day evening, at half-past six o’clock, at 
the residence of M. Garcia, has plunged 
into despair the family of M. Naldi, of the 
Italian Theatre Royal. This celebrated 
buffu-performer, having been invited to 
dine with M, Garcia, immediately on his 
arrival with his wife and daughter, pro- 
ceeded to examine the accelerated process 
of choking by the self-acting boiler (/a 
marmile autoclave). By an imprudent 
and fatal inadvertency, M. Naldi, with 
the tongs, stopped the valve, and the com- 
pression increased the heat to such a de- 
gree, than an explosion ensued ; the lid of 
the boiler came in contact with bis fore- 
head, completely severed the skull and 
stretched him dead at the feet of his 
daughter, M, Garcia, who was near. his 
hapless friend, was not seriously wounded ; 
the steam scorched all the upper part of 
his face, and injured the eyes, but not in 
any dangerous degree, Surgical aid ar- 
rived immediately after the explosion ; 
bat to M. Naldi all efforts were unayail- 
ing ; he was no more, It would be a vain 
effort to describe the heart-rending effect 
of this tragical scene upon the two fami- 
lies, M, Naldi justly claims our deep re- 
gret. His demeanour bespoke an esti- 
mable man, and in fact such he was. He 
was 
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was a singer of rare excellence, and acor- mirable judge of Prints and Drawings, of 
rect performer. He was the sole tutor of which she had formed a fine collection. 
his daughter, and brought her out in Mo- Dec. 23. In Fleet-street, where he bad 
zart’s Opera Cosi fan tulte, and it must be been resident upwards of fifiy years, Ro- 
acknowledged that if she wants energy (a bert Herring, esq. in the 76th year of his 
disadvantage which is increased by timi- age. He was for 34 years one of the Re- 
dity), no ove can possess a more accurate presentatives in Common Council, and 22 
method, or better taste. Pellegrini de- years one of the Deputies of the Ward of 
lighted in calling Naldi his master.” Farringdon Without, His amiable man- 

Dec. 22. In Parliameut-street, in his ners, strict integrity, and punctual atten- 
ith year, Bowyer-Edward, youngest son tion to his official and professional duties, 
of J. B. Nichols, esq. He was a most gained him the esteem of all who knew 
engaging and promising child ; his sweet- him; whilst the performance of bis reli- 
ness of disposition, and quickness in re- gious and moral obligations in private life 
ceiving instruction having endeared him endeared him to his family and friends, by 
to all his friends, and raised the fondest whom his memory will long be cherished 
hopes in his now afflicted parents, and his loss deeply regretted. From the 

Io Pall Mall, Mary, wife of George peculiar courtesy of his manners it may be 
Nicol, esq. Bookseller to his Majesty. traly said, he never made an enemy, or 
This very respectable Lady was niece of lost a friend. It was remarkable that he 
the first Alderman Boydell, and sister of had resigned his Civic honours only two 
the second; and, like them, was an ad- days before his death. 


AT 





THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Prorerty, in 
Dec. 1820 (to the 23d), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge street, London.— 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1875/. Div. 75/. per Ann.— Staffurdshire and 
Worcestershire Canal, 700/. Div. 40/, per Ann, — Neath, 400/. Div. 25/. per Aon. 5/. 
Bonus, — Swansea, 2U0/. ex Div. 12/.— Grand Junction, 2102. ex Div. 4/. 10s. Half- 
year.—Eilesmere, 63/. ex Div, 3/.—Rochdale, 41/, Div. 21. per Ann.—Regent’s, 251.— 
Worcester and Birmingham, 22/,—Portsmouth and Arundel, 10/. Discount.—Kennet 
and Avon, 18/. ex Div. 18s.-— Huddersfield, 13/.— Ashby-de-la Zouch, 11/, 10s. — 
West India Dock, 166/. Div. 10/. per Cent. — London Dock, 93/. Div. 47. — Globe 
Assurance, 118/. Div. 6/.—Imperial, 77. to 78/—Albion, 40/. 2/. 10s,—County, 394. 
—Rock Assurance, 1/, 18s.—Hope Ditto, 3/. 5s.—Eagle, 2/. 12s. 6d.—Provident In- 
stitution, 17/. for 10%. paid. —Grand Junction Water Works, 42/.— Westminster 
Gas Light Company, 63/. ex Half-year’s Div. 2/, — New Ditto, 10/. Premium. — City 
of London Ditto Original, 22/, Premium, — New Ditto, 12/. ditto. — British Plate Glass 
Company, 210/. 








Mergorotocicat Taste for Dec. 1820. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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48 | 54] 51 , 05 |fair 19 | 47 | 50] 42} ,35 
47 | 53 | 47 |29, 92 |cloudy 20 | 42 | 47] 50 , 40 
46 | 50 (30, 10 |rain 21; 49 | 50) 42; ,16 
51 | 55 | 50] ,10 |cloudy 22; 37] 42) 40; ,17 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 21, to Dec. 96, 1820, 








Christened. Buried, Qand 5 329] 50and60 309 
Males - 2077 4030 Males 1536 3042 2 5 and 10 159] 60and 70 273 
Females - 1953 ¢ Females1506 S ) 10 and 20 104] 70 and 80 209 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 667  % ) 20 and 30 215/80 and 90 194 
em — 30and 40 289] 90 and 100 20 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 343 | 100 1 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending December 16, 1820. 























INLAND COUNTIES. \| 3 MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat Rye {Barly} Oats ;Beans || .& 
s. ‘le d |s. d. |} =| Wheat} Rye | Barly; Oats. 
Middlesex 57 5/00 0/26 3\19| s. dis. djs. dis. da 
Surrey 59 8/25 8 |} 1|London 57 7100 0/26 6[8s + 
Hertford 58 0)23 9 || 2/Suffolk : = 
Bedford 59 0124 7 | \Cambridge ' mune oS ae ’ 
Huntingdon 54 0/23 9) 3| Norfolk 52 228 7/23 520 1 
Northampt. 57 0/23 0 | 4) Lincoln 52 7133 0186 517 2 
Rutland 59 0/26 0}} |York 
Leicester 60 6 || 5|Durham 255 4/41 3/28 8:21 7 
Nottingham 58 8 | [Mestha. 
Derby 60 6} 6Cumberl. 259 o|45 3/29 7/20 3 
Stafford 56 8 Westmor. 
Salop 50 Oj} 7Lancaster ? 5) 10/35 9/29 11/20 2 
Hereford 47 1 Chester 
Worcester 52 9 8) Flint 
Warwick 53 8 Denbigh 
Wilts 48 2 laine 5411/35 9/29 218 3 
Berks 57 7 Carnarvon 
Oxford 54 + Merioneth 
Bucks 60 1 | 9/Cardigan 
Brecon 51 0 Pembroke 
Montgomery 49 0} |Carmarth. (59 11/35 924 g17 7 
Radoor 5l 0 Glamorgan 
Essex 50 4 || 10/Gloucester 
Kent 55 4/| [Somerset @53 1/55 9/96 1120 9 
Sussex 53 0 Monm. 
11|Devon 

Aggregate Average which goveros Importa- Cornwall 55 4/35 9/25 sia i 

tion 54 0735 4;26 4,10 9/55 7 | 12 —— 52 1135 9193 622 4 











PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, December 18, 50s. to 55s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, December 16, 22s, 5d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, December 20, 34s. 83d. pe: cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Daeember 22. 
Kent Bags.........0006 2 16s. to 4/. 15s. | Kent Pockets.......... 34 15s. to 52 Os. 
Sussex Ditto .......+... 2/. 18s. to 3. 5s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 31. 3s. to Sl. 8s. 
Essex Ditto.....00.00... 21. 16s. to 4/, Os. | Essex Dicto ............ 31. 10s. to 41. Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, December 22: 
St. James’s, Hay 3/.15s. Straw 1d, 7s. Od. Clover 0/. Os. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 0s. Od, 
Straw 1/.10s.0d. Clover 4/. 10s,---Smithfield, Hay 32. 15s. Od. Straw 1/. 8s. Od. Clover Ol. Os, 


SMITHFIELD, December 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
—___ OE. Ne Se EE eee eee eee 
Mutton...cece-scocseseeeeed8. 4d, to 5s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market December 22 : 
Veal ..ccoscocgte stcccesecte OF to Ge. Sd DORE ceececccecesee OTS Calves 140. 
Pll Risiasnenesten esesscosesds. Od. to 5s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 24,600 Pigs 100. 


COALS, December 22: Newcastle 31s. 6d. to 42s. Od.—Sunderland, 34s. Od. to 43s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Town Tallow 58s. Od. Yellow Russia 54s. 
SOAP, Yellow 86s, Mottled 98s, Curd 102s.-CANDLES, 10s. 6d, per Doz. Moulds 12s, Od. 
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Mr. Urpan, Sheffield, Oct. 4. 
.'TAVELEBY is a neat village, very 
pleasantly situated, about four 
miles midway between Chesterfield 
and Bolsover, co. Derby. It contains 
within its parish the chapelry of Bar- 
low, the hamlets of Netherthorp and 
Woodthorp, with three of the name 
of Handley; containing altogether 
about 408 houses. 

In. Domesday Book, among the 
lands of Ascuit Musard, it is said, 
that in the manor of “Stavelie, Hacon 
had four carucates of land to be 
taxed; land to four ploughs. Ascuit 
has now there, in the demesne, three 
ploughs, and twenty-one villanes ; 
and seven bordars have four ploughs. 
There is a Priest and a Church; and 
one mill of five shillings and four 
pence. There are sixty acres of mea- 
dow; wood pasture one mile and a 
half long, and as much broad. Value 
in King Edward’s time, and now, six 
pounds *.” 

In the reign of Edward I. the ma- 
nor of Staveley belonged to John 
Musard t; issue male failing in his 
successor, N. Musard, the eldest sis- 
ter of the latter conveyed it by mar- 
riage to T. Preschville, a branch of 
that family who were Barons of Crich 
in the reign of Henry II. and came 
over with the Conqueror, from a 
place of that name in Normandy. 

Staveley Hall was built by Sir Pe- 
ter Freschville, who died, according 
to his monument, in 1634, His son, 
Joba Freschville, during the troubles 
of Charles I. garrisoned his house at 
Staveley for the King. John Vic- 
kars, in his Parliamentary Chronicle, 
page 337, says, “Immediately after 

* Orig. Dom. Boc. 277. b. 2.—Bawd- 
wen's Trans, p. 322. 

+ A name which implies, according to 
Camden, doubiers or delayers. 

Gent. Mac. Supp!. XC. Parr IL. 
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this (the surrender of Bolsover Cas- 
tle), they all marched to Staley House, 
which was strongly fortified; but 
upon our armies’ advance to it, it 
was soon surrendered, upon articles 
of agreement; and in it we had 
twelve pieces of ordnance, two huh- 
dred and thirty muskets, and a hun- 
dred and fifty pikes: and Mr.-Jobn 
Fretchwell (who had long held the 
house fortified with strong works for 
the service of the King), being then 
convinced of the goodness of our 
cause, did very freely and-voluntarily 
render to the Major-general all the 
arms aforesaid, with much other am- 
munition.” Thus the Historian, John 
Freschville, Esq. however, who was 
also a Governor of York, during the 
civil wars, for his attachment to 
Charles 1. was advanced by Charles!1. 
to the dignity of a Baron of the 
realm, by the title of Lord Fresch- 
ville, of Staveley. He dying in 1682, 
the manor of Staveley passed (by 
marriage, 1 believe) :into the Caven- 
dish family, who having othersecats, 
resolved, about seventy years ago, to 
pull down the Hall; but its total dila- 
pidation was prevented, and the pre- 
sent mansion, a wing of a Jarge quad- 
rangle, suffered to remain, at the in- 
stance of the Rev. James Gisborne, 
thea Rector of Staveley; who thus 
unconsciously preserved a residence 
for two of his daughters, who were 
afterwards married, one to Mr. Fox- 
low, the other to the Rev. F. Dixon, 
LL.D. all deceased ; it is‘at present 
the residence of the Rev. F. Foxlow, 
son of the preceding. 


* Fhe Church, (see the Plate,) which 


is built in form of a parallelogram, 
contains an ichnographical site of 
about 45 yards by 12. It consists of 
a nave, chancel, and one side-aile. 
The tower, which appears to have 
been built in 1681, contains eight ex- 

ceedingly 
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eeedingly musical bells; the tenor 
weighing 18 cwt. 3qrs. 22lbs. was 
given by the present Rector; and the 
peal were opened when the present 
Duke of Devonshire attained the age 
of twenty-one. His Grace is patron 
of the Church, which is dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist; the body has 
lately been newly paved, a gallery 
built, and the whole interior beauti- 
fied, containing at present as neat 
and comfortable accommodation for 

ublic worship as any village church 
in the kingdom. 

The following Monuments and In- 
scriptions are to be seen. In a niche 
in the North wall of the chancel, on 
a brass, with two large figures and 7 
boys, and as many girls, in a praying 
attitude, are these words: 

“ Sancta Maria, ora pro nobig; 
© mater Dei, memento mei,” 


The Iascription: 

“Were under fote lieth the bodps of 
Peprs firepchwell, and Maude his wf, 
and gume time gquier unto the noble 
and ercelfent prince Hing Benrp the vy. 
and Zord and Patron of this chirche, 
which Weprg deceagpd the rrv dap of 
Marche, the pere of sur {ord, M.V.DT. 
on whose goulg Tb'u, babe mercy, 
Minen,"’ 

On a large decaying marble tomb, 
close by.the above, containing the 
arms of Freschville, with various 
quarterings, and a brass plate on the 
top, representing an armed warrior, 
standing with his hands clasped in a 
praying posture, with the words, 


« #** Trinitas un’ deus miserere nobis. 
Deus mittere esto ** peccatum.” 


On a brass border there only re- 
mained the following : 

«© #®#® Amabus Petri Frechwell, d’ni. 
*** Derb. Armig’i qui obiit [a space 
never filled] die mensi [ditto] anno Do- 
mini Mill’mo CCCC. [ditto] et Matilde 
uxoris ejus. Quorum animabus propicie- 
tur Deus, Amen.” 


Oo a massy marble monument the 
following : 

“Here lieth the mortal parte of the 
Right Honourable Johu Lord ffresche- 
ville, Baron of Staveley, Governor of York, 
and descended from the antient and noble 
ffamilies of the ffreschevilles, Barons of 
Crich, and of the Musards, Barons of 
Staveley, who departed this life, Mar. 31, 
anno D’ni 1682, aged 76 years. Anne 
Charlotte, Lady firescheville, in memory 
of ber deerest lord and husband, eaused 
this monument to be erected.” 
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Qa a gilded board there is a memo- 
rial of a former wife of this Joho, 
who was a daughter of Francis Ni- 
colls, Esq. of Ampthill, co. Bedford. 
She died 10 April, 1629, aged only 18 
years. There are various other me- 
morials of the Freschvilles. 

A beautiful altar-tomb, with a re- 
cumbent figure of a lady and infant, 
is thus inscribed: 

** Here lyes the mortal part of Christian 
Lady St. John, late wife of Charles Lord 
St. John, Baron of Bazinge, and daughter 
of John Freschville, Esq. who in memory 
of his dearest childe, caused these stones 
to be laid together. She died in childbed, 
the 22d of July, 1653. Her infant, John 
Pawlet, surviving his mother seven dayes, 
lyes here interred with her.” 

A marble slab on the North wall 
records the death, virtues, and mar- 
riages, of his wives, and his own 
death; of the Rev. James Gisborne, 
M.A. Prebendary of Durham, and 43 
years Rector of this Church ; he died 
Sept. 7, 1759, aged 70, 

On a mural tablet over the Com- 
munion Table : 

‘* Within these rails is interred the body 
of James Gisborne, the oldest surviving 
son of the late Rev. James Gisborne, a 
member of the Irish House of Commons, 
Liecutenant-genera! and Governor of Charl- 
mont in Ireland. He married Mary Anne 


~ Boyd, daughter and co-heiress of Charles 


Boyd, Esq. of the kingdom of Ireland. He 
left issue one son and three daughters, 
&e. &e,.” 

Adjacent there is a marble tablet 
to the “ memory of Catharine, wife 
of the Rev. Fletcher Dixon, of Stave- 
ley Hall, and Vicar of Duffield, in this 
county.” She was daughter of the 
above James Gisborne. The Rev. 
F. Dixon, LL.D. died at Staveley Hall, 
Jan. 5, 1819, aged 75. He was a man 
beloved and esteemed by all who 
knew him; and his death has left a 
blank in the charitable distributions 
of this village, which its inhabitants 
will long regret. The writer, who 
was indebted to him for personal fa- 
vours, could not forego the oppor- 
tunity, when he last visited Staveley 
Church, of inscribing with his pencil 
on the tablet, the following lines : 

“ No need of verse, nor monumental pride, 
Reader! to tell thee Dixon liv’d and died. 
Living,—his bounty did to all extend ;— 
Dying, all mourn’d him as a common 
friend. 
Would’st thou thy memory as the just 
should shine, [thine.” 
Go, bless the village! and his praise be 
la 
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In the church-yard are the follow- 
ing epitaphs, among many others: 
On a young woman who died on the 

eve of Marriage: 

‘She was courteous with sincerity, 
humble without meanness, and fully pos- 
sest of those virtues which speak the true 
Christian; she died sincerely lamented. 
Rest, dearest Shade! secure from grief and 

care, 
Afflictive pains and every hurtful snare ; 
Till that dread morn when God reveal’d 
shall come, [doom ; 
And trembling Nature meet her final 
Then may the youth who dedicates this 
stone, [gone, 
Who lov’d thee living, and laments thee 
Triumphant meet thee in the realms 
above, 
And sing the wonders of redeeming love.” 

Another head-stone commemorates 
the name and death of Robert Samp- 
son, the not altogether ** mute inglo- 
rious Milton,” and Laureate of the 
village; and although, Mr. Urban, 
his fame may not have reached any 
of your Readers, I can assure them 
and you, that he really was “ famous 
once for verse,” as various church- 
yards can testify, where his works 
may probably outlive those of many 
who have figured more splendidly in 
wire-wove paper, and gilt and let- 
tered binding. He was a wandering 
dealer in earthenware by his trade, 
well known; and woe to the reputa- 
tion of the luckless wight who hap- 
pened to provoke the lampooning 
propensity of our poet. Some bitter 
tetrastic was sure to haunt him from 
the mouths of the rustics wherever 
he went. I apologize for this trifling. 
His epitaph is as follows: 

“ Here lies a Poet famous once for verse, 
Now awful silence bids no more rehearse ; 
Here let his relicks undisturb’d remain 
In peaceful dust, till they’re restor’d again. 
Mortal ! behold an emblem of thy fate ; 
Place thy affections on a future state ; 
Revolving Time will leave thee breathless 
soon, [ere noon.” 
Night takes us home, if not call’d hence 


On a blue slate at the East end of 
the Church, is the following Inscrip- 
tion: 

“To the memory of Mr. Richard Ro- 
binson, son of the Rev. James Robinson 
of Knutisford in Cheshire, and School- 
master at Netherthorpe, in this parish. 
Endowed with uncommon abilities, he 
exerted them for fifty years in the duties 
of his School, with a diligence an@ assi- 
duity still more to be admired; and sl- 
theugh in an humble station, might be 


regarded as a very bright example of 
primeval integrity of life. He gave by 
his last will eighteen pounds a year to the 
Hospital at Woodthorp; besides other 
very considerable legacies; and died a 
bachelor, May 21, 1777, in the 70th year 
of his age.” 

The present Rector is the Rev. 
Francis Gisborne, M. A. son of the 
before-mentioned J. Gisborne, late 
Rector of Staveley ; and is, | believe, 
cousin to the excellent and valuable 
author, T. Gisborne, of Y oxall Lodge, 
co. Stafford. His brother was the 
late Dr. Gisborne, of Romely Hall, ia 
this county, and Physician to his Ma- 
jesty. This venerable village Clergy- 
man is truly remarkable for his age, 
his eccentricities, and his charity; al- 
though in his 88th year, he conti- 
nues to fulfil all the functions of a 
village Rector, christening, marry- 
ing, and burying, all his parishioners; 
in the latter office, he never fails, be 
the weather ever so unfavourable, to 
meet the corpse at the church-gates, 
and proceed before it to the church 5 
and at the grave always refusing any 
temporary shelter, be the season ever 
so inclement. To mention the ec- 
centricity of this Reverend Divine, 
ons seem impertinent. lt may be 
traly said, that 
* E’on his failings Jean to virtue’s side.” 
Of his charities numbers can testify, 
not only in the remission of his fees 
to the poor, and the demand of 
merely nominal tythes; but in various 
other cases, in which he dispenses his 
bounty. He was born at Staveley, 
and received the rudiments of his 
education at Netherthorp School, 
under the before-mentioned R. Ro- 
binson, who left Mr. Gisborne the 
bulk of his fortune; from hence he 
went to Peter-house, Cambridge *, 
when the collegians, by their mimicry 
of Gray’s effeminate manner, had 
driven him from his college. The 
Bard readily gave up his rooms to 
Mr. Gisborne +t, who was always a 
grave man, and even then stood aloof 
from this indiscretion of bis compa- 
nions. 

Few villages have been more for- 
tunate in the charitable dispositions 
of its opulent inhabitants than Stave- 


* He is the person, I believe, who gave 
the munificent donation of 22,0002 as 
mentioned in a late Namber of your Ma- 
gazine, to St. Peter’s College. 

+ For a character of this worthy Diviné 
see our Poetical Department. ‘ 
ley, 
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ley, doles, alms, and eleemosynary 
gifts, being constant and frequent. 
There are several tables of benefac- 
tions in the Church, which are a con- 
stant memorial and incentive to the 
families of the benefactors to emalate 
the charity of their predecessors. 

There is a brass plate in the body 
of the Church, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

** Memorie Sacrum. anno Dom, 1677. 
Whereas the right worshipful Sir Peter 
Freschville, Knt. and others of the parish 
of Staveley, in the county of Derby, did 
by their Deed indented, dated anno 1610, 
out of their charitable disposic’ons give the 
sum of forty pounds, the use whereof to 
be employed for the putting forth of poor 
children of the poor inhabitants of the said 
parish to be bound apprentices to honest 
trades and occupac’ons: Therefore, we 
whose names are inscribed, out of the like 
charitable inclination, have given the se- 
veral sums here under written, as well for 
an addition to the forementioned pious 
purpose of binding apprentices to good 
trades, as for a yearly distribution of mo- 
nies to be dealt amongst the poor inha- 
bitants of the said parish, &c,” 


Then follows the names of 64 donors, 
of various sums, to be applied as the 
preamble sets forth. 

There is an Hospital at Woodthorp 
for four poor aged men and the same 
number of poor women, and a reader, 
which was built by Sir Peter Fresch- 
ville, and endowed by his last will; 
each of the said nine persons to re- 
ceive 4. per annum, at quarterly pay- 
ments, chargeable on lands in Nether- 
thorp and Woodthorp. In. 1777, 
Richard Robinson, Schoolmaster, 
gave 18/. a year to this foundation, 
which, with other additions, produces 
Si. per annum for each person. 

There is a free Grammar-school at 
Netherthorp, which has been endowed 
at several times. In 1572, Margaret 
Freschville gave 8. per annum; in 
1599, Francis Sitwell of Netherthorp, 
Gent. gave 6/. per annum; in 1742, 
Lord James Cavendish gave Gl. per 
anoum: these sums, wilh augmenta- 
tions, produce a competent salary for 
a classical master. The abilities of 
the before-mentioned Mr. Robinson 
drew him many pupils, for whose be- 
nefit he exerted himself with uore- 
mitting zeal, and realized a consider- 
able fortune. There is, 1 believe, at 


present, one scholar on the founda- 
tion! 
in concluding this brief sketch, the 
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Writer will only observe that it is an 
imperfect tribute to a village whose 
inhabitants and localities have been 
endeared to him by ties of kindred 
and mental associations from his 
earliest years, as the birth place of 
his maternal ancestors. It is alone 
known to the disposer of all events, 
whether his latest visit was his last 
visit to this beloved village, or not; 
he would say, Vale, dulce vicus ! 
Yours, &c. J.H 
mI 
Historical and Topographical Account 
of Norntu-Marston, Bucks. 
(Concluded from page 492.) 
HE Cuvrcn, which is dedicated to 

. St. Mary, stands on a gentle emi- 
nence at the North-eastern extremity 
of the village, and consists of a nave 
and side ailes, with a square tower 
at the West end, about sixty feet in 
height; and at the East end a Chan- 
cel, handsomely built in the Gothic 
stile, with arched windows, having 
stone mullions and tracery. The 
length of the whole edifice is 95 feet 
within the walls; the belfry, at the 
Westend, measuring 17 feet, the Nave 
38, and the Chancel about 40: the 
width of the Nave and Ailes being 424 
feet, and of the Chancel 224. 

It is said, that the Chancel was 
built out of the offerings at the shrine 
of Sir John Schorne; which, accord- 
ing to the account preserved io the 
History of Windsor, and cited by Mr. 
Lysons, in ** Magna Britannia,” vol. I. 
p- 603,amounted to no less an average 
sum than five hundred pounds per 
ann, (equal, as the last-named writer 
observes, to 50002. according to the 
present value of money); and, there- 
fore, affords some degree of probabi- 
lity in support of such a tradition. 
It may with greater certainty be af- 
firmed, that this part of the building 
bears a near resemblance to the archi- 
tecture of the tower of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen College*, and other works of 
the same period, and affords a beauti- 
ful specimen of the improved Gothic. 
Ofthe shrine above alluded to, Browne 
Willis mentions that it was so famous, 
that direction- posts had been standing 
in the life-time of his informants, 
which pointed out the roads leading 
to itt. 

The principal entrance to the 

* Engraved in vol, LXXXVIL. i. p. 9- 

+ Collections in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 
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Church, is by a porch on the South 
side, which projects about ten feet ; 
the door-way being a Gothic arch. 
There is also a door at the West end, 
another on the North side, and a third 
on the South side of the Chancel. 
The windows of the Church are square- 
headed, with mullions, excepting one 
at the East end of the South aile, 
which has a Gothic arch with tracery, 
the weather-ledge terminating with a 
carved head on one side, the other 
hidden by the projection of one of 
the buttresses of the Chancel. The 
whole roof is covered with lead, aud 
the parapet is surmounted with coped 
battlements, to which are affixed small 
pinnacles, three on each side of the 
Church, to correspond with the richly 
figured decorations of the buttresses 
of the Chancel. Of the latter there 
are ten, besides a pinnacle on the 
centre of the East end, beneath which 
is a beautiful canopied niche, contain- 
ing a pedestal, supported by an angel, 
with wings expanded, immediately 
over the great East window, which is 
elegantly storied, although but few 
vestiges remain of the coloured glass 
with which all the Chancel windows 
at least, were once adorned. The ef- 
fect of the elegant architecture of the 
Chancel, when viewed from the N orth- 
east, is considerably heightened by 
two oc.agonal pillars, ranged with the 
pinnacles, and a delicately formed and 
embattled turret, on the North side, 
abovethe roof of a small vestry.room, 
which with ar apartment over it, are 
attached to the Chancel. 

A richly-ornamented frieze is car- 
ried round the Chancel, charged with 
heads of monstrous animals and gro- 
tesque figures of men, with asses ears: 
thelatterin various dresses, some eccle- 
siastical and evidently designed as ca- 
ricature resemblances of monks. There 
are twelve on the South side, six at 
the East end, and nineteen on the 
North side, the latter being ehiefly 
the heads of quadrupeds. 

In the interior, the ceiling of the 
Church is of wainscot, divided into 
compartments, the beams resting on 
brackets adorned with figures of an- 
gels holding musical instruments, 
The walls have painted on them nu- 
merous texts of scripture; as also the 
front of a gallery at the West end. 
Over the South door are the words 
‘** Remember the poor.” The Deca- 
logue, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
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Prayer, are also painted on the wall, 
and the Royal arms above an open 
screen, once painted and gilt, which 
separates the Nave from the Chancel. 
At the East end of the South Aile, on 
each side of the window, is a lofty 
niche; and under a pointed arch close 
to it, in the East wall, is a piscina, 
or holy water pot, in good preserva- 
tion. Near the window, on the wall 
below, on the North side, are two ca- 
vities, probably designed to hold the 
furniture or decorations belonging to 
an altar which once stood here. But 
whether this were the shrine of the 
Saint before mentioned, may be dis- 
puted, The Font stands on a square 
basement, raised above the floor, in 
the North-west corner of the Church; 
and is supported by a pedestal, to 
which are attached four large shields 
borne by angels, which being formed 
of very soft stone, are worn or rubbed 
almost plain. The Font itself is octa- 
gonal, each face or compartment be- 
ing ornamented with carviog :—one 
of them contains a rose, others four 
vine-leaves with their tendrils inter- 
twining in the centre; another a rose 
and fasces, a shield with three chalices 
or cups, and another, two ragged or 
knotted staves saltirewise. 

There are two arches on each side, 
between the Nave and Ailes, snpport- 
ed by four pillars: those on the North 
side, each composed of four circular 
columns clustered together. And of 
those on the South side, one of them 
octagon, with each of its sides con- 
cave or grooved ; and the other fan- 
cifully cut, so that the several angles 
of an octagon are made to resemble 
the o. g. 

The door which formerly led to 
the roof-loft still remains behind the 
pulpit. The covering of the latter is 
of blue cloth, with 1. H.S. and the 
date 1706 embroidered in silver. 

In the floor of the North Aile, near 
the font, and partly covered by a 
pew, is a large blue slab, in which are 
the marks where brasses have been 
formerly inserted, either of coats of 
arms or small figures: anda fillet of 
brass still retains the following in- 
scription : 

“ Pic jacet Dob'es Dirgine ofim Bat- 
linus istiug ville, qui obiit ......... an, 
d’mn, milf, ...... «- CCE gegsim ...... 
none, 

Near the East end of the North aile, 
immediately over the pew belonging 

to 
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to the Manor, at present held by Mr. 
Lockhart, is a marble tablet in me- 
mory of ** Sarah, wife of Richard 
Sauoders, of Aylesbury, Gent. who 
died 26 Nov. 1749, aged 54 years: 
and of Richard Saunders, who died 
6 Dec. 1751, aged 56.” 

A piece of land of about two acres, 
in the contiguous parish of Oving, is 
said to be annexed to the stipend of 
the Minister of this parish, on condi- 
tion that the vault bencath be never 
suffered to be opened ; or, in default, 
the said land to be forfeited to the 
lord of the manor. 

The Chancel has its Western end 
fitted up io the manner of a choir, 
with three stalls on each side, of oak, 
having folding seats very richly carved 
aod ornamented with foliage. Be- 
fore these stalls, and also continued 
on either hand against the side walls, 
are desks with much carving, but of 
inferior design and execulion to that 
of theseats, The cieling isof wainscot, 
in compartments, and the panoels over 
the East end, within the communion 
rails, have bosses or knobs in the 
centre of each. The beams rest on 
brackets, with figures of birds and 
angels bearing shields. 

On the South side of the Altar are 
three stone seats or stalls, with Gothic 
pillars, canopies, and tracery, all of 
equal height. The canopies are vault- 
ed, with eight ribs, terminated by a 
rose in the centre of each. They are 
in good preservation, excepting that 
in front the ornaments above the 
niches have been disfigured by the 
erection of an ill-designed monumen- 
tal tablet, which destroys the symme- 
try of the arches, of which some of 
the carving and decorations have been 
even chipped off to make room for it. 
A long clumsy wooden desk has also 
been fixed up within the pillars of the 
stalls, to which is chained the book of 
Homilies, accompanied by some other 
religious tracts; Erasmus’s Colloquies, 
the Works of Ursinus, translated by 
Hy. Parrie, fol. Oxon. 1587; Bishop 
Jewel's Works in English 1609; and a 
large folio without a title, printed in 
1578. By whom placed there, is un- 
known. 

Close to the upper or easternmost 
stall is a piscina, under a sharp point- 
ed arch, of the time of King Henry III. 
ornamented with foliage. 

Agaivst the North wail, within the 
rails, is a lozenge of white marble, 
with the following : 
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“ In memory of Richard Purchas, late 
minister of this parish, who departed this 
life Aug. 29, 1742, aged 71.” 

Against the South wall, on asimi- 
lar lozenge : 

‘© In memory of Purchas Deuchfield, 
late minister of this parish, who departed 
this life Dec. 11, 1774, aged 59.” 


On another: 

** Rebecca relict of the Rev. Purchas 
Deuchfield, departed this life May 14, 
1784, aged 66.” 

On another, against the South wall, 
without the rails: 

“In memory of the Rev. Richard 
Deuchfield, who departed this life Sep- 
tember 29, 1805, aged 61 years.” 

On a brass, inserted in a large blue 
slab within the rails: 

* Filia Richardi Sanders, legitima conjux 

Sanders et Cookson, Richardique Tho- 

me, [chardo ; 
Quz septem liberos peperit predicto Ri- 

Tantum duo gerit Elizabetha, Thome, 
Que dedidit vitam Julii vicesimo quinto 

Faucibus avaris postea sevi Lethi, 

An. Dom. 1656.” 


Oo a tablet of variegated marble, 
affixed to the North wall, are notices 
of the death of 

*« Eleanor Saunders, an iufant, 14 June, 
1696.” 

* Thomas Saunders, an infant, 18 Nov. 
1699.” 

** Thomas Saunders, Gent. 4 Jan. 1704, 
aged 44 years.” 

** Elizabeth, widow and relict of Tho- 
mas Saunders, 5 April, 1744, aged 84,” 


Three large stones in the middle of 
the floor appear to have been sepul- 
chral, but have no inscriptions re- 
maining. In one of them are grooves, 
in which a label, and probably coats 
of arms were inserted. 

In the centre of the North wall, on 
a plain brown stone, with the figure 
of a hand in relief, at the bottom, 
poiuting to the floor, and encircled 
with the words “ He lise just downe 
thare.” 

“‘ Heare lieth the body of Mr. John 
Virgin, minister of North Maston, who 
deceased this life the 11th day of January, 
1694, aged 77 years.” 

On a large brass plate, also in the 
North wall: 


“In memory of Elizabeth Saunders, 
widow, who died Feb. 11, A, D. 1615, 
@tatis suze 74,” 

Johan. Saunders, Dr. of Physick, 
This small monument 
Thougk 
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Though nor my skill nor prayers could save 
Thyself, grave matron, from the grave, 
Yet He takes care thy virtues ly 
Engraven in brass, and never dy. 

Pll tell the world, and ever must, 

Thou wert pious, peaceful, good and just, 
That long thou liv’dst, and it appears 

As long in virtue as in yeares: 

That so thou learn’dst to live and dy 
That now thou liv’st eternally.” 


On another large brass, affixed to 
the South wail, in capitals : 


“* The body of Richard Sanders, Gent. 
who died A, D. 1602, wtatis 67.” 

Then the engraved figure of a man, 
in a long deal, kueeling at a desk 
with books (shut) before him; his 
hands pressed together in a devotional 
attitude; near the portrait a shield of 
arms. Party per chevron, Argent 
and Sable, three elephants’ heads, 
erased, changed. Below, a skull en- 
circled with a garter, and the motto 
“Sum quod eris, fuerimo quod es.” 
The bones of a leg and foot, of a hand 
and arm, and two thigh bones, saltire- 
wise. Underneath, the following lines: 
“Tis as you see, nought but the spoiles 

of death, [taker ; 

God’s high Controller and impartial 
Freehold we had of land, but none of 

breath, (maker. 

All, one day, must resign unto their 
I was the world’s acquaintance in my time, 

Acquainted and no more, so should ye be. 
I had my part, as thou perhaps hast thine, 

In wealth and friends, such as were fit 

for me. 
I yielded up my reckoning, when I died 
What wanted in the sum, Christ’s blood 
supplied |” 

On the North side of the Chancel, 
is a door leading into a small square 
turret, divided into two apartments, 
one above the other, and commupi- 
cating by means of a flight of steps, 

art wood and part stone. In the 
ower room is a piscina, on an octa- 
gon pedestal, under a canopy or arch 
of stone, projecting from the South 
wall near the entrance. This is con- 
jectured to have been a cell or con- 
fessional, belonging to the Monk, 
who had the care of the lights which 
were accustomed to be kept burning 
at shrines and altars; and the upper 
room is supposed to have been his 
dormitory; a square hole through 
the wall affording an opportunity of 
looking into the Chancel. There is 
also a fire-place in this apartment, 
which is at present converted into a 
school-room for the children belong- 
ing to the parochial sunday-school. 


The Tower contains five bells, be- 
sides the sermon-bell, and a clock. 
The first bell has the motto “ Sonoro 
sono meo sono deo.” The second 
and third, the initials J. K. and date 
1627. The fourth has the words “ Ri- 
chard Chandler made me, 1699;” and 
the great bell (which was re-cast in 
1763) the names of Lester and Pack 
of London. 

The Register commences in 1587 
(29th Eliz.), and the baptisms appear 
to have been regularly entered from 
that time to the present day; but 
during Cromwell’s usurpation, from 
the year 1642 to 1646, no burial is 
inserted ; and no marriage from 1642 
to 1648. At the end of one of the 
Register-books, is the following me- 
morandum: “ Jan. 29th, Ed. Oviat, 
an abstinate absentee, who would not 
be buried in y¢ Church-yard, bat in 
his orchard.” The year is not stated, 
but the entry appears to have been 
made in the hand-writing of the Rev. 
Purchas Deuchfield, who became mi- 
nister in 1742, and died in 1774; and 
it is reported by persons still living, 
that they remember Oviat’s widow 
having been buried in a similar man- 
ner. The orchard adjoins the Church- 
yard. 

The accompanying sketch of the 
= Church (see the Plate) has 

een kindly supplied by a young 
Gentleman residing at North Marston, 
to whom, and to his respectable fa- 
mily, the writer respectfully acknow- 
ledges his obligations for many of the 
above particulars, and other useful 
information. Viator. 

A 

Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 1. 

T° the memoranda respecting the 

Hungerford family (Vol. 
LXXXVIII. i. p. 295), which was sent 
in answer to a request of Sir R. C. 
Hoare, I wish you to insert the fol- 
lowing, which appears on two tablets 
in front of one of the galleries in 
Calne Church : 


** Benefactor.—Walter Hungerford, Esq. 
did, in the year 1745, of his free bounty, 
give 20 pounds per annum for ever, to the 
poor, sick, and maimed of y¢ parish of 
Calne.” 

“* The Hungerford Charity for the sick, 
wounded, or maimed of this parish, hav- 
ing from non payment for 20 years, accu- 
roulated to 400/. the same was placed in 
the 4 per cent. A.D. 1793; and the inte- 
rest, with the original charity, is now an- 
nually distributed, agreeable to the gift of 


the Donor.”’ 
COM. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


OXFORDSHIRE. (Concluded from _p. 502.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Appersury was the seat of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, wit and 
poet; and of Joho Campbell, the great Duke of Argyle :— 
« Argyle, the State’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the Senate and the Field.” —Pope. 


In the churchyard is the monument of its Vicar William Bew, Bp. of Lian- 
daff, 1705. 
At Avkerton was buried its native and Rector Timothy Lydiat, astrono- 

mer and mathematician, 1646. 

** There, mark what ills the Scholar’s life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail— 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end.” —Johnson. 


AmBrospen was the vicarage of White Kennet, afterwards Bp. of Peter- 
borough, who wrote his “ Parochial Antiquities” at this place. 

In Baxpen were buried Johu Brydges, Bp. of Oxford, 1618; and its rector 
Dr. Phanuel Bacon, punster and poet, author of ‘* The Snipe,” 1783. 

Bansury was noted for the number of its Puritan inhabitants. In Ben 
Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair,” Zeal-of-the-hand Busy is a Banbury man.— 
Drunken Barnaby says, 


** Veni Banbury, O profanum ! ** Come to Banbury, O profane one ! 
Ubi vidi puritanum ‘ When [ saw a puritane one 

Felim facientem furem Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
Quod Sabbato stravit murem.” For killing of a mouse on Sunday.” 


It was the vicarage of the non-conformist Samuel Wells. 

At Besseusueicu died John Berkenhout, physician, naturalist and bio- 
grapher, 1791. 

In Buack Bourton Church is the monument of the Hon. Sir Arthur Hop- 
ton, Charles I. Ambassador to Spain, 1649. In an adjoining chapel are seve- 
ral monuments of the Hungerfords. 

At Branprorp Park, then called Cornbury, died Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, favourite of Elizabeth, 1588. It was the seat of the excellent 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 

BuenueEim, a magnificent memorial of the Nation’s gratitude, was founded 
in 1705, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament, granting 500,000/. for its erec- 
tion. Architect, Sir John Vanburgh. Principal front, 348 feet long. The 
Hall, supported by pillars, is 67 feet high; the Library, 183 feet long. In 
the Chapel is the monument, by Rysbrach, of Joun Cuurcuitt, the great 
Duke of Marlborough, 1722. In the house is an observatory; a theatre; 
a superb collection of paintings, particularly by Rubens and Titian; and 
some fine tapestry, representing the principal battles of. the Duke. In the 
Park, which, including the gardens, contains 2700 acres, and is more than 12 
miles in circumference, is a fine expanse of water, of which * Capability” 
Brown, its designer, said, “‘ The Thames will never oa me for what I 
have done at Blenheim!” Bridge of three arches, central arch 101 feet span; 
Temple of Diana, architect Sir William Chambers; Column, 130 feet high, 
witb a colossal statue of the great Duke on the top, and an inscription of his 
principal achievements on the pedestal; Triumphal Arch; Aviary; China 
Gallery, containing some most antient and curious specimens; Fountain, 
with statues of the Nile, Danube, Plata, and Ganges, the last work of Ber- 
nini, celebrated by Prior; the High Lodge, in which died remarkably. peni- 
tent, John Wilmot, the witty and profligate Earl of Rochester, 1680. This 
noble demesne is held by presenting at Windsor Castle, on Aug, 2, the anui- 
versary of the Battle of Blenheim, a standard with 3 fleurs de lis painted 
thereon, “as an acquittance for all manner of rents, suits, and services, due 


to the Crown.” 
Brig®Twetu 
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Baicutwec was the rectory of William Paul, Bp, of Oxford. 

In BurForp Church isa finely-carved monument of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, 
Lord Chief Baron, who resided at the Priory, and died in 1625. It is be- 
lieved to be the last instance of the representation of an emaciated figure, 
not uncommon on antient monuments. The Priory was also the seat of the 
Speaker Lenthai. 

Cuatcrove Church Steeple was blown down by a tempest, and the five 
bells therein broken, Jan. 5, 1727. 

CuanFigxp was the vicarage of John Collinson, historian of Somerset. 

In Cuppespon Church were buried John Bancroft, Bp. of Oxford, founder 
of its y= 1640; and Mary, daughter of Bp. Lowth (exquisitely beautiful 
epitaph by her father), 1768. 

Curuam was the vicarage of Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, Hebrician, who died 
at Oxford, 1783. 

In Dircutey Hovse (architect, Gibbs) is a fine collection of paintings. 

At Exxresriexp died its Vicar Thomas Wise, Antiquary, editor of Asser, 
1167. Here resided George Pudsey, the industrious improver of land. 

In Ensuam Church is the monument of its native Dr. John Rogers, divine, 
author, on the Visible and Invisible Church, 1720. 

Ewe was the rectory of John Prideaux, afterwards Bp. of Worcester. 

At Hitt Milton married his first wife, Mary, daughter of Richard 
Powell. 

In Gutymrron Church is the monument of its native Thomas Tesdale, 
founder of Pembroke College, Oxford, 1610. 

Great Mitton was the residence of Joun Tuuriow, Secretary to 
Cromwell. 

At Grear Tew resided the amiable Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland. 

At Hansorovcsa was buried its Rector John Holyman, Bp. of Bristol, 
writer against Luther, 1558. : 

Hasexy was the rectory of Joun Levanp, first and last Antiquary Royal. 

Henuey-vron-Taames was the rectory of Henry Aldrich, Dean of Christ 
Church, elegant Scholar, who bequeathed his library to this town. Here 
were buried, Elizabeth, relict of Sir William Periam, Lord Chief Baron, sister 
of the great Lord Chancellor Bacon, and a principal benefactress- to Balial 
College; Richard Jennings, master buitder of St. Pauls gees who re- 
sided at Badgmoor, near this town; and Witiam Hayward, architect of the 
bridge here, died 1782. At the Red Lion Shenstone wrote bis little poem on 
an Inn. 

Heyruonrr House, architect Archer; Conservatory, 248 feet long. 

In Irtey Cavaraca is the monument of Edward Thwaites, Saxonist, 1711. 

At Isurp was buried its Rector John Aglionby, biblical translator, 1710. 

Kippincron has had its History excellently written by its amiable and 
learned Rector, Thomas Warton, Poet Laureat. 

Mar.epuruam was the vicarage of Dr. Jobn Burton, author of “ Opus- 
cula Miscellanea.” 

Minster Lovet was the seat of Thomas Viscount Lovell, Lord Chamber- 
lain to Richard I11. ; 

Nerruenep is pleasantly noticed by the German traveller Moritz. 

In Nunewam Courtenay House is a good collection of paintings and 
many valuable portraits, among which is one of Vandermyn the painter, the 
face executed by Anne, Princess of Orange. Io the tapestry room are three 
large maps of the counties of Oxford, Warwick, and Worcester, the earliest 
specimens of tapestry-weaving in England, which was introduced by William 
Sheldon in the reign of Henry VIII. In the house are busts of the English 
Poets. The garden was formed by Mason the Poet, author of “ The English 
Garden.” The Park, containing nearly 1200 acres, is ornamented by temples, 
&c. and'has been celebrated by Mason, Jerningham, William Whitehead, and 
Horace Walpole. ” 

At Oxrorp, in St. Aldate’s Church, was buried Dr. John Budden, biogra- 
pher of Bp. Waynfleet, 1620; in St. Giles’s Church, Dr. Richard Rawlinson, 
Antiquary, 1755; in Holywell Chapel, Samuel Clarke, orientalist, the first 

Garr. Mace, Suppl, XC, Pant II, archelypographer, 
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archetypographer, 1669; in St. Mary’s Church, John Wallis, decypherer and 

etrician, 1703; in St. Peter’s churchyard, Tnomas Hearne, Antiquary, 
1735. The High Street is said to be the finest street in Europe. The Mayor 
and Burgesses assist the Lord Mayor of London as Butlers at the Coronation 
of the King. 

At Pyrron was married John Hampden, the patriot, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Edward Symeon, June 24, 1619. 

At Roap Enstone are some curious water-works, which were visited by 
Charles I. and his Queen in 1636. 

lo Rornerrietp Grays Church is an elaborate monument for its native 
and resident (at Grey’s Court) Sir Francis Knollys, K.G. treasurer of the 
household to Elizabeth, 1596. 

In Rotiwricut Church was buried Sir Fleetwood Shepheard, friend of 
Prior, 1698. 

In Suersorne Castie isa portrait of Queen Katharine Parr, and in its 
frame is a piece of her hair, cut off when her coffin was opened at Sudeley 
Castle, Gloucestershire, in 1799. In the church was buried Thomas Parker, 
first Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor, 1732. 

In Suipxaxe Church isa mural tablet for its amiable Vicar James Granger, 
author of ‘* The Biographical History of England,” which he wrote at bis 
vicarage house here, and died of apoplexy, whilst administering the Sacra- 
meot, April 15, 1776. 

. At Suorover resided William Julius Mickle, translator of Camoen’s 
* Lusiad.” 

Somerton was the rectory of Witt1am Juxon, afterwards Abp. of Can- 
terbury, who attended Charlies I. on the scaffold. 

At Sranron Harcourt, in 1718, Pope wrote the fifth volume of his Ho- 
mer. In the church, among many monuments of the Harcourts, are those of 
Sir Robert Harcourt, standard bearer to the Earl of Richmond at the battle 
of Bosworth Field; aud of Simon, only son of the first Viscount Harcourt, 
with an epitaph ia Latin by Dr. Freind, and in English verse by Pope. Here 
is also a mural monument for Robert Huntingdon and his son, with a poetical 
epitaph by Congreve; and on the outside wall a tablet to the memory of 
John Hewit and Sarah Drew, killed by lightning, July 1718, with an epitaph 
by Pope. The event is pathetically described in a letter by Gay. 

In Steerie Asuton Charch was buried Dr. Samuel Radcliffe, Principal of 
Brazenose College, and founder of the School and Alms-houses in this place, 
died in 1648. 

In Sroxen Cuvurcn is a mural monument for Bartholomew Tipping, 
founder of the Free-school here, died in 1680. 

At Swinzroox, Hugh Curwen, who exchanged the Archbishoprick of Dub- 
lin for the Bishoprick of Oxford, died in 1568. 

In Tacktey Church is a monument, by Bacon, of the Hon. John Morton, 
Chief Justice of Chester, 1780. 

At Tuame Joun Hamppen died of his wound received at Chalgrove Field, 
1643. In Thame Park Chapel is a monument, by Westmacott, of the last 
Viscount Wenman, 1800. 

At Warttncron, in 1675, Eleanor, wife of Henry Devon, produced four 
children at a birth. 

At Wueartey died and was buried William Julius Mickle, poet, trans- 
lator of Camoens’ “ Lusiad,” 1788. 

Wuircnurcn was the residence of Dr. John Wallis, mathematician and 
grammarian. 

In Witney, Feb. 3, 1652, five persons were killed by the falling-in of the 
floor of the White Hart Inn, during the performance ofa comedy ; this event 


is commemorated in a puritanical Pamphlet by Jobn Rowe. . In 1730, 30 
houses burnt down. The church is the burial-place of the Freiod family, of 
whom Dr. Robert Freind and his son William, Dean of Canterbury, were 
Rectors here; as was also the poet Richard Duke. Here are monuments for 
Sir Francis Wenman, friend of the amiable Lord Falkland, 1640; and Henry 
Box, who founded the Free-school in this town. 
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At Woop Earon resided and died, in 1575, Sir Richard Taverner, fanatical 
Jay preacher. 

At Woopsrock, in 1649, the Parliamentarian commissioners were terrified 
by the tricks of Job Collins, “‘ the merry Devil of Woodstock,” which they 
considered superoatural, and which are parrated as such ina tract by Wid- 
dowes, the Clergyman of the place, quoted by Plott and Wood. William 
Leathal, Speaker of the Long Parliament, was M.P. for this borough, 

Wormstey was the residence of Adrian Scroope, regicide, executed in 1660, 

In Wroxrton Charch is a grave-stone over Francis Lord Guildford, Lord 
Keeper, 1685; a magnificent tomb for William Pope, first Earl of Downe ; 
a handsome monument for Francis, first Earl of Guildford, 1790, and his three 
wives; and a memorial for Frederick, 2d Earl (the prime Minister, Lord 





North), 1792. 


In Yarnron are many handsome monuments of the Spencer family. 


Brno. 


——EeE 


Mr. Urgpan, Dec. 6. 
HE noble collection of ancient 
Monuments in the Circular 
Church in the Temple, must have 
frequently attracted the attention of 
your Antiquarian friends; but as 
great confusion prevails among the 
several authors who have noticed this 
Church, not only in the appropria- 
tion, but ia the number of these me- 
mnorials, au attempt at an elucidation 
may not now be deemed unacceptable. 
Mr. Gough, in his elaborate work 
(Sepulchral Monuments, vol. I.) de- 
scribes nine sepulchral effigies, and 
one stoue coffin, lying in two groups, 
North and South in the nave of the 
Circular Church, as they are at pre- 
seat, But I think it is evident they 
are not in their origival situations, 
as a most intelligeut writer and valu- 
able Correspondent of Mr. Urban’s 
(the late Mr. Carter) has remarked in 
your Magazine(vol. LXXVIII. p.998). 
The reasons he gives for his opinion 
are briefly as follow: that statues 
like these are seldom laid on the pave- 
ment, and in many respects so close 
that the draperies of the one lie over 
that of the other; that they are not 
in chronological order, and some of 
them shew vestiges of ornamental 
slabs under them: he therefore sus- 
pects that when the Church was re- 
paired in the latter end of the 17th 
century, they were remaining on their 
proper tombs in the choir similar 
to the Bishop’s still to be seen here, 
and were then removed to the situ- 


‘ ation they now occupy. But as Mr. 


Carter has not explained the variance 
ia other writers, my attempt will not 
be superfluous. In Strype's Stowe 
(vol. I. p. 745) they are thus noticed: 
“In the round walk of the Temple 


Church there remain Monuments of 
Noblemen there buried to the num- 
ber of eleven: eight of them are 
images of armed kuights, five lying 
cross-legged, as men vowed to the 
Holy Land against the Infidels and 
unbelieving Jews; the other three 
sraight- Sage The rest are coped 
stones, all of grey marble.”—This ac- 
count is at variance entirely with 
Mr. Carter’s supposition of their re- 
moval from the choir. The roumd 
walk with more propriety refers to the 
aile than to the area, where they now 
lie. When the alteration took place 
1 have not been able to ascertain. It 
was certainly effected before the year 
1671, when Sir William Dugdale 
wrote his Origines Juridiciales. Speak- 
ing of this Church, he says (p. 173), 
* within a spacious grate of irou in 
the round walk, ander the steeple, do 
lie eight statues in military habits, 
&c. of which five are cross-legged. 
There are also three other grave- 
stones lying about five inches above 
the level ground, on one of which is 
a large escutcheon, with a lion ram- 
pant graven thereon.”—The number 
is the same as in the last account, bnt 
the situations had been evidently 
changed, and the whole of the tombs 
placed within an iron railing. Sub- 
sequently to this period they have 
been again altered. No doubt on ac- 
count of the enclosure being an ob- 
struction to the passage from the 
West door to the choir; being di- 
vided by the removal of the statues, 
which were in the centre, to the sides, 
and the destruction of two of the 
grave-stones, naking two groups as 
we now see them. But although the 
number of cross-legged figures cor- 
respond with the preceding — 

can- 
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I cannot account for the increase of 
the number by the addition of ano- 
ther statue, unless by supposing it 
to have been brought from the choir 
to make the numbers in each group 
uniform, The remaining grave-stone, 
attributed by Mr. Gough (vol. I. p. 49.) 
to William Plantagenet, is now level 
with the pavement, as are indeed all 
the effigies, which shews some alter- 
ation must have been made since Sir 
William Dugdale’s time, it being ver 
improbable they should have suo 
upwards of five inches, which must 
be the case if Dugdale speaks of the 
present arrangement. The arms 
which, that author says, were on one 
of the grave-stones, it is remarkable 
are still to be seen on the shield of 
the Earl of Pembroke (the second 
effigy in the South group). This was 
probably the monument of a mem- 
ber of the Pembroke family, and 
contradicts the appropriation of one 
of the two statues usually given to 
William and Gilbert Marshal (Gough, 
vol. I. pp. 43, 49). 

Whether I am correct in these con- 
jectures or not, it is clear John Car- 
ter is wrong in supposing these mo- 
numents to have been removed from 
the choir in the latter end of the 
17th century, as it would undoubtedly 
have been noticed by the accurate 
Dugdale, who must in that case have 
remembered them in their former 
stations; and the oldest of the effi- 
gies is that of Geoffrey de Magnaville, 
1148, who, after many Vicissitudes, 
was buried before the West door of 
the present Church, and seems always 
to have occupied a situation near 
where it now lies (Gough, vol. I. 
p- 23). 

It seems, therefore, most probable, 
that the tombs, or some of them, 
were originally erected in the Circu- 
lar division of the Church, though 
not in the situation they now are. I 
have endeavoured to account for their 
removal and change in numbers. Per- 
haps some of your Readers may pos- 
sess information which may throw a 
better light on the subject, to obtain 
which is the object of these remarks. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 


TT 


Mr. Unsay, 
VERY person, sensible of the 
religionizing effect of Gothic 
Architecture, must feel the injury 








done to an antient window-in that 
style, by depriving it of its mutlions. 
From the perishable nature of the 
soft stone, in which they are worked, 
the decay is frequent; and the gene- 
ral mode of repair is, by one or more 
miserable uprights, which donot di- 
verge at the curve of the arch, into 
tracery, fan-work, or other of the 
ancient beautiful fashions of trefoils, 
quatrefoils, rosettes, &c. These up- 
rights produce a non-descript geo- 
metrical deformity, and unsightly 
insipidity. 

Our Churches, in many instances, 
are national ornaments; but they 
would plainly be much more orna- 
mental as ruins, than when disfi- 
gured by trumpery and injadicious 
restorations. I know a fine old 
Church in a market-town, roofed 
with stone tiles, which has recently 
been repaired with several square 
feet of red pantiles; as if an old 
beggars drab jacket, patched with 
soldiers’ cloth, had been a proper 
pattern for such occasions. The ef- 
fect is horrible; and I would suggest 
to Bishops and Chancellors the deli- 
very of a plan for inspection, and 
specification of the materials, before 
the reparation was commenced. 

It is well-known, that you cannot 
make a good thing of numerous old 
houses, especially where these are 
pentices, recesses, and gables, by 
sashing and Grecianizing; but we 
may Gothicize with success. I was 
once in this predicament on a small 
scale. I wanted a large window for 
a study, and took a pattern from 
the Church. I found that to cut the 
mullions in stone, would be ex- 
ceedingly expensive, and I was re- 
commended by an ingenious carpen- 
ter to have them in wood, cut in 
fac-simile and painted. For Church- 
work this would be too perishable ; 
and I would recommend the substi- 
tute of Cast-iron; and, I venture to 
think, that if the fancy-manufacturers 
of this article were to keep by them, 
not in Chinese Gothic, but in a pure 
style, mullions, cast in moulds from 
Church patterns, complete for Go- 
thie windows of various size, and 
advertise Chancellors of Dioceses, by 
circular, of their making or having 
such goods, a stop might be put to 
the mutilation of our Churches. 
When put up, a coat of paint would 
only be necessary for a stone colour. 
Many 
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Many of our Churches owe their 
_ character to a rich East win- 

ow; to rob them of which is a de- 
terioration, little inferior to knock- 
ing off the nose of a statue, or, in 
more correct analogy, to cutting 
away a fine face into a skull; and 
thus destroying every beautiful and 
discriminating feature—every vestige 
of character and effect in the object. 

By means of Cast-iron, I also con- 
ceive, that many of our Churches 
might be preserved in their pristine 
character, atan expencecomparatively 
trifling, the decays applying chiefly 
to minor parts; if so, one prudent 
expence thus incurred, might reduce 
subsequent repairs to the trifling pe- 
riodical cost of a little paint, tiling, 
and glazing. 

P.S. The glass panes of Church 
windows should be lozenge-formed, 
not squares. ConsERVATOR. 





THE CENSOR.—No. III. 

Aw Inquiry into THE PRoGRESs OF 
AnecpotaLt LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 507.) 

E have now passed the period 

of “ Mery Tales,” and are 

about to enter upon a wider pros- 
pect. Till this time the Wit was 
contented to have his jests hacknied 
during his life, and then to live ‘in 
ore omni populo;’ or, if he was an au- 
thor, to collect and Anglicise the sto- 
ries of foreign countries; hence the 

« Anatomie of Wit,’ the * Paradise of 

Dainty Devices,’ and many other pub- 

lications of this kind. But now, the 

Jester was not satisfied unless the 

whole volume was of his own crea- 

tion, and the adventures of his own 
life furnished abundant matter for the 

Press: as-the original Joculator was 

sinking to decay, many persons, who 

lived by their wits, principally actors, 
became noted for their words, for 
their actions have sunk into deserved 
oblivion; the lives of such men are 

-always replete with incident: the bad 

company which they kept, and the 

bad @conomy which they practised, 

drove them to various shifts for a 
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subsistence ; and, excepting what the 
anoals of the stage, their own lu- 
cubrations have handed down to us, 
we are acquainted with little to their 
credit. Their profession was disre- 
putable, and their lives were by no 
means caleulated to recommend it 
as an example; they were indigent, 
yet io their misery they retained ‘ a 
miserable conceit:’ no misfortune 
could damp their hilarity, and the 

*¢ Equam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem,” 
was cheerfully observed by them.— 
At this period Charles Chester held 
the situation of Fool in the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth ; in his wit, as well 
as the application of it, he seems to 
have resembled Scogan, and that re- 
semblance is a sufficient apology for 
not inserting the only anecdote which 
has descended to us under his name *. 

Among the Anecdotists who flou- 
rished about this period, may be 
pow Ricwarp Epwarpes, better 

nown as a Musician. He was born 
in Somersetshire, 1523, and became 
a scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; but quitted the University 
for the Court, and received a musi- 
cal education from Etheridge. He is 
well-known in Dramatic Literature, 
as the author of Damon and Pythias, 
which was performed at Court t; and 
of Palemon and Arcite, acted before 
Queen Elizabeth, in the the hall of 
Christ Church, who appointed him 
Master of the Revels. These minor 
poetical pieces are preserved in The 
Paradise of Daintie Devices, 1567; 
consisting chiefly of songs and pretty 
pamphleties, addressed to the court 
beauties. Meres praises him for his 
excellent performance of comedy. 
His death happened in 1566, an event 
which brought tears from the Graces 
as well as from the Muses: scarcely 
any poet has been so bewailed by the 
ladies. 

Turbervile, in his Epitaphes, Songs, 
and Sonets, 1570, as well as Twyne, 
(who assisted Phayre in his Transla- 
tion of Virgil), has dedicated an Elegy 
to his memory }! 





* Harl. MSS. 6395. 


+ Printed for William Howe, in Fleet-street, 1570. 


} An extract from their compositions may not be unacceptable to the reader; we 


shall begin with Twyne : . 


* Whilst Church and Chappell dure!, and 
Whilst Court a Court shall be; 
Good Edwards, eche astat? shall much 
Both want and pity thee.” 


} Endure, 


2 Estate, 
Turbervile 
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The late Mr. William Collins, of 
Chichester, possessed a collection of 
short comic tales in prose, priuted at 
London, in black letter, about 1570, 
“sett forth by Maister Richard Ed- 
wardes, Mayster of her Maiesties Re- 
vels :” among which was a story con- 
cerning the Induclion of the Tinker, 
since dramatised by Shakspeare in bis 
* Taming of a Shrew *.’ 

Ricuarp Tar.eron ft, one of the 
first persons who derived a subsistence 
from their practical bon-mols, was 
born of poor parents, at Condover, 
in Shropshire: a servant of Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, found him in a field 
keeping swine, and perceiving in him 
a propensity to wit, brought him to 
the metropolis, where he went on the 
Stage, and became a Member of the 
Company at the Bull, in Bishopsgate- 
street. Here, had it not been for his 
profligate habits, he might have ac- 
quired a decent competency. He was 
famous for his extempore jests in the 
theatre, a treat, (no doubt) alluring 
to the audience who could be as- 
sembled but by novelty: but his 
principal scenic character was that 
of the Clown, in the anonymous play 
of Henry V. (written before that of 
Shakspeare, and printed in 1598), and 
in the same drama he appeared also 
as the ** Judge, who receives the box 
on the ear.” Sir Richard Baker says, 
that he never had his equal as a 
clown, nor ever will. He kept, at 
one time of his life, an Ordinary in 
Paternoster-row, whence he removed 
to the sign of the Tabor, in Grace- 
church-street, and was chosen sca- 
venger, but frequently incurred com- 
plaints through his negligence. He 
died in 1589, and his memory was 
perpetuated by many publicans, who 
adopted bis portrait for a sign, to 
which Bishop Hall alludes in his sa- 
tires, 

** To sit with Tarleton on an ale-post’s 
signe.” 

Turbervile speaks thus : 

*“* Ye learned Muses nine, 
And sacred Sisters all ; 
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His chief dramatic composition is 
entitled, * The Seven Deadly Sins,’ of 
which a plat or sketch may be found 
in Maloue’s Supplement to Shake 
peare, and from which Marloe pro- 
bably took one of his finest scenes in 
* Faustus:’ his * Farewell,’ a ballad, 
was entered on the Stationers’ Books 
in September, 1588; and a collection 
of his ‘ Jests,’ a work once in great 
estimation, was published in 1611. 
Of this rare and curious work there 
is no copy in the British Museum, nor 
are we able to furnish. our readers 
with any éxtracts from it, 

** Stat nominis umbra.” 


Georce Peete, another example of 
profligate humour, was a native of 
Devon, whence he was entered at 
Broadgate Hall, Oxford, and about 
1573 elected Student of Christ 
Church: in 1579 he proceeded M. A. 
after which he removed to London, 
became the City Poet, and had the 
ordering of the Pageauts. Nash calls 
him ‘ the chief supporter of pleasure, 
the Atlas of Poetrie, and primum ver- 
borum artifex:’ his celebrity, how- 
ever, ended with his life, and when 
that happened we are not told. An- 
thony &@ Wood, the chronicler of 
poets, has not preserved the date of 
his death, but assigns a just reason 
for the obscurity which clouds the 
memory of Peele; “ this person was 
living (says he) in his middle age, 
in the latter part of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, but when or where he died [ 
cannot tell, for so it is, and always 
hath been, that most Poets die poor, 
and consequently obscurely, and a 
hard matter it is to trace them to 
their graves.” How much less the 
difficulty with respect to Wits is, we 
leave the reader to judge. He cer- 
tainly died before 1598.—The best of 
his dramas is King David and fair 
Bethshabe, a performance which may 
be regarded as an earnest of the fu- 
ture genius of Shakspeare. 





Now. lay your cheerful cithrons 3 downe, 


And to lamenting fall— 
For he that led the daunce, 


The chiefest of your traine, 
I meane the man that Edward's beight, 
By cruell death is slaine.” 


* Warton, History of Poetry, vol. III. p. 
ft Steevens’s Shakspeare.— Biog. Dram. 


283. 


3 Quere, from cithara, a harp? 


Not- 
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Notwithstanding his celebrity, and 
abilities better regulated than those 
of Marloe, Peele was totally devoid 
of principle, and his life presents lit- 
tle better than a catalogue of disho- 
nesties, varied according to circum- 
stances. While a student at Oxford, 
he appears to have passed much of 
his time in Buckinghamshire, and to 
have made frequent excursions to 
Wycombe, Stoke, &c. where he play- 
ed his ‘ merrie prankes ;’ and on one 
occasion passing himself off for a Phy- 
sician, effected a cure which had baf- 
fied the Faculty of that, neighbour- 
hood, by relieving an elderly Gentle- 
man from a consumption, with no 
other medicine than a decoction of 
herbs: the whole narrative of that 
adventure is worth the reading. 

Peele was married; but of his wife 
we know nothing further, than that 
he treated her with the indifference 
of a wedded poet; nor could other- 
wise be expected of a man as worth- 
less as he was poor, and whose pro- 
mises were those of a wit: once, we 
are told, he took up a petticoat on 
trust for five shillings, which ‘he 

ave to his honest wife, one of the 

est deeds he ever did to her.’ His 
adventures were published in 1627 *, 
when they appeared under the title 
of “ Merrie conceited Jests, of George 
Peele, Gentleman, sometimes Student 
in Oxford. Wherein is shewed the 
course of his life, how he lived: a 
man very well known in the City of 
London, and elsewhere. 
“ Buy, reade, and judge, 

The price doe not grudge: 

It will doe thee more pleasure, 

Than twice so much treasure, 

** London, Printed for Henry Bell, dwell- 
ing in the Little Old Baily in Eliot’s-court.” 

Notwithstanding the assertion of 
the Editor, the purchaser will have 
not only reason to grudge the'price, 
but will not derive from his bargain 
that double portion of pleasure which 
he is led to expect. ‘Fhe rarity of 
this tract was so great, joined to its 
immense price, that Mr. 8. W. Singer 
was induced to reprint it, and for that 
ww ee made use of a copy which 

ad formerly belonged to the Rev. J. 
Brand. It is neatly executed, witha 
Biographical Memoir of Peele (from 
which ours is principally taken), con- 
taining 31 pages, 4to. 


* At Oxford, 4to. 1657. 
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‘* How George helped his friend to a Sup- 
per. — George was invited one night by 
certaine of his friends to supper, at the 
White Horse, in Friday-street ; and in the 
evening as he was going, he met with an 
old friend of his, who was so ill at the 
stomacke, hearing George tel him of the 
good cheere he went to, himselfe being 
unprovided both of meat and money, that 
he swore he had rather have gone a mile 
than have met him at that instant. And, 
beleeve me, quoth George, I am hartily 
sorry that I cannot take thee along with 
me, my selfe being but an invited guest ; 
besides, thou art out of cloathes, unfictting 
for such a company; Marry this Ile doe, 
if thou wilt follow my advice, Le help thee 
to thy supper. Any way, quoth he to, 
George, doe thou but devise the means, 
and Ile execute it. George presently told 
him what he should doe ; so they parted, 
George [being] well entertained, with ex- 
traordinary welcome, and seated at the 
upper end of the table, supper being 
brought up, H. M. watched his time be- 
low ; and when he saw that the meat was 
carried up, up he follows, (as George had 
directed him), who when George saw, 
‘You whorson Rascal’ (quoth George) 
‘ what make you here?’ ‘Sir,’ quoth he, 
*I am come from the party you wot of,’ 
*You Rogue,’ (quoth George) ‘have I 
not forewarned you of this?’ ‘I pray 
you, Sir,’ quoth he, ‘ heare my errand,’ 
* Doe you prate, you s!ave,’ quoth George, 
* and with that tooke a rabbet out of the 
dish, and threw it athim.’ ‘ Quoth he, 
you use me very hardly.’ * You Dung- 
hill,’ quoth George, ‘doe you out-face 
me? and with that tooke the other rab. 
bet, and threw it at his head; after that 
a loafe; then drawing his dagger, making 
an offer to throw it, the Gentlemen staid 
him: meane while H. M. got the loafe 
and the two rabbets, and away he went; 
which when George saw he was gone, 
after a little fretting, he sate quietly. So 
by that honest shift he helped his friend 
to his supper, and was never suspected 
for it of the company.” pp. 14, 15. 


The egotistical anecdotes are per- 
haps preferable, independent of their 
antiquity, to the modern collections; 
and as this work is nearly the only 
one of the kind that we shall have 
to nolice, we are therefore more 
prolix than usual in our remarks on 
it. Wit,” (says Sir Egerton Brydges) 
like family plate, appears new model- 
led for each succeeding generation ;” 
and the truth of this position may be 
readily allowed: our readers have, 
withoutdoubt, perceived what changes 
have taken place in Anecdotal Lite- 
rature, dowa to the period of Peele: 

While 
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While the learning of England was 
confined, before the art of Printing 
had attained a free circulation, the 
people were content with the taste- 
ess ribaldry of Scogan, and but little 
improvement is to be discovered in 
the ‘Merrie Tales’ of the succeeding 
age. The Wits of Elizabeth, if they 
produced no refinement in anecdote, 
at least brought it into a smaller cir- 
cle, filled by works in which we take 
a deep interest: the earlier collec- 
tions may serve to dispel the vapours 
of an idle hour, but the jests of Tarle- 
ton and Peele are of bigher rank; in 
perusing them, we find oursel ves, as 
it were, in the company of living 
personages, the manners of former 
ages are brought nearer to the view, 
and our imagination gradually as- 
sumes a convivial cast. An bour 
makes us as familiar with mine host- 
ess of Wycombe, or the poetical Tap- 
ster in Pye Corner, as if we had tasted 
their ale: we see the Jester himself, 
not upon the stage, but in his cham- 
ber, with “ his wife plucking of larks,” 
and lis daughter “turning of the spit,” 
while his means are low; or making 
merry with his boon-companions in 
Friday-street, when fortune had be- 
come more kind. Whilst the plan, 
which is to procure his friend a sup- 
per, is in agitation, we feel an inte- 
rest for the poor famished wight, and 
applaud the scheme, however disho- 
nest, which provides him with a meal. 
In the more copious ‘ Budgets of Wit,’ 
the character of the Jester is lost to 
us, for a single anecdote conveys but 
little information ; which is not the 
case with works dedicated to the 
pranks of a single individual. Gior- 
oe (who died in 1511) *, employed 
is whole talent to manifest that Paint- 
ing possesses as extensive a power as 
Sculpture; and contrived to repre- 
sent every side of a man’s body in 
the same picture, by the aid of re- 
flection, from water at his feet, a 
mirror at his side, and a suit of shin- 
ing armour: in the same manner 
is every trait of character or dispo- 
sition reflected by the diversified 
Tales in the collection now before 
us, as minutely as if the subject had 
been investigated, and a disquisition 
drawn up upon it. 


Yours, &c. I, F 





* Biog. Dict. 


Mr. Urnpan, Dec..20. 

b been pages have recently con- 

tained some severe animadver- 
sions on the novel of the Monastery. 
It certainly does not exhibit those in- 
teresting particulars of character and 
incident, which accompany the pre- 
ceding works of the Author: but I 
do not conceive this deficiency, in its 
utmost extent, to have even the “ aii- 
quando bonus dormitat Homerus,” but 
to arise in part from the plan, and in 
part from the subject. 

The plan seems to be formed on a 
fatality, exhibited in the agency of a 
Spirit, like the Hamlet of Shakspeare. 
There does not seem, in this view, 
any more objection to the White 
Lady, than there would be to the play 
in question, because the existence of 
ghosts is dubious. The tale is not 
one of History or Biography. It is 
professedly a fiction; and every novel- 
writer knows, that the common inci- 
dents of life do not furnish the requi- 
site materials for his work. There 
must be character and event, strongly 
diversified and uncommon. The 
Poetical Justice or fortunate catas- 
trophes, hair-breadth escapes and mi- 
raculous coincidences, essential to the 
interest of this kind of writing, are 
all equally out of life, i. e. though 
possible are not probable: and to 
object to a Spirit so admirably intro- 
duced, as it is in the Monastery, with 
such exquisite poetical invocations, 
like those of Arie! in the Tempest, is 
somewhat like wishing for a plumb- 
pudding without plumbs, or a panto- 
mime without its conjuration. 

The subject of the Monastery could 
not, in its nature, abound with the 
incident belonging to other topicks. 
The only obsolete matter would have 
been legend and fictitious miracle, 
which might have been, indeed, spar- 
ingly used; but if used at all, would 
have only excited contempt in pro- 
testant readers. The Author has 
adhered to the standard authority of 
Mr. Fosbrooke; and Monks were 
characters in still life. Political His- 
tory can indeed furnish character and 
incident of the most interesting kind, 
in scenery and adventures of perpetual 
bustle, novelty, and most romantic 
cast; but, in the uniform sameness of 
Monastic life, we can only expect 
subtle investigations of character, and 
nice shades of discrimination. Father 
Eustace is an admirable pictnre of bi- 

golry, 
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gotry, talent, and firmoess, in his 
own way; and the mere spinster Ave- 
nell ad Glendinning are in perfect 
keeping, as characters belonging to 
the age, é. ¢. without any intellectual 
cast. 

I could enlarge much further: but 
think. I have said enough to show, 
that if the Sculptor of the Laocoon, 
which is the sublime of expression, 
had also executed a statue in repose, 
it does not justify censure, that the 
effect is inferior to that of his other 
work. The idea is of a distinct kind. 


Yours, &c. Mowasricus. 
aa 
Mr. Unsay, _— 


FP apeney may the subject of Sco- 
gan has occupied no inconsi- 
derable portion of your pages, the 
following particulars, relating to the 
Jester of that name, may perhaps find 
a place in some future Number. Mr. 
Malone, together with Tyrwhitt, 
doubts the existence of such a person ; 
while Ritson, preferring facts to the 
opinion of those learned editors, has 
left us little doubt upon the subject. 

Drayton, in the preface to his 
Eclogues, says, that ‘ the Colin Clouk 
of Scogan, under Henry the Seventh, 
is pretty :” this piece was probably 
pastoral. 

But to tura to more ancient au- 
thorities, Holinshed, enumerating the 
great men under Edward 1V. makes 
mention of “ Scogan, a learned gen- 
tlemao, and student for a time in Ox- 
ford, of a pleasaunt witte, and bent to 
merry devises, in respect whereof he 
was called to the courte, where giv- 
ing himselfe to his naturall inclina- 
tion of mirthe and pleasaunt pastime, 
he plaied many sporting parts, al- 
thoughe not in suche uncivil maner 
as hath beene of hym reported.” 

Although the editors of Shakspeare 
have doubted whether Scogan reaily 
existed, it is clear that he died, from 
the following epitaph, which throws 
some light upon his character ; it is 
preserved in & contemporary MS. 
Harl. Bib. 1587. 

“ Hic jacet in tumulo corpus Scogan ecce 

Johannis, [annis ; 
Sit tibi pro speculo, letus fuit ejus in 
Leti transibunt, transitus vitare nequibant; 
Qud nescimus ibunt, vinosi citd peribunt.” 

As to the elder person of this name 
(80 frequently confounded with the 

Gent, Mac. Suppl, XC, Parr LI, 


Cc 


Scogan. — Tour through Germany, tm 1848. 
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jocolator), there can be little doubt 
that he was the Henricus Scogan, 
Armiger, who occurs among the 
gentry having letters of protection to 
attend King Richard II. into Ireland, 
in the year 1399. 


Yours, &c. Puito-Scocan. 


——e 


Letrers From THE CONTINENT. 
(Continued from p. 514.) 
Lerrer XII. 

Frankfort, Aug. 24, 1818. 


T six in the morning 
Aug. 22. A the thermometer was 
52. 


There is a fortification on the 
hill above Kirn; the town stands in 
a narrow part of the valley of the 
Nah. On leaving Kirn, we travelled 
three miles along this valley, which 
was almost shut in by hills; it after- 
wards expanded. e@ occasionally 
saw ruined Castles and Convents, in 
picturesque situations ou eminences. 
Afterwards the valley became less in- 
teresting. We passed through some 
old towns with ruined fortifications, 
and arrived to breakfast at Sobern- 
heim. This is also an old walled 
town. Ip one part of our way to it, 
the River Nah has shifted its course 
from one side of the valley to the 
other, and has left an old bridge on 
dry ground. On quitting Sobern- 
heim, we also left the valley, and 
proceeded over a very hilly country 
till we descended again into the same 
valley near Kreutznach. Abodt half 
a mile from that town, a tree was 
placed across the road to signify it 
was under repair, and not then pass- 
able. We proceeded across a field 
and down a narrow bye lane to a 
farm-house ; where was a ford. Here 
thelane was blocked by some carts, 
one of which had stuck fast and was 
unable to cross the ford. Whilst we 
were waiting, a young man came up, 
and asked in French if we were Eng- 
lish. He then said in English that he 
had studied the lauguage at Kreutz- 
nach: he spoke it in a very broken 
manner, butintelligibly ; andexpressed 
great satisfaction in meeting with two 
Englishmen. As soon as the obstruc- 
tion was removed, we crossed the 
ford, and arrived at Kreutzoach, 
where our engagement with the Ger- 
man postillion from Treves ended. 
Kreutzpach is a town of some size 
and 
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and importance, at which a Newspa- 
per is published. It stands pleasantly 
onthe Nah. There arethree Churches, 
one of which is Roman Catholic, ano- 
ther Lutheran, and a third Reform- 
éd. This town vow belongs to Prus- 
sia. After dinner, we proceeded with 
very good horses at the rate of seven 
miles an hour to Bingen; distant 
about eight miles. The valley of the 
Nah extended three or four miles: 
the hills began to be iuconsiderable, 
and, as we approached Bingen, the 
line of the valley could scarcely be 
traced. In the mean time the pros- 
pect opened upon us of the long chain 
of hills on the East side of the Rhine, 
the uneven outline of which was 
strongly marked by a clear horizon, 
and a bright sky. The extent of 
these hills from South to North ap- 
peared about forty miles. On ap- 
proaching Bingen, a very bold high 
bill appeared on the opposite bank of 
the Rhine, in front of us, clothed to 
the summit with vines, and crowned 
with wood. Aa old Castle projected 
near the bottom. We crossed the 
Nah (which now appeared to be a 
very considerable river), by a good 
bridge near its confluence with the 
Rhine; and at length came in sight 
of this celebrated river; but the road 
was not sufficiently near to enable us 
to judge of its magnitude. Bingen, 
where we changed horses, is an old 
close-built town on the Rhine. The 
Church is lofty, and must, when seen 
from the River, have a picturesque 
appearance. On leaving Bingen the 
road for two or three miles lay close 
to the Rhine; and the view of the 
bold hills opposite, and the project- 
ing Castle, was very grand. The 
River is here about half a mile 
broad, and reminded us of the Straits 
of Menai. Our road soon quitted the 
River; the shore on both sides be- 
came tamer; on the East side the 
hills, though high, were at a consi- 
derable distance, and on the side we 
travelled, the country was an exten- 
sive plain, covered with vines; we 
soon lost sight of the River. We 
changed horses at Heider-Ingelheim, 
half way to Mayence. Though we 
were now on a broad and much tra- 
velled great post road, the postillion 
had coarse canvas trowsers, and no 
stockings or boots. He did not un- 


derstand French, nor could we make 
him comprehend, except by an inter- 
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preter, to what inn in Mavencre we 
wished to be driven. We arrived 
there in the dusk. Our ino, the Hotel 
de I'Empereur, was a picturesque old 
building near the East end of the Ca- 
thedral, in the close.—I have already 
mentioned a part of this country as 
belonging to Holland, other part to 
Prussia—a slice to Oldenburg. We 
are now in the territories of Hesse 
Darmstadt; and Hesse Homberg has 
a part not far distant. Hesse Darm- 
stadt begins at Bingen. It is su 
posed further changes will be made 
at the approaching Congress. There 
isa large garrison of Austrians and 
Prussians in Mayence; the town is 
very strongly fortified, and 400 sol- 
diers are at work upon the ramparts, 
&c. The River is admitted into the 
sluices. This town claims the inven- 
tion of printing, bat Strasburgh con- 
tests it. 

August 23.—We supped on Satur- 
day night at a large table d’héte. 
French was little understood by the 
waiters, At breakfast this morning 
two gentlemen who came in, shook 
hands with the waiter and kissed him. 
The Cathedral is an old irregular 
Saxon building of red stone, with a 
dome, or rather a tower, Es 
sively tapering. This building is 
called, as at Treves, the Dome. It is 
a picturesque and striking object from 
the Rhine, and in any view of the 
town. In the interior the usual order 
of things is reversed. The entrance 
is at the East end; and the building 
rises by several steps to a Chapel at 
the West end; so that there is no- 
thing but the situation of the Altar 
to designate the East. The high Al- 
tar stands at the lowest or East end. 
The door is in the side aile. 1 look- 
ed into different Churches this morn- 
ing: at the doors of which candles 
were sold as at Ghent and Antwerp. 
From nine to eleven there was a 
grand mass at the Cathedral; a fine 
military band was placed on the steps 
at the West end, on one side of which 
is the organ. The band and the or- 
gan alternately ployed pieces of music 
by way of — 3 some of these 
pieces were beautifully soft, with solo 
parts for a clarionet; in others, the 
trumpets and kettle-drums sounded a 
sort of flourish or alarm. The con- 
gregation filled the whole body of 
the Church; and there were no chairs. 
The'singing was in unison, by all the 
congregation 
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congregation joining in full chorus, 
accompanied by the organ; which 
had, in so large a building, and so 
full a congregation, a very striking 
effect. The service was concluded by 
a procession of the host down the 
Church with banners flying ; the mili- 
tary band playing a march ; the prin- 
cipal officiating priest, a young man, 
had a'wreath of flowers round his 
head.—This Church contains a num- 
ber of fine old monuments of Bishops 
and Founders. The outside suffered 
much during the siege by the Allies 
in 1792; and the adjoining Church 
of Notre Dame was reduced to ruins. 
This, from the few remains of it 
which appear, was an elegant build- 
ing in the ornamented Gothic stile.— 

e looked into the Church of St. Au- 
gustine, where, as at the Cathedral, 
ry, ele a were officiating. They 
had o ordained the day before, 
and this was their first appearance at 
the different Churches; at which 
they, exclusively, officiated. A part 
of the procession here struck me, 
which I was not near enough to ob- 
serve at the Cathedral; in the con- 
cluding ceremony, the principal Priest, 
a young man, having a garland round 
his temples, was accompanied by a 
girl of twelve or thirteen years of 
age, in white; both with clasped 
hands. On inquiry, we found that 
she represented the Church; the 
Church is the Priest’s bride, whom 
he had the preceding day spiritually 
espoused; and the garland on his 
head was in honour of his nuptials. 
St. Augustine’s is a modern Church, 
with a painted roof, and splendid Al- 
tars. ‘The town is old and irregular, 
but hasa number of handsome public 
buildings. It stands close to the 
Rhine, the country on both sides of 
which is nearly level. A range of 
wooded hills is seen to the North- 
east, about six miles distant. The 
river is rather more than one-third of 
a mile wide; and so rapid that it has 
all the appearance of a tide-river— 
except that it is the colour of the 
sea, and tide-rivers are always muddy. 
One would scarcely suppose that so 
large a body of water is fresh. There 
is a bridge of boats across the River. 
These boats are strongly moored to 
each other ; and covered with planks. 
Carriages of all descriptions cross 
the bridge with perfect safety. It is 
constructed to rise and fall with the 
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water. I walked over the bridge ia 
five minutes and a half, at the rate 
of about four miles anbeur. A little 
below the bridge are 36 floating cora- 
mills in the stream of the, River. 
These are moored together like the 
boats. They are always going, and 
making a noise like the sea: they 
grind a prodigious quantity of corn. 
it being Sunday the shops were shut 
during the day; but at dinner (at 
one o’clock) at the table d’héte, ao 
Italian, with his wife and daughter, 
played on guitars, and sang scenes 
from Operas; after which, tumbling 
children were introduced. We sat 
next to a Mr. Ogle, an Euglish Gen 
tleman, who had been travelling three 
years on the Continent. At two 
o'clock the great bell rang for a ser- 
mon at the Cathedral. There was a 
full attentive congregation. It was 
an extempore discourse in German; 
and the Preacher’s tone and manner 
were very grotesque. I went from 
thence to the Protestant Church, a 
small building ; but service bad end- 
ed. It was then not three o’clock. 
At three, vespers began at the Cathe- 
dral, The congregation chanted to 
the organ, which played long sym- 
phonies between each verse. 

We went from thence to the hand- 
some modern Church of St. Iguatius, 
which has a shewy organ; very 
splendid altars and lights, avd a richly 
painted roof.—There was a very 
crowded Church; and the young 
Priests were employed. In front of 
the organ was a military band; and 
between every verse of the chant 
(which was sung by the congregation 
in loud chorus to the organ), the mi- 
7 band, and the organ, alter- 
nately, played light pieces of musick; 
one of which was * Giovinette che 
fate all’ amore,” from Mozart’s Opera 
of Don Giovanni; othersfrom Haydn’s 
Overtures ; the whole was quite in 
the theatrical stile, and the sympho- 
nies were six times the length of the 
chaot. The occasional rolling of the 
kettle-drums and blowing of the 
trumpets was quite martial. At all 
the Churches, after service, a great 
number of persons staid behind, and 
crowded to receive the blessing of 
the young Priests who wore garlands. 
They approached and kneeled, and 
the Priest laid bis hands on their 
heads and crossed them, muttering all 
the time, very rapidly. Young chil- 

dren 
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dren in arms were brought to receive 
the benefit of this ceremony ; and se- 
veral of the military attended for the 
purpose. 

We went to the Church of St. Ste- 
phen, which stands on rising ground 
near the ramparts. It is an old Go- 
thic building. 1 ascended the tower, 
near the top of which a man lives, 
who used to watch a telegraph; bis 
office now is to alarm the town in 
case of fire. I had a view of the 
course of the Rhine for several miles, 
and of the hills beyond it. 1 saw the 
confluence of the Mayne with the 
Rhine, which takes place only half a 
mile above Mayntz. The hills were 
much like the Welsh hills, as seen 
from Chester. The lower parts of 
the hills are covered with vines. The 
town was quiet in the evening ; less 
stirring thanin York on a Sunday; 
but there was dancing in some houses, 
even in the middle of the day; and, 
we understood, that the cause of the 
quietness in the town was, that a 
place of amusement was open in the 
country, four or five miles off, for 
dancing and other diversions. 

Showers have been flying about 
every afternoon for four days, and 
the air is cool. 

August 24.—This morning at six, 
we set off in the diligence to Frank- 
fort. This machine carries six inside, 
and three in front, and has immense 
baskets for luggage. We have now 
got into a country where the simple 
computation of money by francs and 
centimes ceases; and a complicated 
system of florins and krentzers is sub- 
stituted. A florin is no specific num- 
ber of francs or centimes, nor any 
even number of English pence; and 
the silver pieces in circulation are 
worth a fractional number of florins 
and krentzers. Jt was a bright cold 
morning. The ticket for the dili- 
gence states, that it is forbidden to 
smoke in the diligence; but one of 
the passengers asked leave of the 
company, took out his flint and steel, 
and struck a light for his pipe. We 

assed through the village of Hock- 
eim, from which Hock wine takes 
itsname. We met 80 horses, part of 
the Emperor of Austria’s suite, going 
to Aix-la-Chapelle. Some of them 
were led horses. There were several 
waggons with six horses, and several 
‘coaches and four, His whole retinue 


consists of 400 horses, We got break- 
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fast on the road, and passed. 
a fertile and nearly level countrys co- 
vered with vines. We arrived at 
half-past eleven, at the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre in Franxrort, the most showy 
looking inn we have yet. seen. In 
the environs, we pa several villas 
of merchants. Every town we have 
yet seen since we landed on the Con- 
tinent, has the appearance of decay, 
except Paris, which may be consider- 
ed stationary ; but here, for the first 
time, we see a town flourishing and 
rich ; buildings and improvements 
going on in every direction. The 
cause is easily explained. A great 
part of Germany is supplied with 
commodities of all descriptions from 
Frankfort ; these came up the Rhine 
and Mayne from Holland. The shops 
make no sonnet and the trade 
is quite of a wholesale description. 
The people were busy in unpacking 
goods, and fitting up stalls for the 
great Fair, which is approaching. 
There are no flagged paths in any of 
the streets. The houses, though built 
of brick, are all covered with white 
plaster to resemble stone. 1t is plea- 
sant to see trade without smoke; the 
streets are in general spacious, and 
many of the merchants’ and bankers’ 
houses magnificent ; but there are no 
regularly built streets. The environs 
are laid out in gravel walks and 
shrubberies, and are extremely plea- 
sant. They have not the same stiff 
ness and formality as the gardens at 
Paris.—We dined at the table d’héte 
at one o'clock (it was scarcely twelve 
by York time). Lord Wolfe Mur- 
ray, a Scotch Lord of Session, and his 
Lady, sat next to us. They sailed 
from Leith to Rotterdam, and came 
through Holland, and up the Rhine. 
The Lady seems determined to cross 
the Samplon into Italy, and my Lord 
is willing to do as she pleases. She 
speaks French very fluently, and isa 
most lively and talkative woman. 
They recommended us to several inns 
ou the road. They had violent thun- 
der storms in Holland after the heat. 
Mr. Gogel, the banker, to whom we 
had a letter of credit, introduced us 
to the Cassino, a suite of handsome 
public rooms for reading, danciig, 
billiards, &c. Forty or fifty news- 
papers are taken, Those of Loudofi 
are about ten days in arriving. 
Though the general aspect of the 
town is so pleasing, it contains few 
interesting 























PART 11.] 
1 ‘ob —The Dome, or 
Cat is an old Saxon building ; 


bat has: nothing interesting. We 
went into’ the Protestant Church, 
which is large and respectably fur- 
nished. Service began by singing a 
a accompanied by the- organ; 

ut the style of performance was so 
harsh and dissonant, that it seemed as 
if it was intended to make Protes- 
tantism as repulsive in its features 
and address as possible. This, in a 
Roman Catholic country, is surely 
bad policy. There were only a dozen 
people at the Protestant Church, 
scattered about the building. A 
neighbouring Roman Catholic Church 
was quite crowded, and the people 
joined loudly both in the singing and 
io the responses, in a style which is 
quite exploded in our Protestant 
Churches. It reminded me of the 
remark of one of the Fathers, that in 
the primitive Church, the amens were 
like thunder.—The river Mayne is 
here as broad as the Seine, but the 
banks as flat as the Ouse at Booth 
Ferry. It is full of small vessels. 
We are to spend another day at 
Frankfort, and then set our faces 
homeward. After seeing so many 
towns, there is little in Frankfort 
which is interesting. One cannot, 
however, avoid remarking that trade 
is the grand source of prosperity. 
We have travelled through a country 
which has all the fertility of a gar- 
den, and yet the towns and inhabit- 
ants are poor and in decay. But trade 
makes Frankfort flourish. Thus, Eog- 
land compared with France is a bar- 
ren soil; and a great proportion of 
our country is either wholly unpro- 
ductive, or is only made productive 
at a great expense of tillage and ma- 
nure. The superiority of England 
arises from its commerce ; and I sup- 
pose the chief use of agriculture to 
us is, that it enables us to barter with 
other nations on more advantageous 
terms, by not being wholly dependent 
on them for our subsistence. xX. 

(To be continued.) 
I 


On the Modes of Salutation and ami- 
cable Ceremonies observed in va- 
rious Nations. 

HEN men salute each other in 
an amicable manner, it signi- 
fies little whether they move a parti- 

cular part of the body, or practise a 
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particular ceremony: “Jn these ac- 
tions there must exist different cus- 
toms. Every nation imagines it em- 
ploys the most reasonable ones; bat 
all are equally simple, and none are 
to be treated as ridiculous. 

The infinite number of ceremonies 
may be reduced to two kinds, to re- 
verences or salutations, and to the 
touch of some part of the human 
body. To bend and prostrate ones- 
self to express sentiments of respect, 
appears to be a natural notion; for 
terrified persons throw themselves on 
the earth, when they adore invisible 
beings. The affectionate touch of 
the person they salute is an expres- 
sion of tenderness. 

As nations decline from their an- 
tient simplicity, much farce and gri- 
mace are introduced. Superstition, 
the manners of a people, and their 
situation, influence the modes of sa- 
lutation, as may be observed from 
the instances we collect. 

Modes of salutation have some- 
times very different characters, and it 
is no uninteresting speculation to 
examine their shades. Many display 
a refinement of delicacy, while others 
are remarkable for their simplicity, 
or for their sensibility. In general, 
however, they are frequently the 
same in the infancy of nations, and in 
more polished societies. Respect, 
humility, fear, and esteem, are ex- 
pressed much in a similar manner; 
tor these are the natural conse- 
quences of the organization of the 
body. 

The demonstrations become in time 
only empty civilities, which signify 
nothing; we shall notice what they 
were originally, without reflecting on 
what they are. 

The first nations have no peculiar 
modes of salutation; they knew of 
no reverences, or other compliments, 
or they despise and disdain them. 

The Greenlanders laugh, when they 
see an European uncover his head 
and bend his body before him whom 
he calls his superior. 

The Islanders, near the Philippines, 


take the hand or foot of him they sa- 


lute, and with it they gently rub their 
face. 

The Laplanders apply their nose 
strongly against that of the person 
they salute. 

Dampier says, that at New Orleans 
they are satisfied in placing on their’ 

heads 
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heads the leaves of trees, which have 
ever passed for symbols of friendship 
and peace. This is at least a pictu- 
resque salute, 

Other salutations are very incom- 
modious and painfal; it requires 
great practice to enable a man to be 
polite in an island situated in the 
Streights. of the Sound. Houtman 
tells us, they saluted him in this odd 
way :—‘“* They raised his left fvot, 
which they passed gently over the 
right leg, and from thence over his 
face.” 

The inhabitants of the Philippines 
bend their bodies very low, in placing 
their hands on their. cheeks, and 
raising at the same time one foot in 
the air with the knee bent. 

An Athiopian takes the robe of 
another, and ties it about his own 
waist, so that he leaves his friend 
half naked. This custom of undress- 
ing on these occasions takes other 
forms; sometimes men place them- 
selves naked before the person whom 
they salute; it is to show their humi- 
lity, and that they are unworthy of 
appearing in his presence. This was 
practised before Sir Joseph Banks, 
when he received the visit of two 
female Otaheitans. Their innocent 
simplicity no doubt did not appear 
immodest in the eyes of the Virtuoso. 
Sometimes they only undress partially. 

The Japanese only take off a s)ip- 
per; the people of Arracan, their san- 
dals in the street, and their stockings 
in the house. 

The Grandees of Spain claim the 

right of appearing covered before 
the King, to show that they are not 
so much subjected to him as the rest 
of the nation. 
' The Negroes are lovers of ludi- 
crous actions, and make all their cere- 
monies farcical ; the greater part pull 
their fingers till they crack. Snel- 
grave gives an odd representation of 
the embassy which the King of Da- 
homy sent to him. The ceremonies 
of salutation consisted in the most 
ridiculous contortions. When two 
negro Monarchs visit, they embrace 
in spapping three times the middle 
finger. 

Barbarous nations frequently im- 
print on their salutations the disposi- 
tions of their character. When the 
inhabitants of Carmena (says Athe- 
neus) would show a peculiar mark 


of esteem, they breathed a vein, and 
resented for the beverage of their 
riend the blood as it issued. © 

The Franks tore hair from the 
head, and presented it to the person 
they saluted. The slave cut his bair 
and offered it to his master. 

The Chinese are singularly affected 
in their personal civilities; they even 
calculate the number of their rever- 
ences. These are their most remark- 
able postures :—The men move their 
hands in an affectionate manner, while 
they are joined together on the breast, 
and bow the head a little. If they 
respect a person, they raise their 
hands joined, and then lower them to 
the earth, in bending the body. If 
two persons meet after a long separa- 
tion, they both fall on their knees, 
and bend the face to the earth; and 
this ceremony they repeat two or 
three times. If a Chinese is asked 
how he finds himself in health? he 
answers, “ Very well, thanks to your 
abundant felicity.” if they would 
tell a man that he looks well, they 
say, “* Prosperity is painted on your 
face ;” or, ** Your air announces your 
happiness.” If you render them any 
service, they say, ‘* My thanks should 
be immortal.” If you praise them, 
they answer, ‘‘ How shall I dare to 
persuade myself of what you say of 
me?” If you dine with them, they 
tell you at parting, “We have not 
treated you with sufficient distinc- 
tion.” The various titles they in- 
vent for each other, it would be im- 
possible to translate. 

It is to be observed, that all these 
answers are prescribed by the Chi- 
nese Ritual, or Academy of Compli- 
ments. There are determined the 
number of bows; the expressions to 
be employed; and the inclinations 
which are to be made to the right or 
left hand: the salutations of the mas- 
ter before the chair, where the stran- 
ger is to be seated, for he salutes it 
most profoundly, and wipes the dust 
away with the skirts of his robe; all 
these gestures, and other things, are 
noticed, even to the silent gestures, 
by which you are entreated to enter 
the house. The lower class of people 
are equally nice in these punctilios; 
and ambassadors pass 40 days in prac- 
tising them before they are enabled 
to appear at court. A Tribunal of 
Ceremonies has been erected, and 
every 
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every day very odd decrees are is- 
sued, to which the Chinese most reli- 
giously submit. 

The marks of honour are fre- 
quently arbitrary; to be seated, with 
us, is a mark of repose and fami- 
liarity ; to stand up, that of respect. 
There are countries, however, in 
which princes will only be addressed 
by persons who are seated, and it is 
considered as a favour to be per- 
mitted: to stand in their presence. 
This custom prevails in despotic coun- 
tries; a despot cannot suffer, without 
disgust, the elevated figure of his sub- 
jects; he is pleased to bend their bo- 
dies with their genius; his presence 
must lay those who behold bim pros- 
trate on the earth; he desires no ea- 

erness, no attention, he would only 
inspire terror. W.R. 





Mr. Urnsan, Oxford, Nov. 20. 


I SEND yon the following Anec- 
dote from a Work which contains 
several curious pieces of intelligence, 
but which | believe is not much 
known or consulted at the present 
day. I have translated the passage 
as closely as the sense would permit. 
Yours, &c. H. Corron. 


Extract from “ Nova Literaria maris 
Balthici et Septentrionis,” 1700, 
p. 119. 

*¢ In North Jutland, near to the city of 
Grindaa, for many years lay a large flint, 
which the neighbouring inhabitants used 
for driving into the ground the wooden 
pegs, to which were fastened the tethérs 
of their horses sent to feed amongst the 
corn. This flint, either casually, or be- 
cause something seemed to ring in a ca- 
vity within it, was broken not long ago, 
and in it were found 126 silver coins, twe 
of which we have seen, nearly resembling 
those which are given in p. 248 of this 
work for 1698, Each of them was struck 
in England; the one is inscribed, ‘ ep- 
Warpvs . REX. ANGEL.’ The other, ‘ Ep- 
WARD . R . ANGL. pNs. HYB.’ The in- 
scription on the reverse is the same in 
each, ‘civiras. Lonpon.’ The flint had 
nO aperture, or an exceedingly small one, 
and no trace appeared of the mode by 
which the coins were inserted into the 
stone. Unless, perhaps, we are to be- 
lieve, that the aperture, formerly large 
enough to admit the pieces, had, by the 
kindness of Nature, in process of time 
closed up; which poiot is left for the 
discussion of natural philosophers.” 


[N.B. The coin alluded to, as given 
in a former part of the above publica- 
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tion, is one of our Henry III. which, 
with several similar ones, was found, 
either in the county of Rantzau in 
Holstein, or in Oldenburgh. But the 
writer of the article mistakes the 
moneyers’ names on the reverses, as 
RICARD . ON . LYND. NICOLE. ON « 
tyap. &c. for Bishops of London, by 
whose authority these pieces were 
struck. ] 

In a subsequent Number of the 
same year, 1700, p. 243, Otho Sper- 
lingius, a learned Jawyer, in a letter 
to the editors, attempts to account 
for the circumstance of the coins be- 
ing thus inclosed; aad, after 9 pages 
filled with all kiods of absurd reason- 
ing, he gravely declares his opinion, 
that they must have been inclosed in 
a purse of liven or leather, dropped 
by some one on the sea-shore, or edge 
of a torrent, where the united action 
of the earth and water had rotted the 
purse, and engendered the flint around 
them ! 

In the next year in August (p. 261), 
Georgius Conradus ab Horn, not sa- 
tisfied with the solution given by 
Sperlingius, imagines that the flint 
was artificially softened, and the coins 
inclosed, and that afterwards its ori- 
ginal hardness was restored. To 

ack this apparently preposterous 
explanation, he tells a story of a 
Bedel at Helmstadt, who, by a won- 
derful liquid, kaown only to himself, 
could soften the hardest flints to the 
consistence of wax, and used often in 
times of war to secrete his money in 
flints thus softened, which he imme- 
diately rendered solid and inaccesr- 
ible to others. This extraordinary 
man had also the art of causing iron 
keys to float on water; but, unfor- 
tunately for the world, he let his se- 
crets die with him. 
I 
Mr. Unpan, Dec. 14. 
HE following Address to his Pa- 
rishioners on the present exhibi- 
tion of popular feeling, has been cir- 
culated by the Rev. Daniel Shepherd 
Wayland, M.A. Vicar of Kirton in 
Lindsey, in the county of Lincola. 
Perhaps, at this crisis, you may not 
think it unworthy of occupying a 
place in your useful Miscellany. 
Yours, &. Amicus. 

** Nothing can be more abhorrent from 
my feelings, or more contrary to my 
practice, than to address the flock, of 
which | am the appointed shepherd, on 

the 
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the political dissensions which agitate and 
convalse the world. I am far from being 
one of those who would profane the Gos- 
pel of peace by the contentions of hostile 
parties, or make the house of God a ve- 
hicle for any topicks which are unconnected 
with pure and undefiled Religion. I am 
desirous to snatch one day at least in 
every week from the contentions and ani- 
mosities of mankind. But, fallen as I 
am on evil days, when the foundations of 
strict morality and spotless character are 
all but subverted, to raise my feeble pro- 
test dgainst those exhibitions of feeling 
by which, in my opinion, they are under- 
mined, seems a duty which I am called 
upon to perform, not only as a private 
Christian, but even as a minister of the 
Gospel. 

‘And here, can 1 fail to look back, 
with sensations of the bitterest regret, 
upon that great Queen and illustrious 
woman, who was, for more than half a 
century, the brightest ornament of the 
Court of Britain, as she was its most ef- 
fectual safe-guard ? Who can calculate 
the benefits of her pure example, of her 
unstained reputation, of the determined 
stand which she made against vice, how- 
ever high in birth and exalted io rank? 

“The Court over which she presided 
was the most correct in Christendom ; 
and the steady lustre which emanated 
from the Throne, though it shone brightest 
upon those by whom it was immediately 
surrounded, shed a radiance as clear, 
though it might not be as strong, upon 
the humblest cottage in the most remote 
part of her dominions. 

** When the sad reverse of the picture 
is before me, and its melancholy conse- 
quences are anticipated, can I, as one of 
the constituted guardians of the public 
morals, be silent with innocence? I view 
*the signs of the times’ with the most 
melancholy forebodings. Aud, however 
hopeless | may be that any thing which J 
can say will influence even my own pa- 
rishioners, amidst the general madness 
which I see around me, I will raise my 
own individual voice against those who 
can triumph in the victory, not of unble- 
mished honour, not of established inno- 
cence, not of decency and decorum, but 
of popular clamour and opposition to 
* the powers that be.’ I must believe that 
the general tendency to rejoice for one 
whom her warmest adherents will scarcely 
venture to praise, whom many of her ad- 
vocates have openly and decidedly cen- 
sured, is a sacrifice to party and not to 
truth; is a departure from Christian mo- 
rality, a * loving of darkness rather than 
light,’ an encouragement of those ‘ whose 
deeds are evil.’ 

** Let it be remembered that the 
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triumph, which fills our streets with riot, 
is not over the enemies of our country, 
but over many as distinguished by piety 
and talent as they are by rank and in- 
fluence. Let it be remembered that the 
triumph was obtained, not by accusations 
disproved, not by 
but by canddendions of expediency, and 
divisions upon minor objects, of which 
the enemies of constituted authority knew 
well how to avail themselves, 

“ In the highest and noblest tribunal of 
our country, amidst all these conflicting 
Opinions, the greater number not only 
recognized the guilt, but were ready to 
award the punishment. And is this to be 
considered as a triumph? And if it de one, 
is it a triumph at which as men, as Eng- 
lishmen, and as Christians, we should be 
called to rejoice ? 

“There was indeed a time when we 
might have triumphed. There was a time 
when the British Court stood alone in the 
history of nations, when she who presided 
at its head excluded from its hallowed 
circle all who were even suspected, Alas! 
* How is the fine gold become dim! how 
is the most fiae gold changed !” 

** My brethren! do you not see the 
mischief of all this? Do you not see that 
it is the triumph, not of the Opposition 
over the Ministry, not of the lower orders 
over the higher, but of levity over discre- 
tion, of vice over virtue, or profaneness 
over piety ? 

‘We have wives, and sisters, and 
daughters: What a lesson of morality do 
we give them, by thus offering the incense 
of our praise, almost of our idolatry, to 
conduct which, to say the least of it, is 
equivocal, and which the lowest among us 
might blush to see that of any female 
whom he loved resemble ! 

** Who now shall stop the torrent of 
licentiousness, and tell the unhappy vic- 
tims of their own passions, that they must 
be excluded from the pale of virtuous so- 
ciety, and that, if they would retrace the 
steps of sanctity and honour, it must be 
through pain and disgrace, through peni- 
tence and desertion? No: they will be 
encouraged in their disastrous career. 
They will te us that accusation only ren- 
ders them more illustrious, and that sus- 
picion will make them “ clear and spot- 
less as unsunned snow,’ They will at 
least tell us that a woman who is injured 
may indulge an unbounded licentiousness 
with impunity, aud excuse her own vices 
by alleging those of her husband. But 
such are not the women who mourn in 
secret over the desertion of early love, 
who, instead of retaliating to gain the mi- 
serable applause of the profligate and 
abandoned, find in the solitary path which 
they are condemned to trea’, every hand 
stretched 
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stretehed forth to support them, every eye 
ready to beam on them with respect and 
dove. ‘ They have not so learned Christ.’ 

“ But T have done. I have delivered 
my sentiments with pain, for it is painful 
to me even to think of such things as these ; 
but I have delivered them to satisfy my 
own conscience, and to tell those over 
whom I am deputed to watch, as one who 
must give an account of my charge at the 
last day, that the victory which is obtain- 
ed by clamour rather than by truth, the 
respect which is paid to audacity rather 
than to innocence, is a ground not of re- 
joicing but of mourning, not of laughter 
but of tears. I, for one, find in this the 
most ample reason for prostrating myself 
in the deepest humility before the foot- 
stool of Divine Mercy, to implore Him to 
stop the overwhelming tide of profligacy 
which I fear is rapidly approaching my 
devoted country. But, blessed be God! 
*there is a remnant left.’ ‘Ten righteous 
would have saved a city once, and we 
have many righteous’ amidst the madness 
of party, and the general carelessness 
about practical Religion which prevails, 
many, ‘ of whom the world is not worthy,’ 
in the depths of solitude, and in the hurry 
of public business, are striving to ‘ purify 
themselves even as He’ who calleth them 
‘is pure’ While we are consoled by 
knowing that they exist, may we have 
grace to follow their example! So shall 
we not only edify, and perhaps preserve 
our country, but through the merits of 
our blessed Redeemer be finally admitted 
into the joy of our Lord.” 


I 


Good Mr, Ursan, 


ASTER ROBERTE SURTEES 

hath in y* first Tome of his 
painfull History of y* County Palan- 
tyne of Duresme noted some few 
pticulars touching George Caunt, 
sometime Master of y* Free Gram’ 
Schole of Houghton * in ye Spring, a 
man well skiHed in instructing youth 
in grammaticals, and in preparing 
them for academicals. The following 
epistle was penned by him to his 
scholar Master John Milner, then 
studying the liberal arts ia St. Peter's 
College in y* University of Cam- 
bridge ; and truly when y¢ wholesome 
advice and heartie affections of y* 
writer are duly weighed, methinks it 
might not be altogether unworthie of 
your favourable notice. I have al- 





* See Surtees’s Durham; vol. I. pp. 
160, 304, 
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ee had muche regard for painful 
aod conscientious Scholemasters. 


What difficulties the work hath in it 
to encounter all kinds of tempers, 
and improve all sorts of wits, to be 
ingeniorum ef morum artifices, to 
fashion minds and manners, to culti- 
vate rude soil, and dispose youth to 
virtuous behaviour, against their na- 
tural inclinations, what cares and 
pains, what — abilities, of pru- 
dence and skill, and all virtue, what a 
cycle of oe it requires to in- 
struct others in the grounds of Lite- 
rature, to raise their parts, to heigh- 
ten their fancy, to fix their thoughts, 
and to crane their genie to the pitch, 
and so prepare them for the publick 
service, is a thing more easily dis- 
coursed than considered, more talked 
of than taken notice of. Were pa- 
rents ebliged but for some time to 
the trouble of instructing their chil- 
dren, they would, methinks, quickly 
be convinced what respects were fit 
to be paid to him whe undertakes 
such a charge. But quorsma hee. 
Promising you the answer of the said 
Master Milner to the ensuing epistle, 
at a fit opportunity, 1 remain your 
real friend, to luve and serve you, 
Ant. & Woop. 


** Dilectissime Juvenis, 

‘Dam Rusticus amnis decursum et 
defluxum prestolatur, nequicquam diu 
ad ripam consistit: dumque nos Thomp- 
soni tui (nostrique) reditum expectamus, 
diu, ah nimis diu hoc respondendi munus 
intermisi; Hincque factum est, ut he, 
quas statim post acceptas tuas exarave- 
rata, literule tam tarde ad manus tuas 
devolarunt. Tandem vero abjecté omni 
remorA ulteriori procrastinationi non esse 
locum duxi. Literas tuas accepi, quibus 
id quod vel maxime scire et audire cupie- 
bam, minime cognovi, hic altum silentium 
agis; in hoc quod mihi minime dubium 
fuerat, abunde satisfactum est. Quanti 
me facias, quanto me amore prosequaris, 
quantus sim in tuo Diario, laculenter, 
affabre, graphice depiuxisti: Quid boni 
tibi obtigerit, numnam in Pauperis Scho- 
laris locum et munus adhuc es cooptatus 
et ascitus, hic ne my ne gry (quod dici 
solet) audio, Quantum ad privs uibil 
erat quod dubitarem ; quantum ad poste- 
rius, Hlud unum erat in votis accepisse, 
utpote qui tuarum rerum studiosissimus, 
tibiq’? semper fuerim benevolentissimus, 
Sed dulce decus meum (hoc enim primi- 
tim tue videntur polliceri) nequeo satis 
mirari, quantum Academia vestra muta- 

tur 
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tur ab illd, Nova Phijlosophia, novus 
stilus oratorius, nova Epistolographia, 
novus genius una cam oovis liquoribus 
(antea inauditis) asimos invasit Academi- 
cos. Summatim ut dicam, nihil non no- 
vum, Non secus omnia mirari- soleo, 
quam Epimenides post diutinum somnum 
vix tandem expergefactus. Nos humili 
olim et in terra répent? stilo utebamur ; 
vos autem Deedaleis alis ad celum usque 
subvolatis, et pervici volatu inter nubila 
eaput conditis. Quantd enim, quanta 
calami volubilitate, quanto sermonis le- 
pore, quanta (in seculA tam vili) Sablimi- 
tate, quantA in salebrosa rotunditate usus 
es? Quantus es in excusando scribendi 
tarditatem? quantus in ingratitudinem 
tuam in isto munere exaggerando ? Quan- 
tus in meritis in te meis, que. quidem 
nulla agnosco (nisi bene qui volait dica- 
tur promeruisse) recensendis? Qualia 
autem, qualiacunq’ fuerant, vel eo nomine 
mihi, tibique gratulor, quod tam amplam 
tibi rhetoricandi materiam suppeditarunt. 
Et proinde literas tuas latus lubensque 
lego perlegoque, pro Cimelio habiturus. 
Certa liter tantA animi siuceritate, tanta 
elegantid, tantA ejusdem materie varie- 
tate, tantA verborum rotunditate, tanta 
gratitudive referte et conscripte raro ad- 
buec ad manus meas volitarunt. Hiccine 
est Clarci mei Genius? siccine Sophomo- 
rum, siceine Psittacum tam brevi temporis 
spatio suum xyeige proferre docuit ? Tan- 
tumne rudem Scholasticam disciplinam 
tantillo tempore promovit et provexit? 
Macte juvenis, virtute, pietate, et honestis 
studiis, cum animalculo illo, formica, in 
dies acervo addas. Herculeas nunquam 
in stadio literario columnas tibi figas, nec 
cesses disgere, donec didicisse poenituerit. 
Meo somine Richardum Belasys et Jo- 
hannem Bristow per te salutatos velim: 
Ante omnes autem Tutorem tuum Mrum 
Clarcum, de quo nihil tam magnific? un- 
quam dicam quin majora longe mereatur, 
salutandum tibi propino, Cui tot -nomi- 
nibus debeo, ut solvendo nunquam sum 
futurus. Vobis omnibus lwta omoia et 
felicia animatus exoptat, 


Vestrum omnium studiosissimus, 
Gro, Caunr. 
Houghtonia in le Spring, 
Calend’. Sepiemb’, Anno 1670.” 


**Impolitas hasce literulas ad limam 
revocare et ursinam hanc prolem relam- 
bere aliquandiu in animo fuit ; tandem vero 
cum per Hydre capita repullulantia, per 
negotiola quedam subinde nascentia, non 
vacaret: implumi huic avicule avola- 
randi potestatem feci. Tantum est, ne tu 
sinistrA manu accipias, quod ego dextrA 
Porrigo, Si qua in re tuis commodis sub- 
servire potero, non maria non montes pol- 
licebor, sed reapse (Deo volente) preestabo 
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quicquid est amici sinceri et ex paimo 
nevolentis, utpote qui sum ‘ ry 
Tuissimus G..C.” 
SS 

Tue Oricin or Kissin. 
Gy okaias held the opinion, that 

women were not to be honoured 
according to their form, but their 
fame, preferring actual virtue before 
superficial beauty; to encourage 
which in their sex funeral orations 
were allowed by the Roman laws to 
be celebrated for all such as had been 
either precedents of a good and com- 
mendable life, or otherwise illustrious 
for any noble or eminent action, And 
therefore (lest the matrons or virgias 
of Rome, the one should divert from 
their staid gravity, or the other yo 
their virgin professed integrity,) 
use of wine was not known am 
them, for that woman was taxed w 
immodesty whose breath was known 
to smell of the grape. Pliny, in his 
Natural History, saith that Cato was 
of opinion, that the use of kissing 
first began betwixt kinsman and kins- 
woman, however near allied or far 
off, only by that to know whether 
their wives, daughters, or nieces, 
tasted any wine; to which custom 
Juvenal seems to allude in his Satires; 
as if the father were jealous of his 
daughter's continence ; or if by kissing 
her, he perceived she had drunk wine. 
But kissing and drinking both are 
now grown to agreater custom among 
us, thao in those days with the Ro- 
mans. Nor am I so austere to forbid 
the use of either, though both may 
be abused by the vicious; yet at 
customary meetings, and laudable 
banquets, they, by the nobly-dispos- 
ed, and such whose hearts are fixed 
upon honour, may be used with much 
modesty and continence. 

Yours, &c. W. R. 


cn 


Itiustriovs QueENS, AND THE ORI- 
GIN oF THE LompBarps. 


EMIRAMIS was Queen of the 

Assyrians; Camilla, of the Vol- 
scians; Nicuella (whom some call 
Saba) of the Ethiopians; Athalia, of 
the Hebrews; Thomiris, of the Scy- 
thians; Hesther, of the Persians; Cle- 
opatra, of the Egyptians; Zenobia, of 
the Palmyrians; Amalasemtha, of 
the Goths; Theolinda, of the Loogo- 
bards, or Lombards.—T his — = 
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dwelt in Panoomia, and were govern- 
ed by the King Albinus; the reason 
why they were first so called, was 
this: in the time that Justinus, sir- 
named ‘the Less, wore the Imperial 
purple, Narses the eunuch had fought 
under him many brave and victorious 
coatgad against the Goths, who — 
t the geome part of Italy, 
from whence he expelled them, slew 
their King, and freed the whole coun- 
try from many outrages. Notwith- 
standing his great good service, he 
was calumoiated to the Emperor, 
and so hated by the oo gee Sophia, 
that she sent him word, “ that she 
would make him lay by his sword 
atid armour, and with a distaff spin 
wool amongst her maids;” to which 
he returned answer, “ that 

he would make such a thread to put 
in her loom, that all the weavers in 
the empire should scarce make good 
cloth on.” Upon this ground he sent 
to Albinus, King of the Huns, who 
then inhabited Pannomia, asking him 
why he would dwell in the barren 
continent of Pannomia, when the 
most fertile country of Italy lay 
to his invasion? Albinus, ap- 
prebending the encouragement from 
Narses, in the year 668 made bis first 
incursion into the Emperor's con- 
fines, of which he having intelligence, 
caused all the women to untie their 
hair, and fasten it about their chins, 
thereby to seem men and make the 
number of hisarmy appear the greater. 
The spies observing them, wondered 
amongst themselves, and asked what 
strange people these were with the 
long beards? And from hence their 
names were first derived, which hath 
since been remarkable as the most 
leasant and fertile climate of all 
taly from them called Lombardy.— 
Others'say, that when they went to 
fight against the Vandals, there was 
a man that had the spirit of prophecy, 
whom they besought to pray for 
them, and their good success in the 
battle; when the prophet went to 
his orisons, the Queen had placed 
herself and her women just against 
the window where he prayed, with 
their hair disposed as before men- 
tioned ; and just as he ended his devo- 
tions, they opened their casements 
and appeared to him, who presently 
said to himself, what be these Long 
beards? To whom the Queen replied, 
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“To these Long Beards then, whom 
thou hast named, let the victory hap- 
peo.” Thus saith the history. 
Rhodegondis was Gonen ah thonntcs 
but after her not any. Now, some 
may demand the reason, why the Sa- 
lic law was made, by which all wo- 
men were made incapable of succes- 
sion in the principalities, which (as 
Polycronicon relates) was this:—T 
Crown lineally descending to a Prin- 
cess of the blood, whom, for mo- 
desty’s sake, he forbears to name, or 
at least their Chronicles are loath to 
publish; this lady having many 
princely suitors, neglected them all, 
and fell in love with a butcher at 
Paris, whom she privately sent for, 
and as secretly married; since which 
time, all of that sex were, by an ir- 
revocable decree, disabled of all So- 
vereignty. ‘ 
Cassiope, was the famous Queen 
of Athiope: Harpalice, of the Ama- 
zous; Hippolite, of Magoesia; Teuca, 
of the Illyrians. Amongst whom, let 
me not be so unnatural to merit, or so 
ungrateful to my country. (thrice 
blest and divinely happy in her most 
fortunate reign) as not to remember 
that celebrated Princess Elizabeth of 
England; she was the Saba for het 
wisdom, an Harpalice for her mag- 
oe a Cleopatra for her bounty, 
a Camilla for her chastity, an Ama- 
lasemtha for her temperance, a Ze- 
nobia for her learning and skill in 
language; of whose omniscience and 


‘ goodoess all men heretofore have 


spoken too little, no men hereafter 
can write too much. To her suc- 
ceeded (though not in her absolute 
monarchy, yet a Princess of unspot- 
ted fame, incomparable clemency, 
matchless goodness, and must re- 
markable virtue) Queen Anne, whom 
all degrees honoured, all nations 
loved, and no tongue was ever heard 
to rse with the least calumny. 
ours, &c. Ww.R. 


rm 


Queen-sq. Blooms- 
bury, Dec. 10. 
Or asking a Lacedemonian, 

* What had made him live so 
long?” He answered, “ The iguor- 
ance of physick.” 

The Emperor Adrian continually 
exclaimed, as he was dying, “* — 
the 


Mr, Unnan, 
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the crowd of physicians had killed 
him 4.” 

Ao ill: wrestler turned physician: 
«Gourage,” says Diogenes to him, 
“* thon hast done well, for now thou 
wilt throw those who have formerly 
thrown thee t.” | But physicians have 
this advaniage, according to Nicocles, 
‘That the sun gives light to their 
success, and the earth covers their 
miscarriages t.” 

Plato § said, “ that physicians were 
the only men that might lie without 
controul, since our health depends 
upon the vanily and falsity of their 
promises.” 

sop | pleasantly represents the 
tyrannical authority physicians usurp 
over poor creatures, weakened and 
dejected by sickness and fear; he 
says, ‘ that a sick person being asked 
by his physician what operation he 
found of the medicines he - had 
given him?” “I have sweat very 
much,” says the sick man; “ that is 
good,” says the physician; another 
time, having asked him, * How he 
felt himself after his physick?” “I 
have been very cold, aod have had a 
great shivering upon me,” said he; 
‘* that is good,” replied the physician: 
After a third dose, he asked him 
again, “ How he did?” “ Why, I 
find myself swelled and puffed up,” 
said he, “as if I had the dropsy.” 
« Better still,” said the physician; 
one of his servants coming presently 
after to enquire, “* how he Felt him- 
self? ‘* Truly, friend,” said he, ‘* with 
being too well, I am about to die.” 

There was a law io Egypt, by 
which the physician, for the three 
first days, was to take charge of his 
patient at the patient’s own peril and 
fortune ; but those three days being 
passed, it was to be at his own. 

A physician boasting to Nicocles ¥ 
* that bis art was of great authority ;” 
“It is so, indeed,” said Nicocles, 
“that can, with impunity, kill so 
many people.” 

Aisop ** tells astory, “ that one who 
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had bought a Morisco slave, beliew. 
ing that his black complexion was 
accidental in him, and occasioned by 
the ill usage of his former master, 
caused him to enter into a course of 
physick, and with great care, to be 
often bathed and drenched: it bap- 
pened, that the Moor was nothing 
amended in his tawny complexion, 
but he wholly lost his former health.” 


Two pleasant Stories. 

The Baron of Caupene in Chalogne 
and another, had between them the 
advowson of a benefice of great ex- 
tent at the foot of the mountains 
called Labontan. It was with the 
inhabitants of this angle, as it is 
said of those of the vale of Augrou- 

ue. * They lived a peculiar sort of 
fife, had particular fashions, clothes, 
and manners,” and were ruled and 
governed by certain particular laws 
and usages, received from father to 
son, to which they submitted, -with- 
out other constraint than the rever- 
ence due to custom. This little es- 
tate had continued from all antiquity 
in so bappy a condition, that .no 
neighbouring Judge was ever put to 
the trouble of inquiriog into their 
quarrels, no advocate ever retained 
to give them counsel, nor stranger 
ever called in to compose their dif- 
ferences; nor was ever any of them 
seen so reduced as to go begging. 
They avoidedall alliances and traffick 
with the rest of mankind, that they 
might not corrupt the purity of their 
own government; till, as they say, 
“one of them, in the memory of 
their fathers, having a mind spurred 
on with a noble ambition, contrived, 
in order to bring his name into credit 
and reputation, to make one of his 
sons sumethivg more than ordinary, 
and, having put him to learn to write, 
made him, at last, a brave scrivener 
for the village: this fellow being 
grown up, began to disdain their 
ancient customs, and to buzz into the 
people’s ears the pomp of the other 





¥ Liphilinus on Epitome Dionis Vita Ad 


riani. 


+ Diog. Laert. on the Life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib, vi. sect. 60, 
t Chap. 146, of the Collection of the Monks Antonjus and Maximus. 


§ De Repub. lib. iii. 

i] Fab. xliii. 

q P. 652, chap. 146, of the Collection of 
at the end of Stobeus. Barbeyrae thinks 


quack, is the famous King of Salamina, to 
** Fab. Ixxv. 





the Monks, Antonius and Maximus; printed 
this Nicocles, who here banters a certain 
how Socrates addressed one of his Orations. 
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patis.of the nation: the first prank 
he.played was, to advise a friend of 
his whom somebody had offended by 
sawing off the horns of one of his she 
goats, to make his oe of it 
to the King's Judges thereabouts, 
and so he went on in this practice 
till be spoiled all.” 

In the progress of this corruption 
there happened another of more con- 
sequence, by means of a physician 
who fell in love with one of their 
daughters, had a mind to marry her, 
and to. live amongst them.— This 
man, first of all, began to teach them 
the names of fevers, rheums, and im- 
postumes, the seat of the heart, liver, 
and intestines,—a_ science, till then, 
utterly unknown to them, and instead 
of garlick, in which they were wont 
to care all. manner of diseases, how 
painful or extreme soever, he taught 
them, though it were but for a cough, 
or any little cold, totaste strange mix- 
tures; and began to make a trade, not 
only of their healths, but of their lives. 
—They swear that, till then, they never 
perceived the evening air to be offen- 
sive to the head, nor that to drink 
when they were hot was hurtful, nor 
that the winds of autumn were more 
unwholesome than those of the 
spring; that since this use of physick 
they find themselves oppressed with 
a legion of unusual diseases, and that 
they perceive a general decay in their 
wonted vigour, and their lives are cut 
shorter by the half.” w.R. 

I 
Dupcors, or Dipcort, in the Hundred 
of Morton, co. Berks. 

T was supposed by an ingenious An- 

tiquary in its neighbourhood 
(Mr. Matthews, Attorney at Law of 
Wallingford) to borrow itsetymology 
from Thud, in the Saxon language, or 
Toad iu English; he having observed 
that many, if not most, of the villages 
in its neighbourhood, derive their 
names from animals; such as Moales- 
ford, or Malesford; Starwell, or 
Starewell; Stagbourn, from Stage, 
a Serpeat, and a multitude of others. 

The extent of the Village is two 
miles and a half in length, one mile 
and a quarter in breadth, six miles 
and a half in circumference, and con- 
tains eleven handred and sixteen acres. 

The number of houses in it are 
twenty-seven, which contain about 
two bundred inhabitants. 

The Manor, which holds a Court 
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Baron, bas frequeatly changed its 
possessors; it was antiently in the 
hands of the Blounts, and others, 
until it was possessed by the Stonor 
family, whose arms are on the North 
window of the Chancel, and thus 
blazoned. 

Azure, two Bars Dancettée Or, 
a chief of the last. It was an Ox- 
fordshire family of considerable an- 
tiquity, and remarkable for its land- 
ed property, which at one time 
reached from Watlington to Read- 
ing, in length at least 15 miles; but 
the greatest part of the estate is now 
in possession of the neighbouring 
gentry by purchase, 

John Stonore, whose tomb yet re- 
mains in Dorchester Church, was 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
1330, vid. Kennet’s Par. Antiq. fol. 
403. 465-6. 414.— Thos. de Stonore 
was witness to a grant of a manor, 
lands, &c. from Sir Robt. de Poynyn- 
ges, &c. to Joan, ‘relict of Sir R. 
Camoys in the year 1416, vid. ut su- 
pra, fol. 561-677. —In Wood’s MSS. 
at Oxford, No. 8465, may be found 
the Pedigree of Stonor, as collected 
and fairly transcribed by Mr. Sheldon 
of Beoley (co. Warwick), who was 
the greatest Collector of Genealogic 
and Heraldic matter that perhaps 
ever lived. 

The Manor was sold free by Thos. 
Stonor, = in the year 1663, to Mr. 
White, who disposed of it to Mr. 
Richard Blake, whose son Henry in 
the year 1778, sold it to John Ba- 
ker, esq. 

The Church, which is a stron 
Norman edifice, was probably dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, from the feast 
being on the Sunday next after Mi- 
chaelmas. 

The Register commences in the 
year 1562. 

The Living is a Rectory, with no 
appropriation of tithes but to the 
Incumbent. Its antiqnity appears ia 
an extract from av antient valuation 
of the benefices in Berks (an old Ma- 
nuscript, in folio, in the Archives of 
the Pubiic Library at Oxon), entitled, 
“ Liber Taxaltionum omnium bene- 
ficiorum in Anglia,” supposed to have 
been compiled ann. 20 Edw. I. 1292. 
Decanatus de Abendon, Ecclesia de 
Dudecote, 15 marcs. 

5 Sept. 1689, Ist W.and M. Robert 
Lydall, Citizen of London, and Fish- 
monger, avd Richard Matthew, of 

Hamsted 
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Hamsted Norris, in co. Berks, gent. 
for the sum of 4301. sold to the Prin- 
cipal and Fellows of Brasen Nose 
College the perpetual patronage and 
advowson of Dudcote after the death 
of Joba Cawley, D. D. the present 
Incumbent, and Rector of Healey in 
Oxon. 
x 2 @ 
In Lib. Reg......20 12 6 
Yearly Tenths... 2 i 8 


After the death of Dr. Cawley, the 
College presented 


in 1709, John Hyde, B.D. 

in 1711, Henry Newcome, M.A. 

in 1750, Thomas Cawley, M.A. 

in 1768, Ralph Nicholson, M.A. 

In the year 1775, when the foot- 
way to the Church was new laid, a 
discovery was made in taking up the 
old one, which may not unusefully 
employ the skill of an a 
Two broad stones, which filled up 
one part of the causeway, were 
found, on the reverse, to contain the 
effigy of an Abbot or Bishop, anda 
close search supplied the legs and 
sfeet of the same, with a pastoral 
staff or crosier, the top of which was 
broken off, so that it is not an easy 
matter to ascertain whether the sub- 
ject of it was a Mitred Abbot, or 
otherwise. In the Supplement to 
** Dugdale’s Monasticon,” by Stevens, 
there is a Catalogue of the Abbots 
of Dorchester, the third of which (to 
the best of my recollection, for I 
have no opportunity of consulting 
the book) is Radulphus de Dudecote, 
and in Browne Willis’s “ History of 
Abbies,” vol. Il. p. 175, “ Ralph de 
Dudecote occurs Abbot. He died 
ann. 1294, and was succeeded by 
William Radford.” 

Now, it is not impossible, without 
incurring the censure of a laugh, 
with which these inquiries are gene- 
rally attended, to suppose that the 
above Ralph of Dudecote might be 
interred in the place of his nativity, 
and his monument, long held in ve- 
neration, was only removed when its 
decay suggested it, at the time when 
the Church was new seated, from 
whence the materials of the good 
Abbot's monument might with no 
great impropriety fill up, as far as 
it went, the Church-way. 

I eannot conclude this imperfect 
sketch of the Village, without an 
avimadversion on the Etymology with 


which it commences, suggesting ‘no 
favourable idea of itssituation... -«. 
The air of it is healthy, aad the 
general longevity of its iwhabitants 
no small recommendation im. its fa- 
vour. 
In 1777 was buried Joan, wife of 
Frances Sayer, aged..~. sesee..4 15 
In the same year was buried Aon 
Prater, aged......s.++ sseseees 98 
In 1779 was buried Jane Garlick, 
e Seeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeteeee 83 
Io 1780 was buried Francis Sayer, 
aged eee eee eee eer eee eeee eee eeee 17 
In 1781 was buried Wm. Beezley, 
OOM 20. c0ccccccecevoede erie: 7 
ec 


Mr. Urnsan, Malvern, Oct. 13, 
HERE is so much truth and hu. 
mour in the following paper, 
which has accidentally fallen into m 
hands, that I presume you will thin 
it worth preserving in your publica. 
tion. . 
Tue OLp Marp’s THERMOMETER... 

At 15, anxious for coming ou,, 
and for the attention of the men. of 

16. Begins to have some idea 
the tender passion. 

17. Talks of love in a cottage, and 
disinterested affection. 

18, Fancies herself in love with 
some handsome man who has flatter- 
ed her. 

19. Is a little more difficult,in con- 
sequence of being noticed. 

20. Commences fashionable, and 
dashes. 

21. Still more confidence in her at- 
tractions, and expects a brilliant esta. 
blishment. 

22. Refuses a good offer, because 
he is not a man of fashion. 

23. Flirts with every mao she meets 
with. 

24. Wonders she is not married, 

25. Rather more circumspect in 
her conduct. 

26. Begins to think a large fortune 
not quite so indispensable. 

27. Prefers the conversation of ra- 
tional men to flirting. 

28. Wishes to be married in a quiet 
way with a comfortable income. 

29. Almost despairs of entering the 
marriage state. 

30. Rather afraid of being called 
an old maid. 

31. An additional love of dress. 

32. Professes to dislike balls, find- 
ing it difficult to get a partner. 

33. Won- 
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83. Wonders how men can leave 
the society of sensible women to flirt 
with chits. 

$4. Affects good humour in her 
conversation with men. 

35. Jealous of the praises of other 
women. 

36. Quarrels with her friend who is 
lately married. 

81. Thinks herself slighted in so- 
ciety. 

38. Likes talking of her acquaintance 
who are unhappily married; finds 
consolation from their misfortunes. 

39. Ill nature increases. 

40. Very meddling, and very offi- 
cious. 

41. If rich, as a dernier resort, 
makes love to some young man who 
is without fortune. 

42. Not succeeding, rails against 
the male sex. 

48. Partiality for cards increases, 
and scandal commences. 

44. Severe against the manners of 
the age. 

45. Strong predilection for a Me- 
thodist, Parson. 

46. Boraged at his desertion. 

41. Becomes desponding and takes 
snuff. 

48. Turns all her sensibility to- 
wards cats and dogs. 

49. Adopts a dependant relation to 
attend upon her. 

50. Becomes disgusted with the 
world; and vents all ber ill-humour 
on this uofortunate relation. 

—_——S 

Mr. Unpan, Dec. 7. 

[ HAVE been so much pleased with 

the collection of Worcestershire 
Biography*, that I think you will 
agree with me, that the following ex- 
tract relative to the Preservers of 
Charles the Second, will interest your 
Readers: 

“ Of the devoted attachment and ser- 
vices of the family of the Penderills, Pen- 
drelis, or Penderells, to Charles II. some 
notice may be expected in a work profes- 
sing to record the actions of every person 
worthy notice as connected with the county 
of Worcester ; particularly as Mr. Green, 
in his History, seems to convey an idea 
that the family was afterwards neglected 
by a Government which it endeavoured to 
preserve. Mr. Green’s words are these: 
—* A descendant of the Pendrills, of the 
name of John, is now (1796) living in 
Worcester. His pretensions to the inhe- 
ritance of the royal grant have been ap- 
proved by many who bave enquired into 


* This work is reviewed in p. 609. 





and bave examined them. The preservers 
of Kings in another nation are proscribed 
characters, It isa pity, however, that in 
any kiogdom those who have deserved so 
well should be forgotten, or that their 
seed should be neglected. Query, who 
last enjoyed this pension ?? I have taken 
some pains to enquire if this charge of 
neglect, as asserted by Mr. Green, was 
correct, and at length I am enabled to 
lay the following extracts before my Rea- 
ders, the first of which is from the Wor- 
cester Journal : —‘On Friday, Dee. 26, 
1784, was married, at the Collegiate 
Church, Wolverhampton, Geo. Richards, 
Esq. late of Poland-street, London, to the 
relict of the late Mr. Shaw, and a descen- 
dant of the family of the Pendrils, who 
preserved the life of Charles II. after the 
battle of Worcester, from which she now 
enjoys a handsome premium from his 
Majesty *.’ Add to this, I was at | 

so fortunate as to obtain the following an- 
swer to a letter 1 was directed to send to 
Birmingham ; and for the ready manner 
in which it met my enquiry, I beg to 
thank the communicator: 

ca St. Martin’s-place, Birmingham, 

Se, Nov 12, 1817, 

* In answer to your letter, I hereby in- 
form you that I do receive an annuity of 
about 241. half yearly; and there is also 
a Mr. Hill, in this town, a descendant of 
the Pendrells in a female line, who also 
receives an anuuity on the same account, 
which is something more than mine; it 
was originally granted to five brothers, 
Pendrells; to two of them was granted 
1002, each per annum, and to the other 
three one hundred marks each per annum; 
it is paid out of certain lands lying in the 
several counties of Stafford, Salop, Wor- 
cester, Hereford, &c. which probably at 
that time might belong to Government, 

* lam, Sir, your humble servant, 

*Joun Penpritt. 

«I believe | am the only descendant in 
the male line.’ 

The contributor of this letter is now car- 
rying on the business of a carpenter and 
joiner at Birmingham, and his son is a 
printer. 

The christian name of Mr. Hill is Ri- 
chard: be is engaged in a brewery at 
Birmingham, and is in the receipt of 35/. 
half-yearly. 

The portrait of William Penderill, says 
Mr. Granger, which was done in the 





* Among the descendanis of the Pen- 
drils, we may also add, that in December, 
1815, died, at Gresley Green, the resi- 
dence of the Rev. G. W. Kempson, near 
Wolverhampton, in the 82d year of bis 
age, Mr. Thos, Pendrill Rock, of Bre- 
wood, surgeon. The name of Pendsill 
was given to him as a descendant of the 
loyal Staffordshire Miller, who preserved 
Charles II. 

reign 
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reign of William III. represents him in 
the 84th year of his age. Richard Pen- 
derill or Peuderell’s portrait was painted 
by Zoust, and is engraved by Houston: 
these six brothers, continues Mr. G, rent- 
ed little farms on the borders of Stafford- 
shire, and were frequently employed as 
labourers, in cutting down timber *. Ri- 
chard died 8th February, 1671, and lies 
buried in the Church of St. Giles in the 
Fields, London, where a monument is 
erected to his memory ¢ : the author of his 
epitaph styles him ‘ the great and unpa- 
rallel’d Penderel.’ Richard was the third 
of these brothers, and he was commonly 
called Trusty Richard; he and his five 
brothers lived at or near the White Ladies, 
in a little farm within the wood; they 
were employed in cutting down timber, 
and watching it to prevent its being stolen. 
They stbsisted chiefly upon the profits of 
some cow grass.—See Pepysian Miscel- 
lany, published by Sir David Dalrymple. 
The portrait of trusty Dick Penderell, 
engraved by Lamborn, Mr. Granger does 
not think genuine. At the Restoration, 
King Charles Il. confirmed on Pendrel 
and his heirs, for ever, the sum of 100/. 
per annum. 

Of the other characters whom Charles 
was obliged to for his escape, 

Tuomas Wuitcreaves was of Moseley, 
in Staffordshire. In the Worcester Jour- 
nal for 1810, is inserted, ‘ On Friday se’n- 
night died, at Moseley-hall, Staffordshire, 
Thomas Whitgreaves, Esq. the worthy 
descendant of the faithful preserver of 
Charles II.’ 

Jo. Hvarsron, or Huppreston, was, at 
the time alluded to, Chaplain to Mr. 
Thomas: he was a Benedictine Monk. 
Wood, who gives some account of him, 
says, he prevailed upon him to commit to 
writing the adventures of Boscobel Wood $ ; 
surely this could not be the account that 
bears the signature of Thos. Blount.— 
Huddlestone administered extreme unction 
to Charles II. when on his death-bed, at 
the request of James Duke of York. See 
an account of the death of that Monarch, 
by Huddleston, in the memoirs of King 
James, written by himself, vol. II. p. 748. 

Mas. § Janz Lane married Sir Clement 
Fisher, of Packington-hall, Warwickshire, 
Bart. Mr. Evelyn, in his Diary, men- 





* A female descendant of the Pendrells, 
whose maiden name was Simmons, (and who 
married the Rev. W. Lens, see vol, XC. i. 

* 190.), received a pension, we believe of 

100%. a-year. Enprr. 

+ Engraved in Smith’s Views, to ilius- 
trate “ Pennant’s London.” 

} Charles, after his restoration, gather- 
ed some acorns from the Royal Oak at 
Boscobel, set them in St. James’s Park, 
and used to water them himself. Vide 
Tour through Britain, 1755. 

§ Mrs. was at that time the title of 
Spinsters. 
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tions that she visited him at Paris in No- 
vember, 1651: [September 6th of this 
year was the fatal Battle of Worcester.] 
In the European Mag. for October, 1794, 
is a copy of a letter from Charles II, re- 
gretting that ‘he cannot at present re- 
ward Mrs, Lane according to his wishes 
and her deserts :’ this is dated during his 
exile, Her sister, Mrs. Lettice Lane, was 
blind many years before she died in 1709. 
She assisted her sister Jane in polishing 
pebbles, by rubbing them one against 
another. See Nash, vol. II. p. 168. 

Many particulars respecting Bos- 
cobel House, and the Royal Oak, 
are to be found in your previous 
volumes. In vol. LIV. p. 294; the 
late David Wells, esq. (under the sig- 
nature of Observator) communicated 
the original Latin Inscription as cut 
in stone on the wall encircling the 
Royal Oak; and in vol. LX. p. 35, 
the same intelligent Correspondent 
gave a full account of the state of Bos- 
cobel House and the Royal Oak, as 
they existed in 1790.—Your excel- 
lent Correspondent Mr. Parkes has 
also furnished you with two Views 
and an Account of Boscobel House, 
vol. LXII. 113; vol. LXXIX. 105.; 
and io the latter volume with a View 
of the — Oak, as it appeared in 
1809, with an Inscription on a Brass 
Plate, which had been put up in 1787, 
instead of the former in stone, which 
had been destroyed. This Brass Plate 
is also now removed, as well as the 
brick wall that surrounded the 
descendant of the Royal Oak ; which 
has been encircled with a very lofty 
handsome iron railing. A curious 
account of a series of historical paint- 
ings representing the principal per- 
sons concerved in concealing the 
King at Boscobel, is given in vol. 
LXXIX. p. 291. 

Mr. Parkes has also furnished you 
with a view and account of the remains 
of the Priory of White Ladies, vol. 
LXXIX. p. 809; and in vel. LV. p. 
89, Mr. Wells communicated draw- 
ings of some tiles, &c. from the ruins 
of that Priory. 

It will be gratifying to your Readers 
to learn, that the estate of Boscobel 
has fallen into hands who duly re- 
verence a spot so celebrated in the 
annals of Loyalty. It now belongs to 
Mr. Evans, the respectable banker of 
Derby; who has fitted up the house 
in an extremely elegant and appro- 
priate manner ; with all due atten- 
tion to preserve every relique that may 
interest the curious visitor. J.B.N. 
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108. Biographical Illustrations of Wor- 
cestershire: including Lives of Persons, 
Natives or Residents, eminent either for 
Piety or Talent: to witch is added, a 
List of Living Authors of the County. By 
John Chambers, Esq. Author of ** The 
Histories of Malvern, and Worcester.” 
8v0. pp. 612. Longman and Co, 

ORE than once we have com- 
mended Mr. Chambers as a 

Local Historian. He now appears in 

a still more appropriate character,— 

as an ingenivus Artist, commemo- 

rating the worth and talents of such 
of the “ Natives or Residents” in 

Worcestershire, as have distinguished 

themselves either by their actions or 

their writings. 

We quote the following sentiments 
as congenial to our own: 

** The local Biographer,” says Mr. C. 
“has many opportunigjes of correcting 
mistakes of the Author distant from the 
scene of action, and thus preventing the 
perpetuity of error, and I am not con- 
scious of leaving a point uncertain through 
fear of trouble or a feeling of indifference.” 

“*If I shall be considered by some to 
have fallen into the same errors as the 
conductors of the Biographia Britannica, 
who are so wittily reproved by Cowper, I 
offer in extenuation that the history of mi- 
nor characters often involves dates and 
circumstances of considerable importance. 
—In recording the lives of persons of ge- 
neral notoriety, I have usually been very 
concise, confining myself principally to 
such matter as is not generally known, or 
lies scattered in many books; but of such 
as have been natives of the county, I have 
copied from every source of information 
to prevent reference to any other work.” 

The Memoirsareof various lengths, 
paca pa to the information ob- 
tained ; but nove of them so long as 
to be tedious—or so short as to be 
unsatisfactory. One of the most im- 
portant is that of Dr. Nash, the ve- 
nerable historian of the county; from 
which we shall extract the conclusion: 

“It seems uniformly the custom with 
the topographers of Worcester to abuse 
each preceding collector, from whose ma- 
terials they have gained their earlier in- 
formation; this applies to Habingdon, 
Thomas Hopkins, and Lyttelton. Dr. 
Nash, must, however, be omitted in this 
charge ; and his work will be found, by 
those who have it throughout, to 
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be as correct, and to contain as much va- 
luable matter, as any similar one of such 
magnitude, the production of an indivi- 
dual. There is a gentleman in this county 
every way fitted for the task of writing its 
history, who has for many years been 
making a collection which shall super- 
sede Dr. Nash’s book. I trust it will be 
published, and in such a style as the pre- 
sent public encouragement of such works, 
and the great perfection of English art, 
will allow. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to hint that the manner in which Ormerod’s 
Cheshire is given to the publick, parti- 
cularly in the decorative part, reflects as 
high credit on the Author and on the Sub- 
scribers, as it does on the period and 
the country that produced it.” 

We shall here stop to notice two 
slight errors in this article: 

P. 463. for “ Mr. Montague 
Brown” read “ Mr. Montagu Bacon.” 

P. 466. Mr. Rose did not trans- 
late the Worcestershire Domesday, 
but furnished the “ Dissertation” 
which accompanies it. 

In another capital article, Mr. 
Chambers has gone out of his way, 
if not to commit an error, to create 
a doubt,—“ Bp. Hurd in 1765 was 
made Preacher of Lincoln's Inn.” So 
stands (and rightly stands) the text ; 
but (adds Mr. C. in a note) “ 1775, 
according to Dyer’s Camb.”—With 
all due submission to the learned His- 
torian of Cambridge, the date given 
by Mr. Nichols, and confirmed by 
the good Bishop himself, is correct. 
Dr. Hurd was made Bp. of Lichfield 
ia 1775. 

These, however, are trifles light as 
air in a work of general utility. 

We have seen a copy of this elegant 
work illustrated by upwards of 50 
beautiful drawings of the portraits of 
eminent men whose lives are given in 
the volume. 


109. Three Months passed in the Moun- 
tains East of Rome, during the year 1819, 
By Maria Graham, Author of “ Jour- 
nal of a Residence in India.” 8vo. pp. 
305. Longman and Co, 

OF this amusing Volume Mrs. Gra- 
ham informs the Reader, 

** Her object is, to describe the present 
state of the near neighbours of Rome ; 
to show the peasants of the hills as they 

are, 
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are, and as they probably have been, 
with little change, since ‘Kome was at 
her height ;’ to give such an account of 
their actual manners as may enable others 
to form a judgment of their moral and 
political condition, and to account for 
some of those irregularities which we do 
not easily imagine to be consistent with 
the civilized state of Europe, but which 
for centuries have existed in the patrimony 
of the church.” 

To avoid the great heat of Rome 

duriog the summer of 1819, Mrs. 
Graham, and two other persons, de- 
termined to go to some of the neigh- 
bouring villages to spend a few days. 
Accident dotermised in favour of 
Poli, by some antiquaries believed 
to be the antient Empulium, by others 
the antient Bola. It was certainly a 
town of the Rqui. Itis 26 miles dis- 
tant from Rome; and here the tra- 
vellers fixed their head-quarters, and 
made from it several pleasant excur- 
sions, 
- This is almost a new field of en- 
quiry, and the result is very interest- 
ing. Though so near to the great 
city, Literature and the Fine Arts are 
in a very low ebb. 


“ A few of the better sort of women, 
and there are eight or ten who have left 
off their country costume and adopted the 
French style of dress, make parties into 
the country and walk together in the even- 
ing, and sometimes play at cards. These, 
instead of spidning, or knitting, embroi- 
der flounces and frills; but books never 
enter into their amusements or occupa- 
tious ; and even music is ouly cultivated 
by the priests. Of these there are only 
five in Poli, including the village school- 
master; and a friar or a monk is almost 
as much stared at by the children here, as 
he would be in a country town in England. 
Their parents, indeed, remember two well- 
peopled monasteries belonging to Poli, 
but these were among the first to sink at 
the Revolution. 

“* A very fine house, now belonging to 
the chief proprietor here, was about the 
year 1790 flourishing as a convent of 
Breton monks, but Brittany being involv- 
ed in the general fate of France, the funds 
for the support of the convent failed, and 
the community sold their house and land, 
and dispersed. San Stefano, close to the 
great gate at Poli, is little better. A 
single monk, who is the schoolmaster, and 
a lay-brother who cooks for him, are ail 
the remaining inhabitants of the once 
richly-endowed Spanish monastry of San 
Stefano. The school was founded some 
centuries ago by the lady Giacinta of the 
Conti family, and is free to all the young 





Polese. They are taught reading, writ- 
ing, and Latin, and Italian grammar, but 
no arithmetic. Their Latin studies con- 
sist of sentences from Cicero, part of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, the Testament, and certain 
religious tracts. Formerly this was a 
kind of preparation for the priesthood, 
but the profession is out of fashion at Poli 
since the reduction of the monasteries, 
The Italian Authors they read are entirely 
religious. A short catechism, the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Belarmine, a history of 
the Bible, but not a chapter unprepared, 
and the lives of the saints, complete the 
studies of the schoo! of Poli, and probably 
those of most of the free schools in Italy. 
—The charity of the foundress of the 
boys school also supports a school-mistress 
to teach the girls to read, to sew, to spin, 
and to kyit.—Education, imperfect as it 
is here, displays its advantages in the con- 
duct and sentiments of some of the pea- 
sants. We met, with one remarkable in- 
stance of its influence in a young man 
who was usually our guide in our little 
expeditions. His powers of reasoning 
were acute, and his observations, where- 
ever his religious, faith did not interfere, 
far above any tht we had expected in 
this rade and remote place. If by chance 
he got near the doubtful grounds of faith, 
he always checked himself, saying, ‘These 
subjects are better not touched upon. I 
do not think the worse of you for differing 
in your belief from me; but I believe it 
would be mortal sin in me, unenlightened 
as I am, to attempt to examine the 
grounds of my own, and thereby expose 
myself to the perils of heresy or discon- 
tent.’ On all other subjects he was very 
frank and intelligent, and exceedingly 
curious about the productions of our coun- 
try, and the customs of our country peo- 
ple. We had the curiosity to borrow the 
common school-books from Agabitto, for 
so our friend was called, and could not 
help being struck with the extreme care 
which the Church of Rome has~ watched 
to effect its own purposes in the instruc- 
tiun of even the youngest child. The 
Italian Santa Croce, or Christ’s-cross-row, 
contains, besides the letters and syllables, 
some prayers in Italian, others in Latin, 
which the little children are instructed to 
repeat, without, however, understanding 
them. The creed, a short catechism, and 
a manufactured copy of the Décalogue. 
In this last, the second commandment is 
completely omitted, to accommodate the 
pictures and images of the Romish wor- 
ship, and the 10th is split, to make up 
the number. Indeed we do not see how 
the commandment against idolatry could 
be retained where the practice is so pre- 
valent. The women wear a Madonna and 
child in their rings, the men sew a crucifix 
into their jackets; these are caressed and 

invoked 
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invoked im every peril, and we had more 
than one occasion to observe that these 
images were considered as something 
more than mere symbols.” 


The manners and habits of life of 
the banditti who infest this and the 
adjacent country, are well described ; 
and the whole work is bighly inte- 
resting. 


110. An Historical Sketch of the Progress 
of Knowledge in England, from the Con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons, to the end 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. With 
Notices of Learned men, and Specimens of 
the Antient Language and Poetry. By 
James George Barlace. 4/0. pp. 358. 
Arch. 

THIS “ Sketch” was begun when 
the Author was only 14 years of age, 
for his own amusement and informa- 
tion, at a time of confinement, from 
suffering the amputation of his right 
arm. 

“€ The work is divided into eight pe- 
riods, each beginning with an “ Iutro- 
dactory Sketch,” the chief intention of 
which is, to give some idea of the state of 
Religion and Government during each 
period.—The subjects of Divinity and 
History, the elegant and useful Arts, the 
Sciences, Literary Foundations, Com- 
merce, Language, &c. are severally no- 
ticed, and Specimens of Language given 
at. the conclusion of every period.” 

“* The Specimens of old poetry shew the 
genius of our countrymen, and also are 
good examples of the state of our lan- 
guage.” B 

** A short Glossary is added, to explain 
the obsolete words used in these Speci- 
mens.” 

When the melancholy circumstan- 
ces, under which it was composed, are 
considered, it is really a singular work, 
and highly creditable to its juvenile 
Author. 


111. Winter Evening Tales, collected 
among the Cottagers in the South of Scot- 
land. By James Hogg, Author of 
** The Queen's Wake,” Kc. &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. Whittaker. 

THE Author of these Tales, amanof 
nocommon celebrity in his own Coun- 
try, where he is usually designated 
“ The Ettrick Shepherd,” is the Au- 
thor of a whimsical superstition call- 
ed, “ Brownie of Bodspah;” and in 
the present work he may claim a 
higher degree of excellence. His 
“ Tales,” which are all founded on 
popular traditions, have various de- 
grees of merit, and though some of 
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them are unpardonably vulgar(but not 
indelicate) in their language, others 
are extremely pathetic, and some 
of them possess even fine writing. 

We copy a few lines from “* The 
Bridal of Polmood.” 

* Last autumo on my return from the 
Lakes of Cumberland to Edinburgh, I 
fell in with an old gentleman at the village 
of Moffat, whose manners and conversa- 
tien deeply interested me. He was cheer- 
ful, unaffected, aud loquacious, to a de- 
gree which I have not often witnessed ; 
but his loquacity was divested of egotism 
—his good humour communicated itself to 
all present, and his narratives were fraught 
with traditionary knowledge, the infor- 
mation to which, of all others, my heart 
is most fondly attached. Having learned, 
in the course of our conversation, that he 
was bound for Edinburgh, and that he 
had already been twice disappointed of 
obtaining a passage by the Dumfries 
mail, my friend offered to accommodate 
bim with a seat in our carriage; telling 
him that we bad a spare one, and that 
instead of incommoding us, he would ob- 
lige us by his company. He accepted - 
of our proposal, not only with apparent 
satisfaction, but with an easy and cheer- 
ful grace which seemed peculiar to him- 
self; and early next morning we proceed- 
ed on our journey. 

* As we ascended the lofty green moun- 
tains which -everlook the vale of Annan- 
dale, the sun arose, and the scene became 
inconceivably beautiful and variegated. 
The dazzling brightness of the distant 
Solway it was almost impossible to look 
upon—the high mountains of Queensberry 
and Lowther, on the West, were all one 
sheet of burning gold; while the still 
higher ones to the Eastward were wrapt 
in a solemn shade. In almost any other 
circumstances I could have contemplated 
the scene with the highest sensations of 
delight, and gazed upon it without satiety 
and without weariness. The shades of 
the mountains were still lessening as the 
sun advanced, and those shadows, along 
the whole of their fantastical outline, seem- 
ed to be fringed with a delicate rainbow. 
This phenomena I pointed out to our tra- 
veller, who said it was common, and occa- 
sioned by the first slanting rays of the 
suy being reflected from the morning dew. 
On looking more narrowly to the surface of 
the mountains, I perceived it was sprink- 
led with a garnish of silver globules, 
brighter and more transparent than the 
purest gem; yet sotiny, that the weight 
of a thousand scarcely caused the smallest 
blade of grass to stoop, or bent the web 
of the gossamer.” 


To give a matter of fact quo- 
tation, we shall extract from “ The 
Shepherd's 
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Shepherd’s Calendar,” Mr. Hogg’s ac- 
count of some remarkable storms. 


“ These constitute the various eras of 
the pastoral life. They are the red lines 
in the shepherd’s manual—the remem- 
brancers of years and ages that are past 
—the tablets of memory by which the 
ages of his children, the times of his an- 
cestors, and the rise and downfall of fami- 
lies, are invariably ascertained. Even 
the progress of improvement in Scots 
farming can be traced traditionally from 
these, and the rent of a farm or éstate 
given with precision, before and after such 
and such a storm, though the narrator be 
uncertain in what century the said not- 
able storm happened. ‘ Mars year,’ and 
‘that year the hielanders raide,’ are but 
secondary mementos to the year nine, and 
the year forty—these stand in bloody ca- 
pitals in the annals of the pastoral life, 
as well as many more that shall bereafter 
be mentioned.—The most dismal of all 
those on record is the thirteen drifty days. 
This extraordinary storm, as near as | 
have been able to trace, must have oc- 
curred in the year 1620. The tradition- 
ary stories and pictures of desolation that 
remain of it, are the most dire imagin- 
able; and the mentioning of the thirteen 
drifty days to an old shepherd, in a stor- 
my winter night, never fails to impress 
his mind with a sort of religious awe, and 
often sets himon his knees before that Being 
whoalone can avert such another calamity. 
—lIt is said, that for thirteen days and 
nights the snow-drift never once abated— 
the ground was covered with frozen snow 
when it commenced, and during all that 
time the sheep never broke their fast. The 
cqld was intense to a degree never before 
remembered; and about the fifth and 
sixth days of the storm, the young sheep 
began to fall into a sleepy and torpid state, 
and all that were so affected in the even- 
ing died over night. The intensity of the 
frost wind often cut them off when in that 
state quite instantaneously. About the 
ninth and tenth days, the shepherds be- 
gan to build up huge semicircular walls 
of their dead, in order to afford some 
shelter for the remainder of the living ; 
but they availed but little, for about the 
same time they were frequently seen tear- 
ing at ove anothe:’s wool with their teeth, 
—When the storm abated, on the four- 
teenth day from its commencement, there 
was On many a high-lying farm not a liv- 
ing sheep to be seen. Large mishapen 
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walls of dead, surrounding a small pros- 
trate flock likewise all dead, and frozen 
stiff in their lairs, were.all that remained 
to cheer the forlorn shepherd and his 
master; and though on low-lying farms, 
where the snow was not’ so hard before, 
numbers of sheep weathered the storm, 
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yet their constitutions received such a 
shock, that the greater part of them pe- 
rished afterwards; and the final conse- 
quence was, that about nine-tenths of all 
the sheep in the South of Scotland were 
destroyed. — In the extensive pastoral 
district of Eskdale-moor, which maintains 
opwards of 20,000 sheep, it is said none 
were left alive, but forty young wedders 
on one farm, and five old ewes on ano- 
ther.” 

‘* The next memorable event of this na- 
ture is the blast o’ March, which happened 
onthe 24th of that month, in the year 
16—, on a Monday’s morning; and 
though it lasted only for one forenoon, it 
was calculated to have destroyed upwards 
of a thousand scores of sheep, as well as 
a oumber of shepherds. There is one 
anecdote of this storm that is worthy of 
being preserved, as it shows with how 
much attention shepherds, as well as sai- 
lors, should observe the appearances of 
the sky. The Sunday evening before was 
so warm, that the lasses went home from 
church barefoot, and the young men 
threw off their plaids and coats, and car- 
ried them over their shoulders. A large 
group of these younkers, going home from 
the church of Yarrow, equipped in this 
manner, chanced to pass by an old shep- 
herd on the farm of Newhouse, named 
Walter Blake, who had all his sheep ga- 
thered into the side of a wood. They 
asked Wattie, who was a very religious 
man, what could have induced him to 
gather his sheep on the Sabbath-day? 
He answered, that he had seen an ill-hued 
weather-gaw that morning, and was afraid 
it was going to be a drift. They were so 
much amused at Wattie’s apprehensions, 
that they clapped their hands, and laughed 
at him, and one pert girl cried, * Aye, fie 
tak’ care, Wattie; I wadna say but it may 
be thrapple deep or the morn.” Another 
asked, ‘ if he wasna rather feared for the 
sun burning the een out of their heads?’ 
and a third, ‘if he didoa keep a corres- 
pondence with the thieves, an’ ken they 
were to ride that night.’ Wattie was ob- 
liged to bear all this, for the evening was 
fine beyond any thing generally seen at 
that seasov, and only said to them at 
parting, ‘* Weel, weel, callans, time will 
try a’; let him laugh that wins; but 
slacks will be sleek, a hogg for the howk- 
ing; we'll a’ get horns to tout on the 
morn.’ The saying grew proverbial; but 
Wattie was the only man who saved the 
whole of his flock in that country.—The 
years 1709—40, and 72, were likewise 
notable years for severity, and for the 
losses sustained among the flocks of sheep. 
In the latter, the snow lay from the mid- 
die of December until the middle of April, 
and all the time hard frozen. Partial 
thaws always kept the farmer’s hopes of 
relief 
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relief alive, and thus prevented him from 
removing his sheep to a lower situation, 
till at length they grew so weak that they 
could not be removed, There has not 
been such a general loss in the days of 
any mau living as in that year. It is by 
these years that all subsequeot hard win- 
ters have been measured, and of late by 
that of 1795; and when the balance 
turns out in favour of the calculator, 
there is always a degree of thankfulness 
expressed, as well as a composed submis- 
sion.to the awards of Divine Providence.” 

*‘ But of all the storms that ever Scotland 
witnessed, or I hope ever will again be- 
hold, there is none of them that can once 
be compared with the memorable 24th of 
January 1794, which fell with such pecu- 
liar violence on that division of the South 
of Scotland, that lies between Crawford- 
muir and the Border. In that bounds 
there were seventeen shepherds perished, 
and upwards of thirty carried home insen- 
sible, who afterwards recovered ; but the 
number of sheep that was lost far out- 
went any possibility of calculation.” 


In this latter storm, Mr. Hogg was 
himself a sufferer, and he describes it 
with much feeling and lively interest ; 
but for this and many other articles 
not less entertaining, we refer to the 
work itself. 


112. Court News ; or the Peers of King 
Coal: and the Errants; or a Survey of 
British Strata: with Explanatory Notes. 
8vo. pp. 64. Longman and Co. 


THE hunter after scandal will be 
disappointed in this volume; which is 
no more than an elegant little Poem 
on ascientific subject, “excited by the 
perusal of King Coal’s Levee, but 
originally planned for a limited circle 
of friends.” 


“ The Errants is wholly founded on the 
Table of Order of Superposition of Strata, 
by the Rev. W. Buckland, Professor of 
Mineralogy in Oxford, &c. placed at the 
conclusion of Phillips's Geology of Eng- 
land and Wales, from which latter work 
the Author has extended and endeavoured 
to elucidate the subject.” 


The Poem is thus opened: 
** Since the papers inform’d you King 
Coal held a Levee, 
Where his grandees assembled each tribe 


in a bevy, 
I have just met a friend who sat there in 
a cranny, {of many. 


And has told me the state, and the riches 
First, nine primitive great ones were seen 

to advance, (glance, 
Whose banners unfolded, displayed at a 
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That no plant or live creature had gain’d 
them renown, [their own. 
But some crystallized things more decided 
They were headed by Granite, a duke of 
much might, [height : 
Whose crest was displayed at a very great 
His supports were Felspar, and old sturdy 
Quartz, [their hearts ; 
While Mica’s kind help claim’d a share of 
His domains, it was said, were prodigious 
extensive, [sive.” 
Although his display was not very expen- 


115. The Rector’s Memorandum Book : 
being the Memoirs of a Family in the 
North. Small 8vo. pp.272. Rivingtons. 
ALTHOUGH we do not generally 

approve of Texts of Scripture, and 
Scripture phrases, being interlarded 
with tales of fiction, yet fastidious 
must be the critic who would object 
to the good Rector's interesting nar- 
rative, founded upon the strictest 
rules of religion and morality; ex- 
emplifying in the amiable artless 
Caroline, that under disappointments 
and mortifications, such as are usual- 
ly deemed insupportable, a pious 
aud well-regulated mind may still 
find the means of enjoying cheerful 
serenity, and of dispensing happiness 
around.—The perusal of these Me- 
moirs has afforded us much pleasure, 
and we hope they will give equal sa- 
tisfaction to our readers. 


114. The Means of doing Good ; pp. 211. 

Nicholson, Stockport. 

THIS Liliputian Manual (mulium 
in parvo), contains useful hiats on a 
great variety of interesting subjects; 
and the Compiler assures the Reader 
of it, that 

** Not a single proposal will be made 
in this small volume, which would not, if 
perused, afford a more durable satisfac- 
tion to the mind, than a solution of the 
most abstruse problems of science. No- 
thing shall it contain unworthy of perusal, 
No object will be proposed, respecting 
which every good man will not say, ‘ It 
were well if it were accomplished.’ ” 


115. Early Education; or the Manage- 
ment of Children considered with a view 
to their future Character. By Miss Ap- 
pleton, Author of “ Private Education,” 
Sc. Svo. pp. 352. Whittakers. 
MISS APPLETON’S book is very 

proper for the perusal of young mo- 

thers. Wemust however object to one 
passage (p. 292), that it is of little 
moment, whether children learn to 
read at an early age or not. Now we 

are 
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are decidedly of opinion, that they 
cannot learn to read too soon, and 
though solitary exceptions may oc- 
cur to delay producing no evil, yet, 
according to our observation, neg- 
lected children in general acquire 
habits which render subsequent ap- 
plication very irksome. Besides, what 
can so well preveot children from 
inischief, gadding, mixing with ser- 
vants, &c. or introduce habits of 
self-command and obedience, as the 
early discipline of school. Other im- 
portant objections to Miss A.’s obser- 
vation obviously suggest themselves. 


116. A Letter on Parents acting as Spon- 
sors for their own Children, with Remarks 
on some of the Reasons usually offered for 
wishing to do so; originally addressed by 
a Clergyman to one of his Parishioners, 
and now respectfully submitted to the Al- 
tention of all those who profess to be Mem- 
bers of the Church of England. 12mo, 
pp. 12. Greave, Manchester. 


THIS sensible Letter, we are told, 
was originally intended to be con- 
fined to a particular parish, but 
having been approved by a friend, in 
whose judgment the writer confides, 
he is induced to give it a chance of 
wider circulation by printing a se- 
cond edition. 

** Since it was written, the Lord Bishop 
of Chester has delivered his triennial charge 
to the Clergy; and it affords great satis- 
faction to the writer to state that his Lord- 
ship. notices the impropriety of parents 
being allowed to stand for their own chil- 
dren, and requests the Clergy more strict- 
ly to enforce the Canon by requiring other 
sponsors.” 

“The 29th Canon .indeed adds, that 
£ no person shall be admitted godfather or 
godmother to any child before the said 
person hath received the holy communion.’ 
So lamentably is the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper neglected in the present 
day, that were Clergymen strictly to en- 
force this order, it is doubtful whether 
sponsors could always be procured; but 
they who do their duty to their God and 
Saviour are certainly the most likely to 
make faithful godfathers and godmothers, 
and it behoves parents to confine their 
choice, as much as possible, to such 
persons,” 


11%. A Serious and Admonitory Letter to a 
Young Man, on his renouncing the Chris- 
tian Religion, and becoming a Deist. By 
the Rev. J. Platts, 12mo, 
Hunter. 

THIS Letter is expostulatory, not 
argumentative, 


pp. 12 


though the latter 








form was fitter for the subject, it 
being absurd to think of convincing 
by persuasion or remonstrance. But 
Mr. Platts, as we think, deemed the 
other form to be beyond the under- 
standing of bis probable readers. 

For our parts, we see no more 
unphilosophical absurdity in believ- 
ing, that God sent Christ upon the 
earth, than that he enabled a piece 
of iron, rubbed with a certain stone, 
always to point to the North, ora 
mixture of salt water and zinc to 
form a Galvanic battery. Deism, ad- 
duced as an argument against Chris- 
tianity, absurdly implies ratiocina- 
tion @ priori. with respect to the 
Divine actions, which is manifestly 
impossible. For similar causes can- 
not be assigned to the actions of two 
beings, who have not similar neces- 
sities; and therefore pbilosophical 
reasoners do not profess to under- 
stand and define things, incapable of 
premises. And to such persons, al- 
though in every age a considerable 
fancy trade has been carried on in 
Religion, Deism, as the only possible 
true system, can be no other than 
mere hypothesis, drawing conclu- 
sions from nothing, and terminating 
in nothing. Christianity claims a 
matter of fact basis, prophecy, mi- 
racles, and a perpetual co-action of 
Providence. Dr. Wheeler’s admir- 
able lectures show, that certain 
phenomena cannot be resolved by 
any other system than that of the 
Bible: of course, such other systems 
are unsound, 


118, Sacred Leisure; or Poems on Re- 
ligious Subjects. By the Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, A. M. Vicar of Bakewell, 
Author of ** The Friends, a Poem ;” 
&c. 12mo. pp. 149. Taylor and 
Hessey. 

THIS volume is adapted to the use 
of serious persons, and contains “ A 
Poem of Cain and Abel,” “ Jonah,” 
and several shorter pieces. 

The first Poem will be found inte- 
resting ; and from among the shorter 
ones we select ** The Warning of the 
Libertine.” 

«© O ye, who dream the youthful dream, 
And rest in Pleasure’s rosy bowers ; 

Who float down Folly’s rapid stream, 
Regardless of the wasted hours: 

‘* Attend to one, who knows too well 
The vain pursuit of all ye seek ; 

By pity urged his shame to tell, 

Though deep it burns his blushing 

check. 

* Youth, 
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“Youth, health,were his; and many a flower 
Of opening mind his dawn displayed ; 
Ah why, in one unguarded hour 
Sprang the rank weed, that bloom to 
shade? 
«* Neglected prayer his fall began : 
Oh, fall not ye by like neglect ! 
But, casting off the shield of man, 
The common doom of man expect. 
“Tis prayer that keeps the guileless youth 
Untainted still in vigorous toil ; 
*Tis prayer, that sows the seed of truth, 
And cultivates the teeming soil. 
* All powers of darkness fly from prayer, 
For angels watch that holy bed ; 
And wings of white, o’ershadowing there, 
Chase the foul shape, and phantom 
. dread. 
* Oh, gracious bond of man and Heaven, 
Blest prayer! by thee we truly live ; 
Thou harbinger of man forgiven, 
Thou hope of all that Heaven can give.” 


119. The Emigrant’s Return, a Ballad ; 
and other Poems. By J. M. Bartlett. 
Foolsc, 800. pp. 156. Chapple. 

WE are not fond of poetry which 
has a metaphysical cast. The senti- 
ment, such as we suppose a Muse 
would feel and utter, would be that 
of an accomplished female, founded 
on sensation and taste, not on ab- 
struse deduction. The comprehen- 
sion of it would be intuitive, and the 
impression excited, sympathetic. Phi- 
losophy, which is the anatomy of 
nature, is indeed most instructive, but 
not a study pleasing to the eye, and 
all skeletons are concealed by mus- 
cular draperies of endless form and 
beauty. The misfortune is, however, 
that the analogies, which are useful 
for the poetical representation of ob- 
jects, are not numerous. The sun, 
moon, seasons, storms, and the flower 
tribe, seem to form almost the whole 
contents of the poet's tool-chest: but 
with these only can he work well, 
when, like Lord Byron, his materials 
are the richly-veined woods of a fine 
imagination. But the acquisition of 
these materials is a study, is a regu- 
lar habit of registering and remem- 
bering fine impressions, like that of 
a painter or sculptor, noting and pre- 
serving the best attitudes, gestures, 
and features of passion and character. 

But there is another mode of cer- 
tain success, namely, simplicity: it 
has that effect, because the impres- 
sion requires no act of reflection, for 
that weakens it. All that is neces- 
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sary is, that the ideas should be pleas- 
ing in se. By these, however, we do 
not mean the loquele of the nursery, 
which have the same relation to the 
beauties of simplicity, as a Dutch 
painted figure in a 0 has to a 
fine cast in plaster of Paris. 

We have made these remarks by 
way of preface to a duet of Mr. 
Bartlett's, (set to musick) founded 
entirely on simple ideas, It is en- 
titled, * The Farewell.” 

** Sue.—Farewell! farewell! these strug- 
gling sighs, 

My bosom’s pangs must tell ; 
Farewell! farewell! my tearful eyes, 

Must weeping, bid farewell ! 
Hse.—Dear maid! though far, as ocean 

rolls, 

My pilgrim footsteps stray ; 

This love, like light around the poles, 

Shall cheer my joyless way. 
Boru.—Farewell! farewell! when far apart, 

Bestow a thought on me; 

Farewell! farewell! my constant heart, 

Will dwell with love and thee, 

Farewell! farewell! 
Suz.—Farewell! farewell! but yet awhile, 

Prolong that look of love ; 

Farewell! farewell! no other’s smile 

Shall tempt my thoughts to rove. 
He.—Dear Maid! but oh! what words’can 

speak, 

My soul’s last fond—regret, 

Believe me, love, my heart may break— 

It never can forget. 

Boru.—Farewell, &c,” 


We have not much faith in these 
gaudy resolutions, but they do very 
well for poetry. The ideas marked 
in Italics are fine, except the “ Dear 
Maid! but oh”—we hate But ohs. 
We do not think them one straw bet- 
ter than Hip! Holloa! which we 
shall expect soon to see introduced 
into serious poetry, as an improve- 
ment. We shall take our leave of 
Mr. Bartlett’s poetry, which, when 
he chuses, is very good, with an ex- 
quisite idea in p. 139; 

“When hope was young—and life was 
ov 


And time basked in enjoyment's rays.” 


120. Original Pathetic, Legendary, and 
Moral Poems, intended for young Persons, 
being inculcative of the Principles of Re- 
ligion and Virtue, clothed in the alluring 
garb of Amusement. By Richard Ben- 
net, Carlisle-House School, Lambeth. 
12mo. pp. 56. 

THOUGH we do not approve of 

* First Sighs of Love,” as proper 

poctry 
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poetry for school-boys, who perhaps 
might do better if they never wrote 
poetry at all, yet Mr. Bennet is not 
to blame for what is commonly made 
an accomplishment in schools. The 
Prologues and Epilogues are the best 
pieces. 


121. The Sun, a Poem. By the Author 
of * Religion, a Poetic Satire,” &c. 
8vo. pp. 16. 

THE Author has sent us a Re- 
monstrance, about our Review of 
his “* Religion ;” but, if any person 
chuses to take the character of a 
nightman in a Masquerade, we do 
not see how he can fairly expect 
commendation for his taste; or that 
we should risk the respectability and 
interest of our journal, by puffing a 
Jacobin Reformer’s invective, pre- 
tending to a Christian character, yet 
speaking evil of dignities. The “Sun” 
is inoffensive; and were it a painting, 
instead of a poem, might do for a 
sign. We wish it had been so, for 
we think it would have paid the Au- 
thor better, who has more plain sense 
than poetical talent. That we are 
not oppressing literary merit, take 
the following lines in the “ Sun :” 

** O glorious orb! there’s none that knows 

The matier that does thee compose.” 


Notwithstanding the exceeding bad- 
ness of his poetry, we believe the 
Author, from his letter, to be a good 
kind of a man, spoiled by mob poli- 
ticks and Dissenting religion. 


122. Tentamen ; or an Essay towards the 
History of Whittington, sometime Lord 
Mayor of London. By Vicesimus Blin- 
kinsop, LL.D. &c. Wright. 


THIS is intended as “ a dainty 
dish” for a certain popular Alder- 
man.—The Writer divides his subject 
under the following heads: 

“ 1, His political principles—2. His 
trade, and what it really was—3, The 
quality of bis intellect—4. The quantity 
of his intellect—5. Whether the bells did 
preternaturally ring his recall to London ; 
or whether it were merely the force of his 
own vanity which gave this favourable 
meaning to an idle sound—-6. Whether 
he really was mal-treated, as tradition re- 
ports, by a kitchen-maid—7. What sort 
of company he kept—8. What the Cat was 
by which he rendered himself chiefly noto- 
rious, and whether his famous expedition 
to catch the Cat was undertaken prior or 
subsequently, to his second Mayoralty.” 
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The Author in this “ Tentamen,” 
more particularly confines himself to 
the sth division, namely, that which 
relates to his memorable Cat; upon 
which we have a curious old ballad. 

We conceive this production to be 
one of the best satirical pieces which 
have issued from the qos for some 
time. It is replete with humour and 
iropy. 


123, Remarks on the Cow Pox, design- 
ed for general reading; in_ which 
the universal Adoption of Mr. Bryce’s 
Test is strongly recommended. By Jonas 
Malden, M. D. &c. 800. pp. 23. Long- 
man and Co. 


MR. BRYCE’S Test consists in a 
second inoculation on the fifth or 
sixth day after the first; and, if that 
first be valid, such second inoculation 
will be so much accelerated in its pro- 
gress, as to have the circular blush 
formed round it within a few hours af- 
ter the first, increasing with its in- 
crease, and fading, as it fades; if on 
the contrary, the first innoculation has 
notaffected the constitution, the second 
inoculation will proceed by a slow 
progress throughout all its stages. 
Dr. Malden writes in a liberal gentle- 
manly manner; and in justice to Dr. 
Jenner, he very properly shows, that 
by simple precautions only, the Vac- 
cine is made as secure a preventive 
as the Small-Pox. We say, as the 
Small-Pox, for both diseases may, 
and sometimes do, occur twice in the 
same subject, because the predispe- 
sition or susceptibility is not over- 
come by the first disease. See Jones's 
Surgical Lectures, p. 138. 


124. An Introduction to Arithmetic: in 
which the Primary Rules are interspersed 
with a variety of Biographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous Information. By 
Richard Chambers. A new edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 12mo. pp. 9. 
Sherwood and Co. 


IN this edition the Author has in- 
troduced 


** Those alterations aud improvements 
which his experience as a Teacher has 
eoabled him to make; and he flatters 
bimself that he has so far simplified the 
rules as to render them clear and intelli- 
gible to young persons, while the great 
noamber of examples that he has arranged 
in the order of progressive difficulty will 
materially facilitate their arithmetical 
studies.” 
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LITERATURE AND 


SCIENCE, 


Torocrarsicat Lisraries. 


OUR Publication has now, for 
nearly a century, encouraged the 
study of Antiquity and Topography, 
through all the changes of public 
taste. We therefore feel some interest 
in being the means of circulating a 
plan for the promotion of our favour- 
ite pursuit. There are now few 
County Towns in which a Stock 
Library is not established; and it is 
proposed that the managers of these 
Libraries should make it a peculiar 
object to collect the Topography of 
their own Counties. This is not diffi- 
cult nor expensive, and may be of 
infinite utility. The = of Lincoln 
has already set an example with some 
success, but the following Report 
will best explain the object and the 
details, 

Report. 

The design of the Topographical Col- 
lection will best appear from a short 
view of the Catalogue, which contains an 
account of such articles as are now in the 
possession of the Lincoln Library. It is 
divided loosely into such heads as natu- 
rally present themselves for arranging 
such a miscellaneous body of documents. 

1. The first head consists of Printed 
Works, relating exclusively or principally 
to any part of the county. The titles of 
these books are entered at length. It is 
to be lamented, that among them there is 
not to be found any regular County His- 
tory ; a deficiency which cannot be attri- 
buted to any want of interesting materials, 
as no county has exhibited more exten- 
sive agricultural improvements, or greater 
efforts in drainages or other public works; 
and certainly few present a more exten- 
sive field of ecclesiastical antiquities. 
The magnitude of the undertaking, and 
the want of an accessible collection of 
documents, has hitherto prevented any 
adequate attempt. It has, however, had 
the effect of inducing ingenious persons 
to undertake accounts of their own neigh- 
bourhood. Such works are numerous and 
valuable ; the greater proportion are al- 
ready in the library, and it would not 
require a large sum to make the collec- 
tion in some degree complete. This, it is 
presumed, would meet the wishes of the 
proprietors, among whom the antiquarian 
department has always many readers. So 
small, however, is the interest which other 
counties feel in avy Topography but their 
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own, that many works on the subject are 
very scarce, some unique, and of some no 
copy is known to be in existence. 

2, Under the next head, references are 
made to such parts of miscellaneous works 
belonging to the Institution, as relate to 
Lincolnshire. Many of these are more 
important than some works written ex- 
pressly on the County Topography, and 
sometimes occur, where the title of the 
book would not lead us to expect such in- 
formation. This branch, however, must 
always remain imperfect, though the Li- 
brary contains many such publications of 
considerable value, The great parlia- 
mentary returns are. a deficiency, which 
it may hereafter be proper to supply. 

3. A distinct head has been devoted to 
local Acts of Parliament. These are very 
numerous and important, and include acts 
for drainages, canals, inclosures, roads, 
harbours, houses of industry, and many 
other local objects. With these, very im- 
portant interests and rights of property 
are involved, yet there is no accessible 
collection on the subject. Many of these 
acts are only found in manuscript, and it 
is an actual fact, that Commissioners have 
sat under Acts of Parliament, of which 
only one copy could be found in the 
County. , 

4. A head is allowed for the proceed- 
ings of public Bodies under Charters or 
Acts of Parliament. To this class may 
be referred addresses, and lists of voters 
at elections, exhibiting an interesting 
view of the state of public feeling and po- 
litical parties, and the state of property 
at different periods and at different places. 
This class includes also charters, the pro- 
ceedings, surveys, and orders of the Com- 
missioners and Trustees, and such pampb- 
lets and other papers as have appeared 
on public subjects, often serving as salu- 
tary cautions or judicious precedents for 
the future. It is indeed sufficiently ob- 
vious, that any person comes with the 
greatest advantage to the discharge of a 
public office, who has an accurate view of 
its previous management, its failures and 
successes, 

5. It is very creditable to the county of 
Lincoln, that the next bead is of consider- 
able magnitude. It relates to all privale 
Associations, for benevolent, intellectual, 
or other purposes; it contains rules 
of such bodies, lists of their members, 
reports of their proceedings, and all other 
papers which may illustrate their consti- 


tution and management. It includes 
Wills 
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Wills and other documents relative to 
Charitable. foundations, papers concern- 
ing Hospitals, Dispensaries, Saving Banks, 
Friendly Societies, Religious Associations, 
Libraries, Book Clubs, Reading Rooms, 
Schools, with a number of bodies, whose 
existence is not sufficiently known to the 
public. There are many wealthy and 
benevolent persons, to whom such a col- 
lection would afford opportunity of select- 
ingthe most proper objects of support. 
It would also suggest improvements in 
their management, by showing how simi- 
jar institutions are conducted elsewhere, 
and would suggest their establishment 
where they do not already exist. 

6. A division for Miscellaneous Papers 
has been allowed. It would include Prints, 
Plans, Drawings, Monumenta! Inscrip- 
tions, Genealogies, Manuscript Articles 
of ecclesiastical and parochial history, 
surveys of manors, with a large mass of 

iscellaneous materials, of great value 
to future inquirers, and highly useful to 
persons in want of any local information. 

A place in this Catalogue has been set 
apart for such documents as are not in 
the collection of the Library. This will 
have the advantage of directing the atten- 
tion of the proprietors to such articles as 
are wanted to complete the design. It 
will be useful in itself, as showing the ex- 
tent of the department, and as pojnting 
out where any very rare or valuable docu- 
ment can be referred to, in the possession 
of an individual or public body. 

A few words should be added as to the 
progress which has been made in this de- 
sign, The attention of the Institution 
was first directed to it by the President 
of 1818, but from peculiar circumstances, 
nothing material could then be effected. 
The Committee have however, since that 
time, leaned very favourably towards the 
purchase of such topographical works as 
have been proposed to them. In the pre- 


sent year, certain members of the Com- 
mittee were requested to turn their atten- 
tion to it, and to expend a sum for carry~ 
ing the design into effect. They have 
made some progress already. Circulars 
have been written to the principal Book- 
sellers of the County, many of whom are 
themselves good Antiquaries, giving an 
extensive view of the plan, and requesting 
them to send a priced list of articles in 
their possession, that an order might be 
given for such as are not already in the 
Library. Application has also been made 
to some professional Gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, who have sheen a most 
liberal feeling on the subject. This 
source, however, has only been slightly 
drawn upon; neither has application yet 
been made to such gentlemen as have 
been in the habit of acting as Commission- 
ers uoder Acts of Parliament, and who 
have it in their power to render very valu- 
able assistance. There are also many 
literary Gentlemen of eminence in the 
County, to whom application will best be 
made, when the Collection has taken an 
established form. The principal reliance, 
however, must be upon the exertions of 
the Society itself. It will be proper to 
appoint annually some active member of 
the Committee, who may take an interest 
in the subject, to expend a liberal sum 
upon this department. It will also be 
proper to impress upon the Proprietors 
at large, that the great mass of a topo- 
graphical collection is not an object of 
direct purchase, but must be left to the 
industry of individuals. No article should 
be considered too trifling for this purpose ; 
though each may have a small intrinsic 
value, yet the whole collected may be 
interesting and important for the purposes 
of reference and comparison ; nor should 
it be forgotten, that this is a design in 
which it is in the power of every one to 
be useful. E. F. B. 





CeresraTion or Oxiven Gorpsmitn’s Biatu-pay. 


IN page 445, we briefly noticed the ce- 
lebration of the Birth-day of this eminent 
poet, which took place on the 29th of No- 
vember at Ballymahon, in the county of 
Longford, in the immediate vicinity of 
which the Poet was born, in the house of 
his maternal grandfather, the Rev. Oliver 
Jones, Curate of Forney, on the 29th of 
November, 1728, 

On the opening of the business, the Rev. 
Mr. Grauam, of Lifford, addressed the 
meeting nearly in the following words : 

*« We are assembled here, Gentlemen, 
upon*an occasion as interesting to the 
scholar, the philosopher, or the statesman, 
as any other which has occurred in this 
island for many centuries. We are all 





sufficiently aware of the great value of 
education, particularly of that description 
of it which has been denominated Classi- 
cal—how it distinguishes one man. from 
another, almost as much as nature has 
distinguished man from the order of beings 
below him in the creation. Education of 
that kind acquires and preserves rank in 
society, as well as the means of supporting 
that rank. Countless families have risen 
by it into opulence and distinction—wit- 
ness the descendants of men of the differ- 
ent Learned Professions, who are vow in 
almost every county of Ireland proprietors 
of that soil on which the founders of their 
families, with difficulty, obtained the rudi- 
ments of the education which raised mm 
rom 
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from lower walks of life, to be Rulers 
of the land, to sit among Princes: and as 
many at least have, by the neglect of edu- 
cation, fallen in a generation or two from 
the highest walks of life, into the lowest 
state of obscurity and indigence. Con- 
nected most intimately with the cause of 
Education, is that of Literature, by which 
the minds of mankind are smoothed, har- 
monized, and rendered capable of calmly 
investigating truth, and separating it from 
falsehood ; and by it, next to the divine 
influence of the Christian faith, are men 
rescued from that degraded demi-savage 
state, which ever prevails in the absence 
of Education, rendering them unsocial, 
diffident, suspicious, and hostile to the 
slightest gleam of the light of knowledge, 
which never fails to prove offensive to eyes 
habituated to darkness— 

“+ Omnes hi metuunt versus, odere Poetas.” 

The press is ever charged with elec- 
tric horrors for them — ‘‘ Quisguis tibi ti- 
met, odit, horret.”” From such persons 
only may we expect either opposition or 
want of support ov the present occasion, 
and of such a Trulleberian race did 
Goldsmith himself speak in his letter to 
his brother-in-law, Daniel Hudson, Esq, 
directed to the post-office of Ballyma- 
hon, on the 27th of December, 1757, 
in which the following passages may 
be found: ** Unaccountable, indeed, is it, 
that a man should have an affection for a 
place, who never received, when in it, 
above common civility, who never brought 
any thing out of it but his brogue and his 
blunders. But to be serious, let me ask 
myself what gives me a wish to see Ire- 
land again—the country is a fine one, per- 
haps? No. There are good company in 
Ireland? No, the conversation is there 
made up of an obscene toast, or an impro- 
per song, the vivacity supported by some 
humble cousin, who has just folly enough 
to earn his dinner. Then, perhaps, there 
is more wit and learning among the Irish ? 
No; there is more money spent in the en- 
couragement of a favourite race mare 
there, one season, than given in rewards 
to men of learning since the times of 
Usher.” 

“ But the times, Gentlemen, are now 
altered for the better in all parts of the 
British Empire, as wellas in Ireland. We 
now hear of Poets asing estates, of 
Booksellers enrolled among the Legislators 
of the Realm; and when a man writes, 
none of his friends (as in the days of Gold- 
smith) imagine that he starves, or that he 
lives in a garret. We, therefore, consi- 
der this to be a favourable opportunity of 
paying a debt of public gratitude, too 
long due, and hitherto most shamefully 
neglected, and, therefore, have called this 
meeting, in the hope of its proving the 
means of drawing the public attention to 
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the subject of a Monument in honour of 
Oliver Goldsmith, that prodigy of talent 
and purity, considering the time in which 
he lived, and the low state of Literature in 
the country which produced him. His 
Poetry stands unrivalied at this day, 
for true sublimity and genuine pathos. 
Disdaining the meretricious ornament 

and gaudy imagery which characterizes 

more than one of our modern Poets, his 

finds the way at once to the heart ; and 

such is the classical purity of bis muse, 

that uo sentiment is to be found iv his 

charming Poems, which the most scrupu- 

lous father would withhold from the pure 

and uncorrupted mind of his child. The 

same observation may be made of his 

Prose ; his unrivalled Vicar of Wakefield, 

his Citizen of the. World, his Essays, his 

Abridgment of History—in fact, to use the 

words of a distinguished Christian philo- 

sopher, who was never known to give such 

unqualified praise to any other writer, an- 

cient or modern, 

“ Nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit, 

S.ve risus essent movendi, 
Sive la me, 

Affectuum potens, at lenis dominator, 

Ingenio sublimis, vividas, versatilis, 

Oratione grandis, nitidus, venusius.” 

** But, superadded to his general merit 
as a Poet, a Philosopher, and Historian, 
Goldsmith possesses a more endearing 
claim, if possible, upon the veneration of 
his country; unlike Swift, Congreve, and 
others, he never denied his country, or left 
it a matter of doubt to posterity; on the 
contrary, we see that although he had left 
it early and poor—though he could boast 
of having received no more than common 
civility im it, and but little of that even 
from persons on whom he had the strong- 
est claim, the love of Ireland was ever up- 
permost in his mind wherever he went. 
Her lovely scenery is immortalized in his 
poems, and he never gave up his intention 
of returning to the spot where first he drew" 
his breath, “till be resigned that breath 
in the arms of a beloved countryman, who 
attended his death-bed with the tender so- 
licitude of an affectionate brother.” To 
his brother, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, at 
Lissoy, was his “ Traveller’ addressed, 
and to the post office of Ballymahon the 
packet, containing that immortal Poem, 
was directed. That Lissoy is the ide_si- 
cal spot from which be drew the enchant- 
ing scenery of his ‘* Deserted Village,” 
has been demonstrated by the late inge- 
nious Dr, Newell, of Cambridge University, 
who a few years ago republished | his 
poems, with drawings of the Parsonage- 
house, the Church, the Mill, and the Haw- 
thorn tree, accompanied by notes, which 
put the matter beyond all doubt to those 
acquainted with the local history of the 

country; 
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country ; and this demonstration, Gentle- 
men, came from the pen of a learned 
Englishman, notwithstanding a line or 
two in the Poem which would seem to in- 
dicate that the description was intended 
for au English village : 
“A time there was, ere England’s griefs 
began, 
When ev’ry rood of ground maintain’d 
it’s man.” 
“ The scene of his celebrated Comedy, 
“The Mistakes of a Night,” was laid in 
the town of Ardagh, in this immediate 
neighbourhood, as related in Otridge’s 
splendid edition of his works, and con- 
firmed to me by the late Sir Thomas Fe- 
therston, Bart. a short time before his 
death. Some friend had given the young 
Poet a present of a guinea on his going 
from his mother’s residence in this town, 
to a school in Edgeworths’ town, where, it 
appears, he finished his education, of which 
he received the rudiments from the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, Vicar of this parish. He had 
diverted himself on the way the whole day, 
by viewing the gentlemen’s seats on the 
road, until the fall of night, when he found 
himself a mile or two out of his direct road, 
in the middle of the street of Ardagh. 
Here he inquired for the best house in the 
place, meaning an inn; but being wilfully 
misunderstood by a wag, a fencing-master 
of the name of Kelly, who boasted of hav- 
ing been the instructor of the celebrated 
Marquis of Granby, he was directed to 
the large old-fashioned residence of Sir 
Ralph Fetherston, the landlord of the town, 
where he was shewn into the parlour, when 
he found the hospitable master of the 
house sitting by a good fire. His mistake 
was immediately perceived by Sir Ralph, 
who being a man of humour, and well ac- 
quainted with the|Poet’s family,encouraged 
him in the deception. Goldsmith ordered 
a good supper, invited his host and the fa- 
mily to partake of it, treated them with a 
bottle or two of wine, and at going to bed, 
ordered a hot cake to be prepared for his 
breakfast ; nor was it till his departure, 
when he called for the bill, that he disco- 
vered that while he imagined he was at an 
inn, he had been hospitably entertained in 
a private family of the first rank in the 
country. 

*« It was originally intended, Gentle- 
men, to hold this first anniversary of the 
birth of our Poet in Dublin, where, at this 
season of the year, we might hope for an 
attendance far more numerous than under 
any circumstances could be hoped for 
here ; but it occurred to some of us, bound 
by ties whose force the Poet felt, that in 
this neighbourhood, if not in this very spot, 
directly opposite to the house in which he 

dwelt for many a year with his widowed 
mother, the proceedings ought to com- 
mence, which will, we hope, lead to the 
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erection of some testimonial equally wor- 
thy of his memory and the spirit of a Coun- 
ty which claims the honour of his birth, 

* The necessity of our being among the 
first to carry so just and so patriotic an 
undertaking into effect, may be readily 
proved. I neednot inform you, Gentle- 
men, that the natal spot of Goldsmith, as 
well as that of Homer, is in some danger 
of being disputed by posterity. Such has 
been the blundering stupidity of several of 
the early Editors of our Poet’s Works, in 
the biographical scraps which they pre- 
fixed to them, that one of them tells us he 
was born at Elphin, in the county of Ros- 
common, merely because he had many re- 
lations in that neighbourhood, and among 
them his cousin german, the grandfather 
of my venerable friend here, John Gold- 
smith, of Ballyoughter, Esq. ; and in the 
very same page almost, gives us his epi- 
taph, writteu by Dr. Johnson, directly con- 
tradicting that allegation in these words, 
which are inscribed on his monument in 
Westminster Abbey : 

“ Natus in Hibernia Fornize Longfordiensis 
In loco cui nomen Pallas.” 

“Another biographer, worthy to be 
classed among the early editors of Shaks- 
peare, gives the original words of this epi- 
taph, and translates them thus in a para!- 
lel column, transferring the birth place of 
the poet into the county of Wexford— 
** He was born at Fernes, in the province 
of Leinster, at a place where Pallas had 
set her name.” An unlucky mistake re- 
specting the natal spot of our poet, occurs 
also on the books of Trinity-College, owing 
to the residence of his uncle, Henry, at 
Lissoy, or the circumstance of his father 
having resided there—the entry runs thus: 
—** 1744, Olivarius Goldsmith, Siz. Filius 
Caroli Clerici, ann. agens 15, natus in Co- 
mitatu Westmeath, educatus sub Ferula 
M. Hughes—Tutor, M. Wilder.” But, 
notwithstanding these very contradictory 
statements, we may give full credit to the 
united testimony of many respectable per- 
sons, including some of the nearest rela- 
tions of the Poet, but lately gone to their 
graves, that Oliver Goldsmith, who has 
been, in the same spirit of error, so often 
denominated a Doctor, was born within 
a mile and a half of Ballymahon, on the 
southern bank of the river Inny, at Pallas, 
in the parish of Cloncalla, commonly 
called Forney. The walls of the house are 
yet standing; the roof fell in but two 
years ago ; it is distinctly visible from the 
canal between this and Tenelick, and in 
it, perhaps, rather than on any other spot, 
even his beloved “* mount before Lissoy 
gate,” should his monumental pillar be 
erected. The name of the townland in 
which this interesting ruin stands is spelled 
Pallice in our barony books ; but those 

who 
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who can feel the charm of classic allusion 
under such a temptation, will readily par- 
don the great Antzus of Literature, the au- 
thor of the Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, for having once in his life-time 
spelled a word erroneously. This evi- 
dence, Gentlemen, I consider to be con- 
clusive ; for Dr. Johnson cannot be sup- 
posed to have known that such obscure 
places as Pallice or Forney existed, except 
from the lips of the Poet himself, who was 
on the most intimate terms of friendship 
with him. 

* If we, in Ballymahon, have on this oc- 
casion dwelt with too much minuteness 
upon this disputed point, our best apology 
is, that the contending for the bonour of 
the birtb-place of such an ornament to his 
country, is a pardonable ambition; and 
it will be recollected, too, in favour of our 
claim, as well as in apology for our main- 
tenance of it, that one of the wishes dear- 
est to the Poet’s heart, when unable to re- 
turn to the place of his nativity, was, that 
“‘his brother and his sister, Lissoy and 
Ballymahon, would altogether make a 
migration to him into the county of Mid- 
dlesex.” 

“We have now, Gentlemen, only to 
read some of the many interesting let- 
ters addressed to us on this occasion, and 
afterwards proceed to the consideration of 
the most practicable means of accomplish- 
ing the object of our meeting. Our un- 
dertaking is an honourable one, but we 
should recollect in /imine, that the success 
of it depends upon causes entirely beyond 
our control, It is, as it were, a touch- 
stone of the times we live in; if it suc- 
ceeds, the Statesman and the Philosopher 
may augur favourably of the rising intel- 
ligence and prosperity of our Island—if 
not, the very effort will stand in record on 
the pages of our history, to protect this 
generation, at least, from the Beeotian im- 
putation of insensibility to the honour 
which devolves upon our Country, for hav- 
ing produced such a man. As for him, 
to use the language of one of his earliest 
admirers, 





* His own harmonious lays 

Have sculptur’d out his monument of 
praise ; 

These shall survive to Time’s remotest day, 

While pillars fall,and marble tombs decay.” 


Extracts of Letters read at the meeting. 


From Mr., now Sir Walter Scott, dated 
in April 1818, observing that the neglect 
of the birth-place of Goldsmith is rather 
discreditable to the country which de- 
rives so much honour from his birth. 

From a gentleman present at the meet- 
ing, whose exertions, on this occasion, re- 
ceived the unanimous thanks of those as- 
sembled at it, John Hogan, of Aubern, Esq. 

** Circumstances led me in the early 
part of my life to the knowledge of part 
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of Goldsmith’s family, and to the acquaint- 
ance of his nephew, Mr. William Hudson, 
whose beautiful elegy on the death of se- 
veral members of his family, including the 
Poet, bears the strongest marks of heredi- 
tary genius *, and the lost stanza of which 
I make no doubt of being able to recover. 
You may suppose I became interested in 
every thing belonging tothe Poet, When 
I seuled on the spot, I attempted to re- 
place some of the almost-forgotten ideuti- 
ties that delighted me forty years since. 
I rebuilt his “‘ Three Jolly Pigeons,” re- 
stored his ** Twelve good Rules, and Royal 
Game of Goose,” inclosed his “*Hawthorn 
tree,” now almost cut away by the devo- 
tion of the literary pilgrims who resort to 
it; I also planted his favourite hill before 
Lissoy gate—that spot which presented to 
his eye the most agreeable horizon in na- 
ture ; and had not, family affairs led me 
to reside in England for some years, I 
should have doue a great deal more to 
gratify myself, and to point out the loca- 
lities of the charming scene of “* The De- 
serted Village.’’ 

“* Some years past,a Gentleman named 
Newel, a fellow of Cambridge, came 
over here on a literary tour, and sketch- 
ed these scenes alluded to in the Poem, 
with great truth and spirit. On his re- 
tura to England, be published an edition 
of Goldsmith’s Poems in thin quarto, em- 
bellished by those views, and enriched by 
copious notes on the ** Deserted Village,” 
proving the scenery of Lissoy to have 
been uppermost in the Poet’s mind, while 
composing it. He meant to have followed 
this up by soliciting subscriptions for 
some public testimonial to the memory 
of Goldsmith, on the spot of the “ De- 
serted Village,” and even on that mount 
before Lissoy Gate, which he mentioned 
with so much enthusiam in one of his let- 
ters, but Mr. Newel died before he could 
accomplish his wish.” 

Several other letters were read to the 
meeting. 

Jobn Hogan, Esq. being called to the 
Chair—it was Resolved, that a Committee 
and Secretary, should be appointed for the 
purpose of managing the concerns of this 
undertaking: and it was also Resolved, 
that Lord Viscount Newcomen and Co. be 
requested to receive the subscriptions. 

On the motion of John Hogan, Esq. se- 
conded by John Lyons, of Ladystown, 
Esq. the thanks of the meeting were una- 
nimously voted to the Rev. Joha Graham, 
for his laudable exertions in forwarding 
the object of this Meeting — and the 29th 
of Nov. 1821, was appointed for the next 
Anniversary to be held at Morrison’s 
Hotel, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

At six o’clock, the Company sat down 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXIX, pt. I. 
p. 162, 
to 
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to dinner, with choice wines, fruit, &c. &c. 
and a Northern Harper poured forth the 
fascinating mazes of Hibernian musick, 
ever and anon recurring to the sweet 
strains of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

John Goldsmith, esq. on his health 
being drank, returned thanks, and de- 
tailed some interesting particulars of the 
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family. He said he had been educated 
at Lissoy, by the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, 
his father’s cousin-german, and that the 
gratification he felt that day was beyond 
the power of expression, 

The Company enjoyed themselves to a 
late hour, and separated with reluctance 
from a scene dear to all, 





Lancuacgs. 

According to a “* View of all the known 
Languages and their Dialects,” published 
by M. Fred. Aderburg, Counsellor of 
State to the Emperor of Russia, their 
number amounts to 3,064; viz. in all 
Asia 937, European 587, African 276, and 
American 1,264. 

Orientat Lirenature. 

Since the establishment of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the year 
1804, the knowledge of the living lan- 
guages has been cultivated to an extent 
wholly unprecedented. By the instru- 
mentality of this pious and benevolent 
Institution, the Holy Scriptures have 
been translated, printed, and widely cir- 
culated, in whole, or in portions of them, 
in no less than one hundred and thirty dif- 
ferent languages and dialects: of this 
number eighty-two of those translations 
are entirely new. By means of versions 
newly effected in the Oriental tongues, 
more than half the present population of 
the globe have had the pages of Divine 
inspiration exhibited in a tongue which 
they can read and understand, The study 
of those languages has also led to the 
establishment of literary institutions, 
Among others, there is one of great pro- 
mise at Malacca, under the designation of 
the Anglo-Chinese College. The object of 
this institution is the cultivation of Chi- 
nese and English Literature, and the dif- 
fusion of Christianity. It was founded by 
the Rev. Dr. Morrison; and the Rev, 
Wm. Milne is appointed President and 
one of the Tutors. The University of 
Glasgow, well aware of Mr. Milne’s learn- 
ing and efficacy in this remote}but import- 
ant station, has unanimously conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor in Divinity, — 
The Rev. Drs. Morrison and Milne have 
completed an entire translation of the 
Holy Scriptures in the Chinese language. 

Ancient Manuscripts. 

Some new discoveries of great interest 
and importance bave been made in the 
Vatican Library by M. Mai, the principal 
librarian. 

In a Greek palimpseste manuscript 
(where the first writing has been effaced 
in order to make the parchment serve a 
second time) containing the Harangues 
of the orater Aristides, the learned libra- 
rian has succeeded: in discovering a part 
of the Extracts of Constantine Porphyro- 





genetus, belonging to the Chapters of Sen- 
tences, Harangues, Succession of Kings, 
Inventors of Things, and Sententious An- 
swers. As the Byzantine Prince had 
made extracts from a multitude of histo- 
rical and political works, which have been 
long lost to the world, this discovery has 
naturally promised an ample harvest of 
interesting gleanings. M. Mai announces, 
that he has discovered parts of the lost 
books of Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Dion Cassius, and fragments of Aristotle 
of Ephorus, of Timeus, of Hyperides, and 
of Demetrius Phalereus. The names of 
some other authors from whom extracts 
have been made are not given. There 
are also some fragments of the Byzantine 
writers, such as Eunapius, Menander of 
Byzantium, Priscus, and Petrus Protector, 
historic authors of a very interesting pe- 
riod. Among the fragments of Polybius, 
there is one of the 39th book, in which he 
announces that the 40th and last was to 
treat of Chronology. 

In another palimpseste M. Mai has found 
a political treatise posterior to the time 
of Cicero, in which that orator is quoted, 
with many other Greek and Latin authors, 


Royat Atuengzum or Paris, 
The programme of the Royal Atheneum 
of Paris, for 1820, assumes that the So- 
ciety is now in the 36th year of its esta- 
blishment, under the successive names of 
Museum, Lyceum, and Atheneum. It 
has weathered all the storms of the Revo- 
lution, having never suspended its labours 
or ceased to be frequented. From its 
sittings have issued a number of cele- 
brated works, such as the course of Lite- 
rature of La Harpe, the system of chemi- 
cal knowledge of Fourcroy, the history of 
Italian Literature, by Ginguiné, &c. be- 
sides daily Lectures on different branches 
of the Sciences. There are three distinct 
halls, one for conversation, and society, 
another for reading, and a third for the 
ladies. All the journals and principal 
periodical works are taken in, and there is 
a well-furnished library. Under the name 
of Museum, the unfortunate Pilatre de 
Rosier was its principal support ; but in 
1785, after his death, Monsieur, the Count 
de Provence (now Louis XVIII.), assisted 
by characters of rank and talents, en- 
lafged its plan, &c. appropriated till then 
only to the Sciences, It then assumed 
the name of Lyceum. 
SELECT 
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BALLYMAHON., 
A Poem. 
By the Rev. J. Granam, M. A. 

«* Monumentum et pignus amoris.”—Virc. 
ve I WOULD wishfrom my heart, that you 

and my sister, and Lissoy, and Bally- 
mabon, and all of you, would fairly make a 
migration to Middlesex; though, upon 
second thoughts, this might be attended 
with a few inconveni therefore, as 
the mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
why Mahomet shall go to the mountain ; 
or, to speak plain English, as you cannot 
conveniently pay me a visit, if next sum- 
mer I can contrive to be absent six weeks 
from London, I shall spend three of them 
among my friends in Ireland. In the 
meanwhile, such is my maladie du pais (as 
the French call it), if I go to the opera 
where signora Columba pours out all her 
mazes of melody, I sit and sigh for the 
fire side at Lissoy, and Johnny Arm- 
strong’s last good .night from Peggy Gol- 
den, If I climb Fiamstead hill, than 
where nature never exhibited a more mag- 
nificent prospect, I confess it fine, but 
then I had rather be placed on the little 
mount before Lissoy gate, and there take 
in for me the most pleasing horizon in 
nature.” Oliver Goldsmith to Daniel Hud- 
son, Esq. at Lissoy, near Ballymahon, De- 





SWEET Battymanon*! built upon a 
plain (grain, 
Rich in fair flocks + and herds, and golden 
Through whose green » smiling as 
she goes, [flows, 
The beauteous Inny { to the Shannon 
Near far-famed Loughree, where once 
from Killaloe, [few ; 
Sailed Thomond’s monarch, with a chosen 
Moving along in military pride, 
His army marching by the Shannon side. 
Bright in the annals of old Erin’s fame, 
Was that great day which gave to thee 
thy name, 
When valiant Manon, on thy fertile field, 
Compell’d the troops of Brefny’s chief to 


yield; 
While proud O’Rourke, in Shruel’s bloody 
stream, [name. 
Lost with his shield his honour and his 
Far, lovely village! from thy blest 
abodes, [rodes, 
The love of home my busy mind cor- 
Leads me to look on life like sleep or 
death, [breath ; 
Absent from thee, where first I drew my 
And oft in Fancy’s fascinated eye, 
The brilliant scenes round thee can I 


descry ; 

Tirlicken’s § heights bright rising towards 
the sun, 

Once forfeited, again by valour won, ~ 








cember 27, 1157. 





* A market and Sessions town, in the county of Longford, 52 miles from Dublin. 

+ On the 2ist of May, 1802, ten five years’ old bullocks were sold at Ballymahon, 
for 400 guineas, and ten four-years’ old heifers for 300 guineas. These cattle were 
the property of Lord Oxmantown (afterwards Earl of Ross), and for size, shape, 
and fat, could not be equalled; they were fed on grass and hay. 

{ The river Inny is celebrated in the ancient history of Ireland, for a battle fought 
near its confluence with Loughree, in the county of Longford, in the year of our Lord 
960, between Mahon, king of Thomond, and Feargal, the son of Ruarc, a circumstance 
which gave the name of Ballymahon to the market town now standing on the spot 
where the battle was fought. Mahon, the elder brother, and immediate predecessor 
of the celebrated Bryan Boru, baving made a truce with the Danes, collected at Cin 
Curtha, and the places adjacent to Killala, a large number of troops and flat-bottomed 
boats, in which he embarked with a select body of troops; he passed up the river Shan- 
noo, making descents on different parts of the Connaught side of the river, raising 
coatribations every where, till he reached Lough Ree, Here he landed his whole force, 
and marched into the country of Ruarc. Near the banks of the river Inny, not far 
from its confluence with Lough Ree, Fergal, the son of Ruarc, Prince of Brefny, 
who had watched the motions of this invading army, made a desperate attack on Ma- 
hon; a bloody battle ensued, in which Fergal was defeated. In his flight, he 
plunged into the river, where he threw away his shield, which fell into the hands of 
Mahon, and was for ages afterwards preserved as a trophy by his posterity, and 
used in their wats with the princes of Connaught. An account of this battle is pre- 
served in a poem in the book of Munster, and in O’Halloran’s History of Ireland, 

§ The present mansion-house of Tirlicken was built by the last Lord Aanaly, 
whose family inherited the Sankey estate in the county of Longford, but the old house 
was the residence and property of Sir Connell O’Farrell, knight, who was restored 
to his estates by the Act of Settlement, in 1662, in consideration of his baving (with 
four other distinguished bers of his ancient family, who were restored to their pro- 
perties in the county of Longford, by the same act) served under King Charles II, 
during Cromwell’s usurpation. 
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When for a banished king, in worst of 


times, [{climes, 
O’Farrell fought and bled in foreign 
Great Tenelick *, where once the noble 
Gore 
Indulg’d his taste for legendary lore ; 
Renowned for hospitality afar, 
His was the home of all the Northern Bar; 
Choice was their fare—nectareous was 
their howl, 
But sweeter far their Attic flow of soul. 
In bright collision, round went jest and 
scar, [tug of war.” 
** When Greek met Greek, and tried the 
Round these green dales, witi vocal hound 
and horn, [morn, 
The joyous train oft waked the blushing 
And man and horse, with dusty sweat be- 
dewed, 
The bounding stag o’er Annaly pursued. 
The scene’s changed now, Time rolls re- 
lentless on, [gone ; 
The wind pass’d over them, and they are 
The wit that “* set the table in a roar,” 
Sunk in the tomb, astonishes no more ; 
Deer, hounds, and horsemen all, their 
course have run, 
Faded, like shadows, with the setting sun. 
Newcastle + too, still mourning for the 
loss [Ross ; 
Of her late Lord, the Noble Earl of 
Wise, good, and kind, renown’d for heart 
and head, 
We lov’d him living, and lament him dead. 
Full oft at midnight hour I muse alone, 
On many a worthy friend now dead and 


gone— 
But most on those who cheer’d my early 
day, {away 


And, ere the golden hour had pass’d 
Led me, with stedfast ardour, to engage 
In timely studies of the classic page, 
And on bright Inny’s flowery banks to 
stray, [lay. 
Thundering old Homer’s grand heroic 
Dear and delightful haunts of joy and 
love ! [rove. 
Where tuneful Goldsmith often used to 
From Castlecore to Ballymulvey grove; 
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Where first he tried his muse’s tender wing, 

And made these rocks, and woods, and val- 
lies ring. 

To him, sweet Bard ! none held a friendly 
hand, 

Early and poor he left his native land; 

As here his aged mother dwelt in woe, 

“* Remote, unfriended, solitary, slow, 

He passed the lazy Scheldt and wandering 
Po,” 

And in his face ‘‘ the rude unfeeling boor, 

With rathless hand, oft clos’d his rugged 
door.” 

To England’s wealthy capital returned, 

There, like a meteor, his genius burn’d ; 

But while his fame became a Nation’s 
pride, (died. 

His heart was broke, he sicken’d, and he 

Oh! what rich pleasure could that heart 
enjoy, 

From one last view of Pallas or Lissoy § ; 

How would it bound, one moment to have 
seen 

Gay Forney hill or Ballymahon Green, 

George Conway’s || sign-post, Anthony’s 
old mill, 

Or Ballybranigan’s deep murmuring rill, 

Ere his kind soul to kindred spirits fled, 

Or those he lov’d were number’d with the 


dead. 
Dear but forsaken friends and shades, 
farewell ! (dwell, 


Though far away I am constrained to 
My heart, like his, when fancy sets me free, 
Turns, Ballymahon, constantly to thee — 
To thee, when sober Autumn cools the day, 
One annual visit I could wish to pay, 
And journeying far o’er mountain, moor, 
and plain, {main :— 
See the few friends who yet in thee re- 
Au bonour’d sire, for king and country 
bold, {old, 
Descended from “a race renowned of 
Whose war-cry oft has wak’d the battie 
swell,” 
When Caledonia’s foes before them fell : 
A worthy brother, whom wild war’s 
alarms [arms, 
Called forth, in early youth, to martial 





* The residence of a noble branch of the Gore family, now extinct—of which, the 
most remarkable were George Gore, second Judge of the Common Pleas, and the late 
Lord Annally, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, whose high classical attainments and 


princely bospitality, are still remembered in the county of Longford. 
+ The late Earl of Ross died in London on the 20th of April, 1507. 


His death was 


an irreparable loss to the county of Longford, and is deeply felt there yet. » 
t Oliver Goldsmith was born at Pallas, near Forney hill, on the 29th of November, 


1728, 


See p. 618, and his epitaph, p. 620. 
§ The residence of the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, brother of the poet, and Carate of 


Kilkenny, West, in the county of Westmeath. 
|| The respectable owner of the old established inn, at Ballymahon, now kept by his 


niece Mrs. Lee. 


In a letter from Goldsmith to Robert Bryanton, Esq. published in the 


Anthologia Hibernica, the Poet says, ‘* As Ballymahon may afford you but little news 
to communicate, pray tell me has George Conway put up his new sign, or Tom Allen 
got a new wig.” 
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PART II. ] 
Prais’d and belov'd, a faithfal itd 


wield, 5 
From Indian climes to Netherlands’ proud 
One only sister, skill’d, with tender art, 
To give sweet comfort to a parent’s heart ; 
A matchless model of true filial love, 
Whose worth’s recorded in the rolls above : 
And at pale eve, from human eye remov’d, 
I'd wish to see the tombs of those I lov’d ; 
Their grass-grown graves—but, here the 

scene I close, [woes. 
Nor burst the cerements of sepulchred 
To resignation to the will of heaven, 
Thankful for countless blessings kindly 


given ; 
For blessings felt so dear, and prized so 
well, [tell, 
I dare not trust my heart their names to 
Save only one —an humbled, cheerful 
mind, (find! 
Dispos’d ev’n here, some happiness to 
Yet not unwilling to those realms to fly, 
Where God shall wipe the tears from every 
eye; 
And countless myriads their voices raise, 
In one sweet hymn of everlasting praise ! 
Lifford, Sept. 9, 1820. 





TO) ——--— 
WOULD not have a host of friends, 
Dissembling for their several ends. 
Him happier far I deem 
Few friends possessing ; but those few 
So firm, so generous, so true, 
They live in his esteem. 


And, but that solace heaven denies, 
One far above the rest I’d prize ; 
Aud round my heart I’d fold her. 
And late a fair celestial form 
Appeared, that widow’d heart to warm, 
But only left it colder. 


Yet not extinct the vital spark, [dark 
Which, given to chase th’ unwholesome 
Of lone celibacy, 
Will sometimes brighten into flame, 
And play around this suffering frame, 
In cruel mockery. 


As, turning to the East, I’d fain 
Behold that beauteous sun again, 
Which rose upon my view 
In other climes ; illuming, cheering ; 
It’s bright and glowing rays appearing 
Throughout Heaven’s circling blue. 
To Friendship then I calmly turn ; 
1 still would feel, yet would not burn 
» Again with Love’s devotion. 
Rather than live once more to know 
Its vain regrets, its fruitless woe, 
I'd seek my M. im ocean. 


What need of friends a numerous boast, 
Whist and ——, themselves a host, 
Still bear me in their hearts ? 
Whose smiles each anxious hour will cheer, 
And lighten every care, while here 
We play our several parts. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl, XC, Parr Ul. 


G 
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The following tines are from an unpublished 
Poem,connected with some of the localities 
o the village of Stavever, co. Dersy, 
described in page 57. They refer to the 
Rev. Francis Gisporne (see page 579), 
and are more than poetically true. 

YOU ask, perhaps, if with becoming 

grace [place ; 

The Vittace Pastor fill’d his sacred 

I knew him well; in dress and manners 

plaio, [train, 

Read, and approved by all the village 

A Priest in works, a Patriach in age ; 

His life transcgibed from Charity’s fair 


page. 
Indeed, his hand dealt largely to the poor, 
And want and misery hail’d his open 


door, 
Nor e’er returo’d unblest, vor unreliev’d, 
For much he gave, as he had much re- 

ceiv’d 5 [hard, 
Not that he tyth’d the village crops too 
But Providence ordain’d his rich reward. 
His name was echoed by the poor around, 
And many a heart grew lighter at the 

sound, 

But not alone to casual alms confined, 
His liberal hand obeyed a liberal mind ; 
Full oft around his board in reverent state, 
A goodly row of ancient widows sate, 
Invited to partake the grateful meal, 

His hospitality rejoiced to deal : 
For them he slaughtered too the fatted 
steer, [the year. 
What time glad Christmas festal closed 
The village matron, should disease 
assail 
Herself, or neighbour, thither told her tale ; 
Nor fear’d in sickness, she should feebly 


ine, 
If fallen strength required a litile wine ; 
Or if in fever jellies might allay = [they. 
The hot distempered palate, there were 
Or if, when convalescence feebly claim’d 
Some soothing hand, but left that hand 
unnam’d, 
The kind attention of the Parson’s wife 
Might cheer the hopes of slow, reviving life, 
Alas! he never bad a wife: with tears 
The villagers deplored the lapse of years 
Whose long succession had their honours 
shed— 
A crown of hopeless gray upon his head, 
Hopeless for them, as one sad day they 
must (dust— 
Weep grief’s last tribute o’er his childless 
The last most honoured relict of a race 
Of generous benefactors to the place. 
This thought could prompt the village 
parent’s sigh, 
Lest Cuaagrry herself with bim should die! 
And their poor children born beyond his 
day, 
Might sink to painful indigence a prey. 
While thas they mourn and antedate his 


loss, [cross. 

Hope, mercy, promise, consecrate the 
J. H. 
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_ IN Great Britain, the number of men, 
capable of risiog in arms, en masse, from 
15 to 60 years of age, is 2,744,847, 
or ebout four in every seventeen males. 

The total number of inhabited houses 
in England, in 1801, was 1,474,740. Io 
1690, they were 1,319,215. In 1759, the 
surveyors of the house and window duties 
returned 986,412 ; and in 1781, 1,005,810. 

In 1801, the proportion of persons to 
a house in England were five and two- 
thirds ; in Wales five; in England and 
Wales, five and three-fifths ; in Scotland, 
five and two-fifths; and in Great Britain, 
five and five-ninths. 

The total of the male population of 
Great Britain, in 1801, was 5,450,292, 
and of females, 5,492,354, which is in the 
proportion of 100 females to 99 males. 

There are, in Great, Britain, six millions 
of males, and in Ireland, three millions ; 
of whom, in the year 1812, 807,000 were 
in arms, that is in the proportion of one 
to eleven. 

In Great Britain there die every year 
about 332,700; every month, about 
25,592; every week, 6,398; every day, 
914; and every hour, about 40, 

The proportion of the deaths of women 
to that of men is fifty to fifty-four. 

There are about 90,000 marriages 
yearly ; and of sixty-three marriages, 
three only are observed to be without 
offspring. 

Married women live longer than those 
who are not married, 

In country places there are on an aver- 
age, four children born of each marriage. 
In cities and large towns the proportion 
is seven to every two marriages. 

The married women are, to all the 
female inhabitants of a country, as one to 
three, and the married men to all the 
males, as three to five. , 

The number of widows is to that of 
widowers as three to one; but that of 
widows who re-marry to that of widowers 
as four to five. 

The number of old persons who die 
during the cold weather, is, to those who die 
during the warm season, as seven to four. 

More people live td a great age in 
elevated situations, than in those which 
are lower, 

Half of all that are born, die before they 
attain seventeen years. 

The number of twins is to that of single 
births, as one to sixty-five. 

According to the observations of Boer- 
haave, the healthiest children are born in 
January, February, and March. 

The greatest number of births is in 
February and March. 

The proportion of males born, to that 


of females, is as twenty-six to twenty-five. 

From calculations, founded on the bills 
of mortality, only one out of 3125 reaches 
one hundred years. 

In the sea-ports of Great Britain there 
are 132 females to 100 males; and, in 
the manufacturing towns, 115 females to 
100 males. 

According to the population returns in 
1811, the number of males in proportion 
to that of females, within the walls of the 
city of London, is as 100 to 138. 

In the city of Westminster, the propor- 
tion is 100 males to 117 females. In 
1801, the proportion was as 100 to 115. 

Iv the borough of Southwark, the num- 
ber of males to the females is as 100 to 
144. In 1801, the proportion of this part 
of the metropolis was as 100 to 111. 

Taking the whole population of the 
metropolis, according to the last enume- 
ration, at 1,099,104, the proportion of 
males to females is as 100 to 128, 

The small-pox in the natural way, 
usually carries off eight out of every 
hundred. By inoculation, one dies out 
of three hundred ; but, according to Dr. 
Willan, one in two hundred and fifty dies 
of inoculated small-pox. 

During the first thirty years of the 
eighteenth century, the number of deaths 
in London, from small-pox, was seventy- 
four out of every thousand. 

In the last thirty years of the same 
century, the deaths from the same cause 
were about one-tenth of the whole mor- 
tality, or ninety-five out of every thou- 
sand. Inoculation for the small pox has, 
therefore, actually multiplied the disease, 
which it was intended to ameliorate, in 
the proportion of five to four. 

It is estimated that, of the number of 
persons who are blind, one in four lose 
their sight by the small-pox. 

Ont of more than 40,000 cases, which 
had fallen under the observation of an 
eminent physician, he uever met with one 
in which a person with red or light flaxen 
hair had the small pox to confluence. 

The clergy of the church of England, 
including their families, form about one 
eightieth part of the population of Eng- 
land, 

In the county of Somerset, the number 
of males to that of females, is in the pro- 
portion of 87 to 100; and in the four 
western counties of England, Cornwall, 
Devon, Somerset, and Dorset, the num- 
ber of males is to that of females, as 88 
to 100. 

It appears from tables, from 1772 to 
1787, that nearly one in eight of all the 
cases of insanity, are imputable to reli- 
gious fanaticism. 

Accord- 
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According to Dr, Simmons, 6000 insane 
atients have been admitted into St. 
ke’s Hospital in the course of the last 
thirty years, half of whom have recovered. 
Out of 6000 patients, 78 were aged 79 
years and upwards, only one in five of 
whom were cured. } 

According to the population returns 
of 1811, taking the integral number of 
twenty; there were in England, seven 
employed in‘Agriculture ; nine in trade, 
manufactures, and handicrafts ; and four 
who lived either on rentals of lands or 
houses, or on the interest arising from 
accumulation of money. In Wales the 
farmers are to the manufacturers as two 
to one, or the three above-mentioned 
classes in the proportion of eight, four, 
and two. 

A nation, without being exhausted, can 
annually afford to employ the one hun- 
dredth part of its population in the profes- 
sion of arms. The quota which England 
could afford, according to this proportion, 
in addition to its military and naval esta- 
blishment previous to the peace of 1814, 
without exhaustion, would be 170,000, of 
which 70, 000 would suffice for the navy, 
and 100,000 for the army.— 

In the last Session of Parliament an Act 
was passed, for taking an account of the 
Population of Great Britain, and of ascer- 
taining the increase or diminution of dif- 
ferent places, since the last census. The 
following plan is proposed : 

The Overseers of the Poor, or some sub- 
stantial Householder of every Parish and 
Place in England, and such Persons as shall 
be appointed in Scotland, shall take an Ac- 
count of the Number of Persons found 
within each Parish and Place, and set down 
the particulars according to the form in 
an annexed Schedule, 

Printed copies of the Act and Sche- 
dules shall be transmitted by the King’s 
Printer to the Clerks of the Peace and 
Town Clerks in England ; the Acts to be 
distributed by them to the Clerks of the 
Divisional Meetings, awd the Schedules to 
the different Persons appointed for Eng- 
land: and printed Copies of the Act shall 
also be transmitted to the Sheriffs, &c. in 
Scotland, and Schedules for Distribution. 

In England the High Constables shall, 
atthe Easter Sessions 1821, receive from 
the Clerks of the Peace, &c. the Sche- 
dules, and forthwith deliver one to the of- 
ficiating Minister, &c. and one other to an 
Overseer or substantial Householder of 
each Parish or Place, who shall, with the 
Assistance of the Churchwardens, &c. upon 
May 28, 1821, take an Account of the 
Namber of Persons therein, and inform 
themselves, by going from House to 
House, of certain Particulars, and prepare 
Answers to Questions, according to the 
Form in the Schedule. 
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Officiating Ministers in England shall 
transmit an Answer to the Questions in the 
Schedule relative to Baptisms, Burials, and 
Marriages, before the 2ist June 1821, to 
the Bishop of the Diocese; who shall trans- 
mit the same, before 11th Jaly, 1521, to 
his Archbishop, to be laid before the Privy 
Council by the Ist of Aug. who shall cause 
an Abstract to be laid before Parliament 

Justices in England shall appoint a Time 
and Place (between the 25th of June and 
2ist of July 1821) for the Overseers or 
Householders to attend with Returns and 
Auswers to the Six first Questions stated ia 
the Schedule, and cause Notice of such 
Time and Place to be given to them and 
the High Constables ; and the Overseers, 
&c. shall then deliver Returns upon Oath. 

Justices in England shall receive the 
Answers and Returns, and administer the 
Oath in the Schedule, with Power to exa- 
niine the Overseers and Householders upon 
Oath, and adjourn their Meetings not later 
than the 2ist July 1821 ; and shall deli- 
ver the Answers and Returns to the High 
Constables, who shall indorse the Returns, 
and transmit them to the Clerks of the 
Peace and Town Clerks by 28th July, 1821. 

The Sheriff Deputes, &c. in Scotland, 
shall appoint Schoolmasters, or other fit 
Persons, totake Account of the Matters re- 
quired by this Act ; and the Sheriff's Offi- 
cers, &c. shall deliver the Schedules to the 
Persons, so appointed, who shall take an 
Account of the Number of Persons, and 
inform themselves of certain Particulars, 
by proceeding from House to House: and 
preparing Auswers to Questions according 
to the Form in the Schedule. 

The Sheriff Deputes, &c. in Scotland, 
shall appoint a Time (not sooner than the 
first, nor later than the last Day of June, 
1821) for the Schoolmaster or other fit 
Persons to attend with Returns and An- 
swers to the Questions in the Schedule, 
which the Sheriff, &c. shall receive upon 
Oath, with Power to examine the Persons 
upon Oath, and shall eause the Return to 
be.indorsed ; or he may direct the Returns 
and Answers to be verified upon Oath be- 
fore any Justice of the Peace. 

The Accounts taken throughout Great 
Britain for preparing the Answers and Re- 
turns shall be preserved by the Church- 
wardens, &c. in England, and other Per- 
sons in Scotland, and delivered over to 
their Successors; and the Clerks of the 
Peace, &c. in England, and the Sheriff 
Deputes, &c. in Scotland, shall transmit 
the Returns to the Secretary of State by 
Ist August 1821, an Abstract of which 
shall be laid before Parliament withiu three 
months. 

Persons employed to have an Allowance 
for their Trouble and Expences: in Eng- 
land from the County Rates and Poors 
Rate. In Scotland from the Land Tax. 
HISTO- 
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FOREIGN 


FRANCE, 

The French Chambers have been hi- 
therto engaged in stormy discussion re- 
specting the validity of some of the late 
Elections. These have all terminated fa- 
vourably for the elected and the Ministers ; 
but too much violence has been displayed 
in the attempts made to prevent the mi- 
nority from being heard. By an Ordon- 
nance issned the 20th inst. the King has 
instituted a Royal Academy of Medicine, 
which is to be divided into three branches, 
Physick, Surgery, and Pharmacy. A cer- 
tain number of foreigners in these three 
branches are to be admitted as associates. 


SPAIN. 


A conspiracy for restoring the old des- 
potism has been discovered at Grenada, 
and the ringleaders apprehended. There 
had been disturbances for several days at 
Cadiz, in consequence of the populace 
calling out for the trial of the authors of 
the massacre of the 10th of March. The 
military were at length called out, and 
order re-established. The Spanish militia, 
amounting to 80,000 men, have been com- 
pletely new modelled. 

Rodrigues, who had been Chief of the 
Staff to General Campaoa, and who is 
accused of being one of the principal 
actors in the horrid massacre at Cadiz on 
the 10th of March, has been delivered up 
by the Provisional Government of Portu- 
gal. One of the Journalists. points out 
some serious inconveniences which must 
result from the recent prohibitory Com- 
mercial Decrees of the Cortes, so far as 
they apply to certain articles of importa- 
tion from this country. The interior of 
Gallicia still continues to be infested with 
banditti. 


GERMANY. 


The Allied Sovereigns at Troppau are 
said, among other avocations, to have 
been devising a new system of restriction 
over the German Press, upon which sub- 
ject a communication is expected to be 
made by the Austrian and Prussian Mi- 
nisters at Frankfort, as soon as the Diet 
shall have resumed its sittings. It is un- 


derstood that the chief feature of this new- 
fangled project is the establishment of a 
General Board of Literary Censorship at 
Leipsic : and it is proposed to be decreed 
that no work shall be exposed for sale at 
the fairs there, without having ebtained 
the sanction of the Board. The Govern- 
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ment of Wirtemberg, in reply to a com- 
munication respecting this project, is 
said to have expressed its determination 
to remain faithful to that provision of the 
Constitution which guarantees to its sub- 
jects the Liberty of the Press. 

The King of Saxony has issued a De- 
cree in which he renews the Constitu- 
tion of the Saxon Diet, as it was esta- 
blished in 1728, with some slight modi- 
fications, without granting any new right 
of representation to the proprietors of the 
States not noble, or to the inhabitants of 
the towns. It also confirms the provision 
by which none can be appointed Commis- 
sioners of the Diet, except those of the 
Noblesse. This Decree is expected to 
give rise to very animated discussions in 
the Diet. 

A letter from Dresden of the 4th, says 
** The spirit of fanaticism bas again made 
its appearance under jncreased circum- 
stances. In the duchy of Berg, the secta- 
rians are multiplied to an alarming ex- 
tent. Females of every age assemble to- 
gether, under others, who call themselves 
** The Mothers of Sion.” They pretend 
to have visions and revelations, and the 
new converts have more respect for these 
deluders than for the established worship ; 
but the greater part of them frequent the 
castle of Count , who passes for 
an inspired man, and gives lectures, which 
are. listened to with admiration. The 
Count visits the poor and sick in his 
neighbourhood ; but when he is seized 
with a fit of inspiration, he cries out like 
@ man possessed with the Devil. Not 
long ago he menaced a poor sick woman 
with damnation, She was so terrified that 
she died in the most horrible convulsions, 
thinking herself past redemption. 


NAPLES. 

The following highly-interesting doca- 
ments have been received from Naples: 
one is a translation of a Message from 
King Ferdinand to the Deputies of the 
Parliament of Naples, informing them of 
letters that he had received from the So- 
vereigns of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
inviting him to repair in person to Lay- 
bach, and announcing his determination 
to accept of the invitation; the other, is 
the letter of invitation from the Emperor 
of Austria (said to be conceived in the 
same terms as those of the other two Sove- 
reigns); in which, Ferdinand says, there 
was no alternative, as the Sovereigns had 
declared 
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declared that they would treat with no 
other person, rot even with the Princes 
of his Royal Family.—The moment this 
Message was published in the Parliament, 
dissatisfaction was every where heard. 
The people viewed the proposed depar- 
ture of the King as a treacherous mea- 
sure, and the cry was universal that he 
should not be allowed to go. The de- 
bates on the Message were very warm, 
and some Deputies characterized it as 
unconstitutional. There is, however, no 
doubt of the King’s departure for Lay- 
bach. 


Cory or a Letrer From THe Emperor oF 
Austria TO THE Kine oF Nap ces. 
“ Troppau, Nov. 20. 
* Sir, my Brother, and very dear 
Father-in-law, 


“Unhappy circumstances have pre- 
vented my receiving the letters addressed 
to me by your Majesty during a period of 
four months. The events, however, to 
which those letters have probably related, 
have not ceased to occupy my most se- 
rious meditations, as well as those of the 
Allied Powers assembled at Troppau to 
deliberate in unison on the consequences 
with which these events menace the rest 
of the Italian Peninsula, and perhaps 
the whole of Europe. In determining on 
this common consultation, we have only 
acted in conformity with the transactions 
of 1814, 1815, and 1818—transactions of 
which your Majesty, as well as Europe at 
large, knew the character and object, and 
upon which that tutelary alliance is found- 
ed—solely designed to guarantee from all 
danger the political independence and 
territorial integrity of all its states, and to 
ensure the repose and prosperity of Eu- 
rope at large, by the repose and prospe- 
rity of each of the countries of which it is 
composed. Your Majesty, then, cannot 
doubt that the object of the Cabinets as- 
sembled here is to reconcile the interest 
and well-being, the enjoyment of which 
the paternal solicitude of your Majesty 
would lead you to desire for your people, 
with the duties of the Allied Monarchs to 
their own states, and the rest of the world. 
But my Allies and myself should feel 
happy to fulfil these sol engagements, 
with the co-operation of your Majesty, 
and we now, faithful to the principles we 
have proclaimed, demand this co-opera- 
tion. It is solely with this view that we 
propose to your Majesty to assemble with 
us in the city of Laybach, Your presence, 
Sire, we are sure, will hasten a reconcilia- 
tion almost indispensable ; and it is in the 
mame of the dearest interests of your 
kingdom, and with that watchful solicitude 
of which we believe that we have given 
more than oné testimony to your Majesty, 
that we now invite you to receive new 
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proofs of the true friendship which we 
bear you, and of that frankness which 
forms the basis of our policy. 

* Receive the assurance of the distin- 
guished consideration and unalterable at- 
tachment with which I am, 

Your Majesty’s true brother, son-in- 
law, and ally, 
(Signed) * Francis,” 

Letters were also addressed to the King 
of Naples by the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia, but precisely im the 
same terms. 

In an Address by Ferdinand I. to his 
Deputies of Parliament, he observes, ‘‘The 
Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, united in Congress at Troppau, have 
sent me three letters, in which they invite 
me to repair in person to Laybach, to 
form part of a new Congress, to be held 
in that place. In taking on me this care 
to convince you of my love and solicitude 
for the nation, I desire that a deputation 
of four bers, selected from the Parlia- 
ment, May accompany me, and be wit- 
nesses of the dangers that threaten, and 
the endeavours that may be made, to en- 
slave us, 

“It is necessary, however, that until 
the termination of these negociations, Par- 
liament do not. propose any new measure 
in the different branches, but that affairs 
may remain in the state in which they are 
at present, limiting its care to the part it 
is already called on to take in the organi- 
zation of the army, and that all the ar- 
rangements, dictated by time and circum- 
stances, may continue in the new year as 
they were fixed in that which is about to 
expire. It is my decided wish that the 
greatest economy in expenditure may be 
adopted in all the departments, as soon as 
the situation of affairs will permit. 

** T leave with you, in parting, all that 
I hold most dear. You will continue to 
feel those sentiments of attachment which 
you have ever professed for my Royal 
Family. 

**] confirm my beloved son, the Duke 
of Calabria, in his functions of my Vicar- 
General, as expressed in my act of the 
6th July, and 11th Oct. of this year. 

**T am convinced that you will receive 
this communication as a proof of my sen- 
timents for you, and of that necessity 
which obliges us to prefer the salvation of 
our country to every other secondary in- 
terest.” 





TURKEY. 

The Turkish Government has, at length, 
deigned to receive from the Neapolitan 
Minister at Constantinople a copy of his 
Sovereign’s Letter, but with a special de- 
claration on the part of the Sublime Porte, 
that it was to be considered only as an ar- 
ticle of newspaper intelligence, devoid of 
interest. 

AFRICA. 
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AFRICA. 

Advices to the Sd of September have 
been received from our settlements on the 
African coast. It will be recollected that 
the inhabitants of Cape Coast had engaged 
to pay to the King of Ashantee a contri- 
bution of 500 ounces of gold, in return for 
a stipulation on his part to abstain from 
disturbing the tranquillity of their terri- 
tory. This engagement was entered into 
with the permission of the Governor aud 
Council of the British factory, who, at the 
same time, annexed a condition to the 
treaty, that the King of Ashantee should 
recognise the inhabitants of Cape Coast 
as British subjects. The advices from 
Cape Coast Castle state, that the treaty 
is in a course of fulfilment. The natives 
have been assisted by the Council, under 
the sanction of the African Company, 
with a ‘graat of 200 ounces of gold, and 
they had made much progress in collect- 
ing the remainder of the tribute, for the 
receipt of which an Ambassador from the 
King of Ashantee was waiting at Cape 
Coast Castle. For this assistance ren- 
dered to the natives they have engaged to 
keep the country round Cape Coast clear 
of underwood, which, it is supposed, will 
render the climate much less detrimental 
to the health of the settlers. The expence 
will be defrayed out of the funds for re- 
pairing the roads and for the general im- 
provement of Africa. A letter from Fort 
Accra, dated August 29th, contains a 
short narrative, characteristic of the firm- 
ness and vigilance of the Commanders of 
the British ships of war appointed for that 
purpose, in checking, by every means in 
their power, the disgraceful traffic in 
slaves. His Majesty’s ship Pheasant, 
Capt. Kelly, having anchored in the Da- 
nish roads on the 25th, received infor- 
mation that the Captain of a Spanish 
schooner had sent on shore, at Dutch 
Town, a number of slaves, and placed 
them in the custody of one of his agents, 
to be detained there for him till his return 
from a voyage to windward. Capt. Kelly 
sent on shore to demand the surrender of 
the slaves, allowing only a few hours for 
compliance ; at the expiration of which, 
having learned by a signal, previously 
agreed on, from the fort at Accra, that vo 
slaves had arrived, he commenced a can- 
nonade on the town. The chief men of 
the place became alarmed for their safety, 
and sent to announce their intention to 
deliver up the slaves, if a stop was put to 
the firing. They shortly after sent in 20 


slaves; but Captain Kelly, relying on 
the information he had received that the 
actual number was 53, recommenced fir- 
ing, upon which the remainder were sent 
over. Care had been taken to point the 
guns above the roofs of the houses, so 
that little or no damage was done to the 
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town, and the inbabitants’ were ‘more 
frightened than hurt. They “were, how- 
ever, properly admonished for their con- 
duct, and threatened with the utmost se- 
verity in future if they presumed to rez 
peat it. 


BRAZILS. 


A mail has arrived from the Brazils, 
brought to Falmouth by the Diana packet, 
which sailed from Rio Janeiro on the 27th 
of October. On the 24th of that month 
the Creole sloop of war arrived there, 
with dispatches from Lisbon, giving an 
account of the Revolution in Portugal. 
The whole Court was thrown into the ut- 
most consternation by the news, and the 
King was said to be particularly affected 
on the occasion. It was-strongly rumour- 
ed, on the receipt of the intelligence, that 
the Prince Royal would immediately pro- 
ceed in a ship of war for Lisbon. But 
this report was speedily coutradicted, and 
it was said Don Miguel was to be dis- 
patched to settle all the disputes, and to 
make concessions. The greatest anxiety 
prevailed respecting the reception of Mar- 
shal Beresford at Lisbon, and the manner 
in which the changes there would be look- 
ed upon by the British Government. At 
the date of the packet leaving Rio Janeiro, 
nothing decisive appears to have been de- 
termined upon. Letters have been re- 
ceived from Pernambuco, to the 14th ult, 
by way of Liverpool. The alarm excited 
among the merchants there, by the ac- 
counts from the mother country, had been 
such as to cause a total suspension of bu- 
siness. There had been a movement in 
the interior, which created considerable 
agitation ; a party of the military having, 
it was reported, attacked the inhabitants, 
and massacred several of them; but it 
was not understood what was the cause of 
the outrage. His Majesty’s ship Icarus 
had arrived at Pernambuco from Rio and 
Bahia, and was to sail for Maranham on 
the 19th of November. The intelligence 
of the Oporto insurrection first reached 
Pernambuco on the 25th Oct. by the Ches- 
terfield packet. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres to the 4th 
of October have been received. Late in 
September the federal party nominated 
Col, Rodriguez Governor of the city and 
province ; but his tenure of that post was 
more short and disturbed than that of any 
of his numerous predecessors. On the 


third day after his elevation a body of _ 


troops from Ensenada entered Buenos 
Ayres, and were drawn up by the orders 
of the new Governor in one of the squares. 
The suspicion immediately arose and 
spread rapidly among the Civic Autho- 
rities, that Rodriguez was the secret friend 
of Puyerdeon and Tagle, and meditated 
their restoration to power, with the — 
0 
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of anti-federalism. The civic guard was 
ealled out, and in the evening of the 23th 
of September the citizens of Buenos Ayres 
were alarmed by the report of musketry 
in-the very heart of the city; of the cause 
of which very few of them were able to 
supply an explanation. The firing ceased 
about 10 o’clock, and an interval of si- 
lence succeeded, but without inspiring 
the confidence of security—the doors of 
the houses remaining shut, and no one 
venturing to stir abroad. At one in the 
morning of the 29th the firing was re- 
newed, continuing with little; intermission 
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till day-break, when it was succeeded 
by the ringing of bells, shouts of vic- 
tory, and otber evidences of triumpb. 
The victory had declared itself for the 
Culbido, at. the head of the civie guard, 
and one of its first uences was the 
immediate expulsion of Rodriguez from 
power. Many persons, it is said, lost 
their lives. The next care of the City 
Magistrates was the appointment of a 
Committee to elect a new Governor, and 
to arrange the return of Deputies to the 
Congress. The result was not known 
when these advices were dispatched. 


a 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Dec. 21. Those extensive, elegant, 
and far-famed ‘premises, the Kingston, 
or Lower Assembly Rooms, Bath, were 
totally destroyed by fire. The loss of 
property is stated to be very great. The 
insurances effected amounted to 13,4002, 
How the accident happened is not 
known ; the vaults, or rather the rooms 
under those appropriated for balls, read- 
ing-rooms, &c, were used as a private 
theatre, and a play had been performed 
there that evening ; next to which was 
a carpenter's shop, and adjoining that a 
large quantity of oil; consequently a 
fire breaking oft amidst such inflam- 
mable matter could not be otherwise 
than destructive. A gentleman named 
Houlton, one of the proprietors, bad 
lately fitted up a suite of rooms in the 
premises, with much taste and elegance, 
for his residence, where he had collected 
musical instruments, pictures, and many 
fine specimens of art, which can never 
be replaced; the whole of these were 
destroyed. The loss to the renter, Mr. 
Mills, a worthy industrious man, with a 
large family, is very great. Fortunately 
no lives were lost. The elegant chande- 
liers, pictures of Beau Nash, &c. were 
all consumed, Some gentlemen were 
playing cards at the time the fire broke 
out, but such was its fury it could not 
be got under. 

Dee. 28. This day, Francis Jeffrey, 
Esq. was installed Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. An unusual in- 
terest was excited to witness the cere- 
mony, and the Hall was crowded in ten 
minutes after the doors were thrown 
epen. At three o’clock Mr. Jeffrey en- 
tered amidst unmixed applause, preced- 
ed by the mace, and followed by Mr. 
Campbell of Blyshwood, M. P. who is at 
present Dean of Faculty; the Principal, 
Mr. Kirkman Finlay (the late Rector) ; 
and the Professors. A number of Mr. 


- 


Jeffrey’s friends from Edinburgh also 
accompanied him ; Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Cockburn, Mr. Murray, Professor Pil- 
lans, and other distinguished characters. 
After this installation, which occupied 
but a very short time, Mr. Jeffrey ad- 
dressed the audience in an eloquent 
speech. 





One of those natural curiosities, which 
some persons affect to believe does not 
exist, called a Mermaid, has arrived on 
board the Borneo, J. C. Ross, master, 
now lying in the Thames, from Bencoo- 
len, in Sumatra, It is of a perfect bu- 
man form from the head to the middle, 
and the rest consists of a tail of a fish 
resembling the dolphin. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

At the Town Hall,Southwark, Hannah 
Baker, a miserable old woman, was 
charged with stealing an egg from a stall, 
and an apple, orange, turnip, or potatoe, 
from others, in the Borough-market. 
When searched, there were found in a 
bundle of rags in her bosom, notes to 
the‘amount of 173i. and in her pocket, sil- 
ver, making in all 2041. 18s. She re- 
fused to tell where she lived ; but from 
documents found on her, the Officer dis- 
covered that she lived in Garden-row, 
Shadwell, with her son, an industrious 
but poor young man, who never sus- 
pected his mother of being possessed of 
so much wealth, though he had always 
believed that his father, who was a 
sailor, had died leaving some money. 
She was discharged, as no one appeared 
to prosecute ; and the money was given 
up to her son. 

Thursday, Dec. 21. 

In consequence of repeated complaints 
from the respectable inhabitants of St, 
George’s-fields, a private search war- 
rant was issued from Union-hall Office 
on this night, for the apprehension of 

all 
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all reputed thieves, disorderly charac- 
ters, and prostitutes, who might be 
found about after a prescribed bour. 
About 12 o’clock, the whole of the Offi- 
cers, aided by a strong detachment of 
Special and Parish Constables, the whole 
under the direction of the Chief Clerk, 
set out on their mission. They first 
traversed Dover-street, where they found 
all the night-houses open, and heard 
musick and dancing. They entered the 
first, and found it full of women, some 
of whom were full dressed, and others 
had only their under garments on; 
there were no men, or if there had been 
any, they had found means of escape. 
Having apprehended the whole of this 
wretched assembly, and lodged them in 
the watch-house, the Constables return- 
ed, and succeeded in securing another 
house-full of similar company, with the 
addition of a number of men, whom 
they found carousing, and dancing on 
the tables, many of the females being 
absolutely but half dressed. In the 
whole, they apprehended sixty indivi- 
duals of both sexes, who were yesterday 
morning placed at the bar of this Office. 
Mr. Allen, the Sitting Magistrate, as- 
sisted by Mr. Harrison (Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions), examined the delin- 
quents most minutely, and from their 
various statements, it would seem that 
the Borough is the general receptacle or 
head-quarters of all that is bad. Many 
of the women said they lived in Pye- 
street, and the Almonry, Westminster, 
but had gone to the ballin Dover-street ; 
others had gone there for a similar pur- 
pose from Whitechapel, Horsleydown, 
and other parts. The Officers assured 
the Magistrates that this was not their 
first appearance in the neighbourhood, 
the whole of them being old offenders. 
They then went into a review of all the 
misdeeds they had known the prisoners 
guilty of during the last few years; but 
to follow them through their calcula- 
tion (which was certainly curious) would 
take more room than our limits will 
admit of. They however drew such a 
picture of Dover-street, and the other 
haunts of those miserable beings, that 
many of our Readers will be apt to view 
them as inhabitants of another region. 
It would appear from this account, that 
in summer the girls entertain themselves 
in the morning, by turning out in the 
streets to play shuttle-eock, trap-ball, 
&c. and it is no uncommon thing to see 
from two to three hundred of them en- 
gaged in these kind of amusements, 
their hair dishevelled, and wearing no- 
thing above their waists, save and ex- 
cept their night-clothes! whilst every 
alley and corner is filled with skulking 
ruffians, ready to pounce on all whose 
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curiosity or imprudence might draw 
them to the disgusting scene. At night 
they are fancifully dressed (if being half 
naked can be called so) ; they sit in the 
lower rooms on sofas, and the windows 
are all open; if a stranger passes, he is 
instantly recognised, marked out, and 
plundered —for in this little colony it is 
a matter of course that “* his oaks must 
be felled’’ for the common good. The 
Magistrates expressed thenselves deter- 
mined by every means in their power to 
eradicate this evil, and they immediately 
committed the whole of the prisoners to 
gaol, to be fed on bread and water, and 
kept to hard labour. 
Friday, Dec. 22. 

Mr. J. Monro, a musician, applied to 
the Sitting Magistrate at Bow-street, for 
instructions under the following circum- 
stances :—Mr. M. said, the Magistrate 
was, of course, aware of the custom of 
bands of musicians who were called 
Waits, going about serenading during 
Christmas ; but it was not, perhaps, ge- 
nerally known, that in Westminster 
there was a society of persons who were 
designated the “ Ancient Society of 
Waits,” and were regularly sworn and 
licensed under the authority of the 
** Court Burgesses.’”” The number of 
Waits was limited, and each had a se- 
parate district allotted to him by gene- 
ral agreement. The expence of obtain- 
ing this privilege amounted to nearly 
20/. for each person, and when admit- 
ted he was sworn, in the same manner 
that Constables are, to keep the peace, 
&c. He (Mr. Monro,) was one of that 
body, and had a warrant which he now 
produced. The warrant was upon parch- 
ment, sealed with the Seal of Westmin- 
ster, and signed by Mr. Finley, Clerk 
to the Court of Burgesses. It sets forth 
that Mr. Munro was one of the “ An- 
cient Waits of the City and Liberty 
of Westminster, duly authorized to se- 
renade the good Inhabitants of the said 
City!” It also enjoined him to procure 
a silver badge stamped with the arms of 
Westminster, “ to be worn in order that 
he might be known as one of the An- 
cient Waits.”—He was under the ne- 
cessity of providing several musicians 
at the rate of two guineas a-week per 
man, and with this band he serenaded 
the inhabitants of his district, every 
second night, during a limited term, 
viz. from the 29th of November un- 
til the close of the Christmas bholi- 
days, his chance of remuneration de- 
pended entirely upon the liberality of 
those to whom he paid his nocturnal 
visits. Of late years the privilege 
which was purchased at such consi- 
derable expence had been encroached 
upon by itinerant musicians, who — 

about 
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about on the Waits “ rest nights,” and 
at the close of the season, by means of 
sham badges, of “ baser metal,” which 
they shewed to the inhabitants, they ob- 
tained the donations which properly be- 
longed to the “ regulars.”—The object 
of this application was to learn if some 
measures could not be adopted to pre- 
vent this encroachment. The Society 
had existed when Westminster was a 
mere village ; and the warrants were 
originally issued under the authority of 
then High Steward. SirR. Baker said, he 
had no hesitation in declaring that per- 
sons playing in the streets after midnight, 
were liable to apprehension under the 
Vagrant Act, unless they had some sort 
of licence. Mr. Munro then asked, if 
the obtaining of money, in the charac- 
ter of asworn Wait, could be punished? 
and the Magistrate said, it could; by a 
prosecution for obtaining money under 
false pretences. 
Saturday, Dec. 23. 

Tue Hovuseress Poor.—At a Meeting 
of the General Committee for affording 
shelter to the Houseless, pursuant to 
the Resolutions passed at the Mansion- 
house, it was resolved that a Committee 
of 18 members be chosen to carry into 
effect that part of the Report which re- 
lates to the preparation of a proper place 
for the reception of the Destitute, if the 
weather should prove severe, when Mr. 
Hick stated, that in furtherance of the 
object, he Lad moved in the Common 
Council that it be referred to a Com- 
mittee, and that until the Report were 
made, it would be desirable that the Lon- 
don Workhouse should be lent to the 
Houseless Committee as a place of tem- 
porary refuge. 

Sunday, Dec. 31. 

A confidential servant of the French 
Ambassador, whose name is Grenier, 
and who is employed by his Excellency 
to carry dispatches to and from London 
to Harrow, was about seven o’clock 
this evening, most violently attacked, 
about seven miles from town. His 
horse appeared suddenly to be stop- 
ped by two foot passengers, who stood 
in his way, and said something to him 
in a low tone of voice, which, from his 
very imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, he could not understand. As he 
was endeavouring to clear his way, three 
men on horseback suddenly rushed up 
to him and surrounded him, at the same 
time commencing an attack upon him. 
They were armed with sabres or cut- 
lasses, and the foremost of them was 
very expert in the use of his weapon. 
Mr. Grenier, to escape the brutal fury of 
his assailants, put spurs to his horse 
and galloped away; they followed him 


‘with all their speed, and continued to 
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cut him whenever they were near enough 
to reach him, and inflicted several se- 
vere wounds. Seeing now no means of 
escape, as his assailants were nearly as 
well mounted as himself, Mr. Grenier 
took the precaution of suddenly darting 
aside into a bye-road; he thus got 
a-head of his outrageous assailants, who, 
however, still pursued, but luckily did 
not overtake him till he arrived at an 
inhabited house and called for succour ; 
his pursuers then made off. The inha- 
bitants of the house, seeing the alarming 
condition of Mr. Grenier, his clothes be- 
ing cut in several places, and blood flow- 
ing from different parts of his person, 
immediately gave him shelter, and dress- 
ed his wounds. He has since been re- 
moved to Portland-place, and though he 
has been most severely injured, there is 
hope that he will recover. His Excel- 
lency the French Ambassador sent an 
account of the outrage to Lord Sidmouth, 
as the head of the Home Department, 
and his Lordship immediately ordered 
the amplest and speediest means of in- 
quiry to be resortedto. Mr. Birnie, the 
Magistrate, after an interview with his 
Lordship, repaired to Portland-place, 
and took Mr. Grenier’s deposition. Ow- 
ing to the darkness of the night, when 
he was attacked, he could give no de- 
scription of the persons who attacked 
him, any further than that the two men 
on foot seemed to be labouring men, 
and the three on borseback had cut- 
lasses and cloaks. A Proclamation has 
been issued, offering a reward of 200/. 
for the detection and apprehension of 
the offenders. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Drury Lane Tueatre. 


Dec. 26. The North-West Passage ; 
or, Harlequin Esquimaur, a Comic 
Pantomime. The scenery, including 
views of the Frozen Sea and icebergs, 
with the Discovery ships, the crimson 
snows, and the Prince Regent’s Straits, 
presents a lively picture of those grand, 
but desolate regions. The Pantomimic 
part was lively and successful. 





Covent Garpen THEarre. 

Dec. 26. Harlequin and Friar Ba- 
con; or, The Brazen Head, a Panto- 
mime. It is founded on the old story 
of the Monkish Legends, which repre- 
sents the celebrated philosopher and 
mechanist, Roger Bacon, as a person of 
necromantic skill and powers, which 
enable him to command the spirits of 
darkness. The harlequinade abounds 
in burlesque incident and ingenious 
transformation. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
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Gazetre Promotions, &c. 

Dec. 23, This Gazette notifies, that on 
the 19th inst. his Majesty conferred the 
Order of Knighthood on Major-general G, 
Airey, on his appointment as Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Guelph. 

The Duke of Wellington, sworn in as 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of South- 
ampton. 

Dec. 30. Brevet Major T. Summer- 
field, to be Major of 83d Foot. 





Civit. Promotion. 
Rev. T. Orman, Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School of Thetford, vice 
Rev. H. C. Munnings, resigned. 


EccresiasTicaL PrererMeENTS. 

Rev. C. Champnes, Ogbourne St, George 
V. near Marlborough; being the fifth 
person of that name and family that has 
successively held that preferment. 

Rev. C. Bird, Chollerton V, near Hex- 
ham, Northumberland. 

Rev. C. A. Belli, M. A, (of Prittlewell), 
Witham V. Essex. 





DisPENSATION. 

Rev. B. Roberts, D. D. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Barnwell All Saints 
R. with Barnwell St. Andrew R. North- 
amptonshire. 


I 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 29. At Vevey, Switzerland, M. 
Antoine S, Polegieux de Falconnet, of 
Vevey, to Sophie, daughter of the late 
W. Faerholme, esq. of Chapel. 

Lately, The Rev. H. Salmon, Rector 
of Culworth, Northamptonshire, to Miss 
Oakley, of Severa Stoke, Worcestershire. 
—The Rev. bridegroom is in his 89th 
year, and the lady considerably less than 
one-third of that age. 

Dec. 2. Fred. Green, esq. of Park- 
street, Grosvenor-square, to the Hon. Mrs, 
Sloane. 

12, Lieut.-col. Robert Torrens, to Est- 
her, daughter of the late Ambrose Serle, 
esq. Commissioner of the Board of Trade. 

19, Robert Tindal, esq. to Miss Robin- 
son, both of Chelmsford. 

21. R. Aubrey, esq. of Hunter-street, 
Brunswick-square, to Frances, only dau. 
of the late John Lewis, esq. of Monmouth, 

Mr. Wm. Bailey, of Chiswell street, 
Finsbury-square, to Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the late J, Swallow, esq. Berks. 

Fred. Shore Nodin, esq. of Crutched 
Friars, to Lynnia, daughter of William 
Atkinson, esq. of Grove End, St. John’s 
Wood 


23. Mr. Frederick Wilkinson, of Wands- 
worth, to Miss Frances Lotham Plaistow, 
of Warwick-street, Pall Mall. 

26, Mr. John Cruddas, of High Hol- 
born, timber merchant, to Miss Sophia 
Leverton, niece of Wm. Leverton, esq. of 
Forest Gate, West Ham, Essex, 

Rev. George Carter, Minor Canon of 
the Cathedral of Norwich, and Vicar of 
Trowse with Lakenham, Norwich, to Anne 
Murray, daughter of Capt. R. Browne, of 
Norwich. 

Mr. C, Chawner, of Lichfield, to Miss 
Pinckney, of Brixton Hill. 





27. James Cazenove, jun. esq. of Old 
Broad-street, to Susan, daughter of the 
late Edward Knapp, jun. esq. of Win- 
chester. 

Wm. Fullarton Lindsay Carnegie, esq. 
of Spynie and Boysack (Angus), to the 
Right Hon. Lady Jane Christian Carnegie, 
daughter of the Earl of Northesk. 

Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, Curate of 
Frome, and Chaplain to the Earl of Cale- 
don, to Fanny, daughter of the late Rev. 
Wm. Ireland, Vicar of Frome. 

28. Wm. Gibney, M.D. of Cheltenham, 
to Frances, daughter of the late Wm. 
Dwarris, esq. of Great Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex. 

J. Stevens, esq. of Bear Hill Cottage, 
Berks, to Mrs. Bennett, of Turnham-green. 

Edward, son of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Holroyd, to Caroline, daughter of the late 
C. Pugsley, esq. of Ilfracombe, Devon- 
shire. 

Anthony Errington, son of the late Capt. 
A. Hunt, R. N. to Sophia, daughter of the 
late Capt. Wm. White, R.N. 

Mr. Hudson, of North House, Epsom, 
to Miss Kearsley, of Langley Hall, New- 
bury, Berks. 

29, Richard Runcorn, esq. of Manches- 
ter, to Henrietta Anne, daughter of John 
Bradock, esq. of Clapton, Middlesex. 

The Hon. Miles John Stapleton, son of 
Lord Le Despencer, to Anne Byam, dau. 
of the Hon. T. Norbury Kerby, deceased, 
and grand-daughter of the Hon. Edward 
Byam, deceased, both late of the island 
of Antigua, 

30, Mr. Edward T. Clark, of his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Dickeson, of Eastcheap. 

Mr. Rich. Smith, of the Strand, to Haa- 
uah, widow of the late J. T. Laycock, esq. 
OBI. 
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OBITUARY. 





Rev. Jonn Asuarince. 

In our Number for February, p. 186, we 
mentioned the death of the Rev, John 
Ashbridge, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. We have since that time 
received the following Biographical no- 
tice of him from a Correspondent in that 
University. 

John Ashbridge was born at Heath, in 
the year 1788, He received the rudi- 
ments of his education from his father, 
the Rev. Joseph Ashbridge, Vicar of 
Hault Huckouall, in the county of Derby, 
At the age of 14 he was, through the in- 
terest of Sir Henry Crewe, placed on the 
foundation at Repton School, where he 
remained until the year 1806, when he 
was admitted a member of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge.—Under the very able 
instruction of the Rev. Dr. W. B. Sleath, 
he had acquired a sound and extensive 
acquaintance with the best parts of clas- 
sical literature: and being gifted with 
great acuteness, and unwearied industry, 
he did not fail to turn the advantages of 
his education to a good account in the 
the enlarged competition of the Univer- 
sity. 

At the first annual examination in the 
Hall of Trinity College, he obtained a 
distinguished place in the first class. — 
During the following year he exhibited 
the same devotedness, and the same ori- 
ginal powers in his mathematical studies, 
which he had before done in his applica- 
tion to scholastic learning; and at the 
next public examination of the College, 
when the highest honours were awarded 
to the best proficients in mathematical 
investigations, connected with some of the 
branches of Philosophy, he was declared 
inferior to no man of his year.—The life 
of a student, spent in the bosom of the 
University, cannot be expected to abound 
with incidents fit to be recorded in this 
place. Many anecdotes of private worth, 
and of successful application in the se- 
verest departments of abstract science, 
might indeed be mentioned; but it is 
not now considered necessary to intrude 
them on the public. 

In the year 1810, he proceeded to the 
degree of B.A. and on that occasion 
gained the Mathematical honour of Sixth 
Wrangler : a very high distinction, es- 
psielly in the estimation of those who 
knew with what ardour he had cultivated 
many departments of antient learning. 

While M¢. Asbbridge continued to re- 
side in Trinity College, almost all the 
ordinary subjects of literature and science 
in turn occupied his attention. Philolo- 


gical researches, connected more especi- 
ally with the older Latin Classics, had 
long supplied him with the materials for 
severe and successful investigation. He 
proved his intimate knowledge of that 
language, by gaining on two successive 
years one of the prizes which are given 
by the Representatives of the University 
for the best prose Latin Essays on some 
specified subject. 

In the year 1812 he was elected a Fel- 
low of Trinity College, at a time when 
there were only two vacancies, and many 
powerful competitors. Having arrived at 
that standing in the University when*most 
men terminate their academical career, 
he did not, as is too generally the case, 
relax his exertions ; but continued to study 
the best authors of antiquity, and at the 
same time to familiarize himself with all 
the refinements of modern analysis. Nor 
did his labours terminate in mere idle 
speculation. For he entered into active 
correspondence with some of the first ma- 
thematicians of the country, accumulated 
materials for an introduction to the more 
difficult parts of the higher calculus, and 
contributed many papers to our Philoso- 
phical Journals. Among his Essays of 
this kind, may be mentioned an anoni- 
mous treatise on the figure of the Earth, 
which appeared in Leybourn’s Mathema- 
tical Repository. Amidst these investiga- 
tions, he acquired an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the German language, which he 
justly considered as a key to all Philo-~ 
logica! inquiries connected with our own 
literature. It is proper bere to mention 
his great progress in many departments of 
Biblical Criticism ; his ardent admiration 
of the works of many of our older Di- 
vines, whose lives and writings were the 
constant subjects of his panegyrick. 

In the year 1818 he was appointed 
Senior Moderator of the University. No 
one was better qualified for undertaking 
the arduous duty of determining the re- 
spective merits of those who were candi- 
dates for the public honours of the Senate 
House. Unfortunately, however, a de- 
clining state of health, probably brought 
on by long-continued intemperate study, 
induced him to relinquish the appoint- 
ment, and commence a tour on the Con- 
tinent. Until his strength was worn down 
by sickness, he did not for a moment lose 
sight of the objects to which be had de- 
voted himself; continuing to accumulate 
materials for a philological work on the 
early history of the Latin Language, and 
to make himself acquainted with the Teu- 
tonic dialects of modern Europe. He ar- 

rived 
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rived at Naples in the month of June 
1819. Though ina state which indicated 
a great exhaustion of body and of spirits, 
he was still able to join in social inter- 
course with a small circle of friends, among 
whom he was fortunate in being able to 
count the names of two distinguished 
scholars of his own country, Mr. Elmsly 
and Mr. Matthias, From these Gentle- 
men he received the most kind and un- 
remitted attentions at a time when the 
offices of friendship were most wanted. 
The unfavourable symptoms, to which we 
have before alluded, were, after some 
time, succeeded by a low fever, against 
which he was never able completely to 
rally, and by which he was in a few 
weeks brought down to the lowest state 
of debility. Not long before his disso- 
lution, a slight change in the symptoms 
of his illness gave a momentary gleam 
of hope to his friends. He attempted, 
during that interval, to write a letter to 
his sister; but his strength failed him be- 
fore he could complete it. A short time 
afterwards, the hand of Death put an end 
to the kind hopes of those who were about 
him, and shut out his earthly prospects 
for ever. 

It is unnecessary now to enlarge on the 
premature loss which the public has sus- 
tained ; a loss which those only can ap- 
preciate who were formerly acquainted 
with the subject of this sliort memoir. In 
contemplating their irreparable loss, there 
are many topics of consolation to which 
his nearest friends will long be happy to 
turn their thoughts. During his lingering 
illness he received the most unbounded 
proofs of kindness from those by whom 
he was attended. Nor were the consola- 
tions of religion withheld from him. They 
were daily and affectionately administered 
by the Rev. Mr. Turner, the English 
Chaplain at Naples, to whom the rela- 
tions of Mr. Ashbridge owe a deep and 
lasting debt of gratitude. 





Jean Lampert TALLIEN. 


The most memorable event in the life 
of Tallien (whose death was noticed in 
p. 447) which will record bis name with 
honour, even to the latest ages, was his 
being the immediate cause of the down- 
fall of Robespierre, who, by a series of 
political intrigue, had obtained the reins 
of power, and preserved them by the most 
outrageous cruelty. Tallien observed the 
wanton violence of the Government ; and 
determined to relieve his country from 
the tyraony which disgraced it. He wish- 
ed to accomplish his object in the ordi- 
nary course of political change ; but the 
following accident impelled him to a more 
decided conduct ; evinced the ardour of 


Revo. John Ashbridge.—J. L. Tallien. 
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his character, and showed the error of an 
opinion, that he was without personal 
courage.— He eminently possessed the 
power of engaging female affection ; and 
had formed a tender friendship with the 
frail, but beautiful Madame Cabarus, so 
celebrated in the Revolutionary History ; 
but, at the period in question, mutual 
jealousy had interrupted their attachment. 
She was thrown into a dungeon by order 
of Robespierre; and, when it was con- 
ceived she had been sufficiently terrified 
by imprisonment, and the prospect of the 
guillotine, she was offered life and liberty 
if she would betray the councils of Tallien, 
and enable his enemies to ruin him, Al- 
though her lover had been faithless, and 
had deserted her, she refused the offer 
with indignation: and, with great diffi- 
culty, had the following letter conveyed 
to bim: 


“The Minister of Police has announced 
to me that to-morrow I am to appear at 
the Tribunal,—that is to say, I am to as- 
cend the scaffold. I dreamt last night 
that Robespierre was no more; and that 
my prison doors were opened. A brave 
man might have realized my dream ; but, 
thanks to your notorious cowardice, no 
one remains who is capable of its accom- 
plishment.” 

Tallien answered merely—‘ Be pru- 
dent, as 1 shall prove brave ; and, above 
all, be tranquil.” 


The next day he hurried to the Tri- 
bunal, and, regardless of danger, accused 
the miscreant Robespierre in his own pre- 
sence. The eloquence of Tallien had al- 
ways been commanding and impressive ; 
but on this occasion, it was compared to 
the impetuous flowing of a river, whose 
course had been prematurely stopped. 
He pourtrayed the vices of Robespierre 
and his companions: the cruelty and the 
other excesses of their Goveraament, which 
had deprived France of her most illus- 
trious citizens. Then, taking a dagger 
from his bosom, he rushed towards the 
statue of Brutus, his own immortal pro- 
totype; and swore, that he himself would 
stab the tyrant to the heart, if his coun- 
trymen did not deliver themselves from 
their disgraceful bondage. His language, 
his action, and his animated eye, were 
irresistible ; for they recalled the Roman 
hero to the minds of all the auditors. Ro- 
bespierre was astounded, and attempted 
to defend himself. The moment was cri- 
tical ; the life of Tallien hung upon a 
thread ; but his eloquence prevailed, and 
the tribunal regained its lost character. 
The tyrant was sent to the scaffold; Ma- 
dame Cabarus and other intended victims 
were saved, and the reign of terror was 
abolished. 


DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. 
1820, py Montagu-square, Nicholas El- 
Lately.” liott, esq. 


In the Minories, aged 108, a woman 
named Mumford.—She retained all her 
faculties to the last. She was a remark- 
ably intelligent woman, and was much 
esteemed in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Holmes, the Musician.—He was 
the first performer of his day on the bas- 
soon, and, if he was ever equalled, can 
never be excelled for science, skill, taste, 
and expression on that instrument. 

In his 87th year, Mr. George Simpkin, 
of Finedon, who, for more than fifty years, 
was a regular contributor to several pe- 
riodical publications, and particularly to 
the Gentleman’s Diary. 

Derbyshire.—At his native place, Bel- 
per, aged 68, James Harrison, esq. of 
Hanover-square, London.—He was an 
elder brother of the late Mr. Samuel Har- 
rison, the celebrated tenor singer. 

Devonshire.—In one of Dovey’s alms- 
houses, Exeter, aged 100, Mary Heath; 
six months after the death of her sister, 
Elizabeth Heath, in the same house, aged 
103, 

Essex. — Mr. Joseph Greenwood, one 
of the Society of Quakers, who lately died 
at Coggeshall. He bequeathed five pounds 
to each of the Friendly Societies in that 
place, of which there are seven ip num- 
ber. This is certainly an act of great 
liberality, and, we have no doubt, will 
be productive of much benefit to the indi- 
viduals by whom it is to be shared; but 
there is sti!l another trait in the character 
of Mr. Greenwood, for which he was so 
justly respected while living, and which 
so well deserves to be recorded after his 
death. At a certain pa:t of Mr. Green- 
wood’s life, be met with difficulties, and 
had occasion to rely upon the liberality of 
his creditors, who accepted a composition 
in discharge of their several demands. 
Some years afterwards, when, by indus- 
try, Mr. Greenwood had recovered from 
his state of adversity, and the sunshine of 
prosperity beamed down upon his hum- 
ble endeavours, actuated by that principle 
which the honest man will ever promote, 
he called his creditors again together, and 
paid them not only the deficiency of the 
first sum, but also the interest upon the 
debt. 

Hants. — Major T. J. Harrison, of the 
Royal Artillery. He was interred in 
Portsmouth Garrison Chapel with the mi- 
litary honours due to his rank. 

Lincolnshire.—At a very advanced age, 
Mr. Lewis Grummitt, formerly an eminent 
grazier, It was from an hospitable joke 
of this worthy man’s, that Dr. Goldsmith 
took the hint of Marlow mistaking the 
house of Mr. Hardcastle for an inn, in the 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer. The 


circumstance was as follows :—Mr. Grum- 
mitt, late one night, met a commercial 
traveller, who had mistaken his road, and 
enquired the way to the nearest inn or 
public-house, Mr. G. replied, that, as he 
was a stranger, he would shew him the 
way to a quiet respectable house of pub- 
lic entertainment for man and horse, and 
took him to his own residence. .The tra- 
veller, by the perfect ease and confidence 
of his manner, showed the success of his 
host’s stratagem; and every thing that 
he called for was instantly provided for 
himself and hishorse. Inthe morning he 
called, in an authoritative tone, for his 
bill; and the hospitable landlord had alt 
the recompence he desired in the surprise 
and altered manners of his guest. Many 
other whimsical acts of kindness are re- 
lated of him. 

Shropshire. — At Shrewsbury, Mr. J. 
Chambers, said to be the oldest provin- 
cial Comedian in the kingdom. He had 
appeared on the Shrewsbury Stage during 
the last.30 years. His merits as au actor 
were inconsiderable ; but in private life 
he was much respected. 

Somersetshire. — At Westbury, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Franklin, the lineal 
descendant of the celebrated Dr. Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom iv the reign of Queen Mary. 

Aged 87, James York, of Compton 
Martin. He had been Clerk of the above 
parish between 60 and 70 years, and had 
been married to his wife (who survives 
him) 63 years, and had by ber 21 children. 

In Green Park Place, Bath, aged 44, 
Lady Christiana-Elizabeth Keith, daugh- 
ter of the late Earl of Kintore. 

James Parker, esq. Solicitor, of Ax- 
bridge. Whilst attending the funeral of 
a friend at Stock, near Wrington, he was 
seized with apoplexy, and although me- 
dical assistance was immediately procured, 
expired in about an hour and an balf.— 
He has left a widow and two sons. 

Warwickshire. — Aged 107, John Cran- 
mer, of Much Park-street, Coventry. 

ScotLanp.—At Crookedholm, in the pa- 
rish of Kilmarnock, in his 100th year, 
Duncan Wright.—During the greater part 
of that long period he mostly gained a 
livelihood by carrying salt from the Wes- 
tern salt- works, which he sold in Kilmar- 
nock, and the country around, 

InELAND.—At Bishopscourt, while sitting 
in his chair, W. Ponsonby, esq. the only son 
of the late distinguished W. P. esq. M. P. 
—He had for many months been in a de- 
clining state of health.—Among the many 
instances of untimely death daily men- 
tioned in our obituary, there is none, we 
are convinced, that will be more sincerely 
lamented than the one it is now become 
our painful duty to’ record. 

At Spriogmount, near Mallow, Mrs, 

Newman, 
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Newman, relict of the late John Newman, 
. of Dromore House (Cork), and dau. 
of Sir Richard Cox, bart. of Denmanway. 

Asroap.—At Algoa Bay, Mr. Thomas 
Calton, surgeon, formerly of Nottingham. 
He went out as a settler.—He bas left a 
widow and five children, who are come 
home passengers in the Kinnersley Castle 
transport. 

At Guntoor, in the East Indies, William 
Adamson, esq. of the Civil Service, Ma- 
dras, son of the late Alexander Adamson, 
esq. of Bombay. 

At Java, aged 27, James Crawford, 
esq. youngest son of Samuel Crawfurd, 
esq. of Isla, North Britain. 

dune 25, At Braybrooke, Northamp- 
tonshire, near Market Harborough, aged 
65, Mr. John Norman, clerk of that pa- 
rish. He was a man of strong natural 
abilities, which had he also possessed pru- 
dence, would, doubtless, have advanced 
him to a much superior station in life, 
He chiefly followed the occupation of a 
land-surveyor ; but was also an able as- 
tronomer and mathematician; and last 
year published an Almanack, in imita- 
tion of the celebrated Francis Moore. In 
a communication to the Northampton Mer- 
cury, in Aug. 1806, he predicted that “the 
Summer of 1821 would be a very dry 
one, from the planets Saturn and Jupiter 
meeting in conjunction in June next in the 
fiery sign Aries, being the same sign they 
were in, in the year 1762, which was a re- 
markably dry summer, such a one as has 
not happened in England since. The next 
time of their meeting was in 1782, in the 
sign Sagittarius, and that was a very wet 
season. The last time of their meeting 
was ia July 1802, in the sign Virgo, and 
the latter end of that year was so very 
dry, that there was a great scarcity of 
water until the snow fell in winter. Thus 
it appears how different the seasons are 
when these two planets meet in differeat 
parts of the heaveus,” 

Dec. 12. In Charlotte-street, Portland- 
place, the Rev. E. B. Johnson, late of 
Dulwich College. 

In his 77th year, Henry Parry, esq. of 
Northampton-square. 

At Hastings, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thos. Dickason, esq. of Montagu-street, 
Russell-square. 

In Berkeley-square, aged 53, Theodore 
Hen. Broadhead, esq. M.P. for the Bo- 
rough of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

At No. 1, Carmarthen-street, Mr. Wm. 
Toulmin, attorney. 

In Leicester- place, Leicester - square. 
aged 24, in a fit of apoplexy, Mr. Wm, 
Clifton, surgeon. 

At Worcester, aged upwards of 60, Pat. 
De Courcy, esq. solicitor, a descendant of 
a branch of the Kinsale family. 

At Farningham, aged 85, Bridget, wi- 





dow of the Rev. Marmaduke Lewis, Rec- 
tor of Lullingstone, Kent. 

Dec. 14. In her 32d year, Mary, wife of 
Mr. John Gilbert, of High-street, Borough, 

Aged 59, Mr. Robert Cooke, of St. 
Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street. 

In Surrey-street, Strand, aged 55, Chas, 
Simpson, esq. late of Litchfield. 

Mary-Susanna-Penelope, wife of Wm. 
Dodd, esq. of Judd-place East. 

At Morpeth, in his 69th year, John Wil- 
son, esq. of Hepscot, near that place. 

At Sidmouth, aged 22, Jas. Buchanan, 
esq. of Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
student of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Dec. 15. In Buchanan-street, Glasgow, 
in his 79th year, Rob. Thompson, esq.— 
As a manufacturer, he was among the first, 
if not the very first, who introduced the 
cotton manufacture into Glasgow. 

Aged 62, John Holt, esq. of Wordsley, 
near Stourbridge, Worcester. 

At Dublin, Colonel Nesbitt. 

At Epsom, aged 21, Charles Parish, 
esq of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

Dec. 16. Dinah, wife of Mr. James 
Cull, of the Strand, 

In her 51st year, Mary, the wife of 
Mr. Thomas Hasted, of Threadneedle- 
street. 

At Clifton Wood, Bristol, at an ad- 
vanced age, Levi Ames, esq. 

In his 30th year, George- Mitchell 
Sawyers, M. A. late of Kilmarnock. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Wm. Leaf, esq. of East Dul- 
wich, Peckham Rye, Surrey. 

In Queensquare, Westminster, J. Hop- 
kins, M.D. In the course of his practice 
he attended, as accoucheur, nearly 16,000 
females. 

Dec. 17. Fa her 77th year, the widow 
of Thomas _ King, esq. late of Maze-hill, 
Greenwich, ‘ 

At Hamble House, near Southampton, 
Eliza, widow of Edward Taylor, esq. 

Aged 72, Mr. Willis Hardham, yeo- 
man.—What is remarkable, he was grand- 
father, uncle, and great-uncle to upwards 
of 200 persons, who are all living. 

In Upper Cadogan-place, Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the late Harry Verelst, esq. of Aston- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

In Albermarle-street, aged 84, Marga- 
ret, daughter of the late Wm. Adam, esq. 
of Blair Adam, in Kinross-shire. 

At Southampton, Hants, Henry, son of 
the late Major Cole, of Twickenham. 

In Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 
in her 25th year, Eliza, wife of Mr. James 
Rorauer. 

At Brixton Hill, in liis 68:h year, Wm. 
Pugh, esq. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, George Ir- 
ving, esq. of Broad-street Buildings. 

The wife of Mr. J. Hughes, of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and sister to Mrs. Orger. . 

lec. 18. 
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PART I1.] Obituary; with Anecdotes.— Mr. H. Andrews, 


Dec. 18. At Peckham, Maria, daughter 
of the late Rev. Martin Ready. 

At Acton, Margaret, daughter of Thos. 
Gainsborough, esq. R. A. 

Sophia, wife’ of Mr. Wm. Bristow, of 
Brompton. 

At Fawley Parsonage, near Southamp- 
ton, Louisa, daughter of the late Hon. and 
Right Rev. Brownlow North, Bishop of 
Winchester. 

At Berry, near Gosport, George, son 
of Captain iMKinley, R.N. 

At Gubbins Park, Herts, the wife of 
Thomas Kemble, esq. 

Dee: 19. Aged 42, Mr. John Pirie, of 
Gray’s Inn-lane. 

At Twickenham, in his 80th year, Mr. 
Howard, formerly of Phipp’s Bridge, 
Mitcham. 

Aged 63, John Clarke, esq. of Belle 
Vue House, Ramsgate, late of Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

At No. 19, Upper Berkeley-street, Port- 
man-square, Mrs. Anne.Rous Dottin, wi- 
dow of the late Sam. Rous. Dottin, a Cap- 
tain in the 3d Dragoon Guards. 

At Knaresborough, aged 83, Mr. Wheel- 
house, — On the same day, at Knaresbo- 
rough, aged 83, Mr. Bensor.—It is rather 
remarkable, that the two deaths here re- 
corded were those of two Gentlemen who 
were born in the same year, lived in the 
same town, and who died on the same day. 

In his 59th year, N. Ashhurst, esq. 
Town Major of Portsmouth Garrison. 
His funeral obsequies at the Garrison 
Chapel, on Friday, presented a scene ho- 
nourable to his memory: the numerous 
body of Officers ef both Army and Navy 
(inclading General Sir George Covke, 
K. C. B. and Admiral Sir George Camp- 
bell, G. C. B.) was followed by a long train 
of private friends. 

Dec. 20. At Totteridge, Herts, in his 
62d year, Rob. Davies, esq. of Southwark. 

At his residence in Pentonville, after a 
long and painful illness, borne with ex- 
emplary fortitude and resigvation, in his 
38th year, John Twemlow, esq. of 
Checquer-yard. 
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At Bishopsgate, near Egham, in her 
17th year, Barbara - Matilda, sister to 
Thos, Coventry, esq. of North Cray, Kent, 
and niece to the Earl of Coventry. 

In Mar!borough-buildings, Emily-Jali- 
ana, daughter of the Hon. J. Browne. 

Dec. 21, In bis 15th year, John, son of 
George Frederick Lockley, esq. of Half 
Moon-street. 

At Reading, aged 52, Widews Golding, 
esq. surgeon. 

lo her 6lst year, the widow of the late 
W. Hulme, esq. of Gillingham, Kent. 

At Bath, Chas, Bacon, esq. of Moor 
Park, Surrey, and of Grosvenor-place, in 
that city. 

Dec, 22. In his 2ist year, Joseph Hib- 
bert Newman, son of Mr. James Newman, 
of Capworth-street, Leyton, Essex. 

In Conduit-street, aged 66, the relict of 
Wright Thomas Squire, esq. of Peterbo- 
rough. 

At Bishopstrow, Wilts, in his 24th year, 
the Rev. Edward Montague, youngest son 
of Admiral Sir George Montague, G.C.B. 

Dec. 23. In his 71st year, the Rev. 
John Thos. Jordan, B. D. Rector of Hick- 
ling, Nottinghamshire, and of Bircholt, 
Kent, and many years Senior Tutor of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

Dec. 24, At Brighton, iv her 71st year, 
the widow of the late Johu Beale, esq. of 
Kingston, Surrey. 

At New House, near Coventry, John 
Hopkins, esq. late of Friday-street. 

Dec. 26. In her 14th year, Augusta- 
Maria, daughter of Jos. Terry Hone, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple, 
and of Gloucester. 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, Eli- 
zabeth- Mary, daughter of the late B, 
Booth, esq. and sister to Lady Ford. 

Mary, daughbter-of the late Mr. Pitt, of 
Somers-place, New-road, near Euston-sq. 

Dec. 28. At Belvoir Castle, the Rev. 
Sir Johu Thoroton, Resident Chaplain to 
the Duke of Rutland, and Rector of Bot- 
tesford, Leicestershire. 

Dec. 29. Mr. John Bennett, Sub-Trea- 


surer of Christ Church, Oxford, 





ADDITION TO THE OBITUARY. 


VOL. XC. 


P. 182, The late Henry Andrews, of 
Royston, the celebrated calculator, was 
born at Frieston, near Grantham, of poor 
parents. At the age of six years he would 
frequently stand in his shirt, looking at 
the moon out of the chamber window, at 
midnight; and when about ten years of 
age, he used to fix a table on Frieston 
Green, in clear frosty nights, and set a te- 
lescope thereon to view the stars. Soon 
after, he would sit for weeks together by 
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the fire side, with a table spread full of 
books, making astronomical calculations. 
At a suitable age he was sent from home 
to earn his living, and the first situation 
he filled was at Sleaford, as servant to a 
shopkeeper ; after this he went. to Lin- 
cola, to wait upon a Lady, and during 
this servitude used, at every opportunity, 
to make weather-glasses and weather- 
houses. His last situation of this kind 
was in the service of J. Verinum, esq. ; 

and 
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and his master, finding him so intent on 
study, allowed him two or three hours 
every day for that purpose. On the Ist 
of April, 1764, he went t Aswarby Hall, 
the seat of Sir Christopher Whichcote, to 
view the great eclipse of the sun, which 
was visible on that day, where a number 
of Ladies and Gentlemen had assembled 
for the purpose ; and as he had previously 
calculated a type of this eclipse, he pre- 
sented the same to the company, shewing 
them the manoer of its appearance in a 
dark room upon a board, and after it was 
over, they unanimously declared that his 
calculations came nearer the truth than 
any given in the Almanacks, A short 
time after this period he opened a school 
at Basingthorpe, near Grantham, and af- 
terwards engaged as an usher in a cler- 
gyman’s boarding-school, at Stilton. He 
then settled in Cambridge, where he pro- 
posed to reside, in the expectation that he 
might derive some advantage in prosecut- 
ing his studies, from the meu of science 
in the University ; but the noise and 
bustle of the town not being agreeable to 
him, he left Cambridge, and came to re- 


Addition to Obituary.— Bill of Mortality. 
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side at Royston, where he opened a school 
at the age of 23 years, and at this place 
continued, as schoolmaster and bookseller, 
until the day of his death, which happened 
after a short illuess, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1820, at the age of 76 years, having 
enjoyed an uninterrupted state of good 
health till his last illness, He had a very 
extraordinary genius for astronomy, which 
he cultivated through life ; for more than 
40 years he was a computer of the Nawii- 
cal Ephemeris. He was greatly esteemed 
for his integrity, and modesty, by every 
scieutific man who was persovally ac- 
quainted with him, or with whom he had 
been connected, particularly by the late 
Astronomer Royal (Dr. Maskelyne), who 
valued him much, and who, in relation to 
the Nautical Ephemeris, was in constaut 
correspondence with him for nearly balf 
a century; and also by Dr. Charles Hut- 
ton, by whom he was for many years em- 
ployed as an assistant in making the cus- 
tomary calculations for Moore’s and the 
other Almanacks published by the Com- 
pany of Stationers. 








A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 


FROM DECEMBER 14, 1819, 


TO DECEMBER 12, 1820. 








, Males... 11993 In all : Males... 9794 In all 
Christened § Females 11165 ¢ 25,158 | Buriea ; Females 9554 ' 19,348 
Whereof have died, | 5 and 10 87|40 and 50 2069] 80 and 90 662 
under 2 years 4758 | 10 and 20 667 50 and 60 1878 / 90 and 100 119 
Between 2 and 20 and 30 =1484 | 60 and 7 1632; 100 2}102 1 
5 years 1975 | 30 and 40 2006] 70 and 80 1208]1010]103 0 
Increased in the Burials this Year 120. 

DISEASES. Harmorrbage ......000..000. 85, VENETER .000. cccccccnsccees ll 
ADSCETD  ..00.000008 seeeeeeeee90/ Hooping Cough ...........794/Worms...... eceuincceatanane 18 
Apoplexy and Suddenly 235/[nflammation ............1247 
BRAREBD .ccccccdeccesesscoces 702|Inflammation of the Li- Total of Diseases...19098 
Redridden ...........++ evceeees OT Wi acatbless coccpenscccsees 66 
COROSF ...ccrecessecceee pobeced SOTORID wis ocesccvsccanes 200823 CASUALTIES. 
Childbed  .......cc.seeeeeee 208) Jaundice ..... eccencssenccaned a Seeccecce 288 
Consumption ..... seoveee 3959) Jaw locked.......0:secesesereeel|Choked .....006 evecececccooess 
Convulsions........... I 120) Drowned ........0.ceceressees 96 
COUP ecerccccvoreccceccees 104| Miscarriage ........cccsscees 3|Excessive Drinking ......... g 
Diabetes  .......ccccccceeceeee] | MOrtification,.......c.c0000 VWi Executed * ....ccccccceceeees 10 
Diarrhoea .......cccsesesseeses 9/Old Age and Debility ..2220)Found Dead ..............00+ 5 
DTOPsy ..ccccecccsecseee eee 91/ Palsy ... socccscccsecesel TO/Fractured .....00ee secceccecses 2 
Dropsy in the Brain ......332|Rheumatism ..... pececseoes 10) Frightened,...........0005+ coool 
Dropsy in the Chest ...... TOR aPtare scccccccsscsccossccce DROME acc cdcccvsccceccccencansel 
Dysentery .........0008. ereeeeeO|Scrophula ......:seceesseeeeeee | Killed by Falls and seve- 
Epilepsy ......- cocccscccceses MSM POR ....cccccccscecece 792} ral other Accidents......78 
Eruptive Diseases .........12/Sore Throat and Quinsey..15]/Murdered ..... seeveceeceseeees 1 
Erysipelas, or St. Antho- {Spasm .............. soscutenal MGB enh! «000 decctei ccs tedsubte 1 

MY’S Fire .....0..eeeeeeeeee 1 SStillborn........00 evsesceceeT QOStrangled ..... woecdevcccecees 2 
BOUEP. occcscccccccccccccsces 1109)Stone.......... scevecescecscese 18) Suffocated ........ 106 seecerees 7 
Fever, (Typhu) ecovecceseos 47|Stoppage in the Stomach...8|Suicides ..............+. se! 
a Ee S}Suddenly ............ eccceee 248 —_— 
PIER scdsscccescece pooedanivenel 6 aoe weecvoustsecebicede 409 Total of Casualties. ;.250 
GORE .. ccecreccdsceccccstee pie WOUUID. cicscoccciveccevccseet NO _ 








* There have been Executed in London and the County of Surrey 38; of which 
number 10 only have been reported to be Buried within the Bills of Mortality. 
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Eel, extraordinary size of one 78 
Egypt, antiquarian researches in 63. 
state of religion in 291 : 
Egyptian Mummy, description of 350 

Elagabulus, bust of, at Paris 214 

Electrica iBattery, invented 62 


penalty for 
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Electricity, new theory of 253 
Elizabeth, inquiry respecting her 
visit to Chiswick in 1601 290. an- 
swer 487 
Epic a ee remarks on 18 
Erdeswick, Samson, account of 236 
Esther, etymology of 2 


Euripides, anecdote of 33, 34. statue of, 
at Paris 133 

Euterpe, statue of, at Paris 133 

Erecutors, troublesome duties of 518 

Exeter Cathedral, ancient tombs in 446 

Exeter College, Oxford, account of 205 

Exton, in Rutland, fetes at 102 

Fanaticism, spirit of 628 

Farmers, distress of 78 

Ferguson, James, death of 280 

Ferrar, Thomas, who? 98 

Fielding, W. memoir of 374 

Fire, perpetual, noticed 351 

Fires, at Cork 77. Maidstone ib. Dock- 
head 8!. Bucks 173. Mile End 175. 
Newington 176. Southwick 269. York 
367. Lynn 460. Wooton House id. Rat- 
cliffe Highway 461. Drury-lane 462. 
Kirkby-Lonsdale 558. Wardour-street 
559. Bath Assembly-rooms 631 

Fire Insurance Companies, duty pail by 83 

Fishery, bad success of 78 

Fleet Prison, persons confined in 367 

Fletcher, Mr. seditious placards of 368 

Fortunate Youth, noticed 77 

Fortune, statue of, found 543 

Fortune Teller, noticed 26 

Fountains Abbey, present state of 210 

France, intelligence from 74, 169, 265, 
363, 458, 628. poets of 56. tour 
through, in 1818, 28, 129, 314,541, 593 

Frankfort, visit to 596 

Franklin, Lieut. his N.W. expedition 3¢: 

Frederick, King of Prussia, letter of 294 

French, Col. court-martial on 367 

Fry, Mrs. character 194. benevolence 461 

Funerais, puipit-cloth at, right of pro- 
perty in 35, 126, 198 

Gainsborough, Earl, fetes of 102 

Gainsborough, Thomas, notice of 141 

Galvanism, new theory of 253. magnet- 
izing influence of 544 

Garter, Knights of, institution of 520 

George ITI. original letter of 101 

George III. Mrs. H. Moore’s character of 
99. anecdotes of 213. state coach 
of 400 

Georgian Version of the Scriptures 445 

. German Antiquities, account of 63 

Germany, intelligence from 76, 364, 
459, 557, 628. clergy of 240. tour 
through in 1818, 513, 593 

Glasgow, executions at for treason 268 

Gloucester, boundaries inquired after, 2. 
ancient painting at 253 

Godwin, Mrs. charitable bequests of 269 

Gold, on the alleged prices of 318, om 
the value of 496 

Gold Coin, remarks on 391 

Goldsmith, 
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Goldsmith, Oliver, celebration of bis 
birthday 444, 618. monument for 
proposed 619. biographical notices 
of 620. letter from 623. 

Gorges, Edward, inquiry respecting 2 

Gothie Architecture, Heraldic origin 199 

Gould, Nath. benefactions of 380 

Gracchus, Tiberius, anecdotes of 403 

Grace, remarks on 325 

Graduates, ordination of 21 

Grandeur, remarks on 325 

Grattan, Mr. character of 69 

Grécourt, J. B. J. W. memoir of 56 

Greece, intelligence from, 365, 459. 
state of literature in 348 

Greek city, discovery of 63 

Greek versification, remark on 194 

Greene, Dr. notice of 115. vindicated 307 

Greenwood, Joseph, death of 637 

Grenier, M. assassination attempted 633 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, notice of 82, 390 

Grove, Serj. descendants of ? 194 

‘ Grummitt, L. anecdote of 637 

Gruninger, bis Boethius and Virgil 218 

Guildhall Chapel, London, described 116 

Gwydir, Lord, funeral of 381 

Hadleigh, history of, suggested 323 

Half-crowns, new, issue of 462 

Hail, Jacob, wotice of 257 

Hanway, Jonas, work of noticed 482 

“* Happy Dick,” song of, noticed 102, 
290. account of, id. 

Harris, Thomas, death of 374 

Harrow School Speeches, account of 39 

Harwood, Sir Edward, notice of 98 

Hatsell, John, memoir of 372 

Hay, damaged, salt a remedy for 78 

Hayley, William, death and memoir 469 

Hemskerk, Egbert, notice of 140 

Henry VII, Aune Boleyn’s Letter to 32 

Herculaneum MSS. unrolling of 349 

Hercules, statue of, at Paris 215 

Hermeskeyl, visit to 513 

Herring, R. death and character 574 

Heywood, John, notice of 506 

Hindu Caves, account of 252 

Hippocrates, curious advice of 399 

Historic Relation,extent 22,229, 324,403 

Hogarth, William, notice of 141. his 
monument of Taylor 555 

Homer, estimation of 34 

Hood, Black, alteration suggested 194 

Hood, Robin, account of 507 

Horn Fair, origin of 323 

Houseless Poor, provision for 633 

Hungerford, Waiter, epitaph on 583 

Huntington Farm, Hereford, noticed 418 

Hurlston, John, wotice of 608 

Hydraulics, extraordinary power 157 

Hydraulic Ram, invention of 553 

Hydrophobia, cure for, 255. melancholy 
ease of 573 

Hygeia, statue of, at Paris 214 

Jeeiand, languages of 60 

Icelandic Literary Society, Report 60 

Infant, epitaph on, by Coleridge, no- 
ticed 2 
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Illuminations, in. London, on aceount of 


the Queen 462 
Indian Chief, anecdote of 399° 
Indices Prohibitorii of the Roman 


Church, remarks on 118. \mistate- 
ment noticed 397 
Inglis,SirHugh, death and character 277 
Inny, River, notice of 623 
Insanity, observations on 528 
Ireland, remarks on the peasantry of 
139. on the peerage of 386 
Frishman, poor, characteristic letter 413 
Iron Coffins, on the right of interring in 
174. judgment respecting 419 
Italy, intelligence from 74, 170, 266, 
363, 458, 556 
Ivinghoe, manor of, noticed 326, 417 
Ivory Paper, description of 62 
James I. anecdote of 399 
Jeffrey, Francis, installation of as Lord 
Rector to the Glasgow University 631 
Jenyns, Soame, notice of 386 
Jerusalem, Picture of Queen’s entry 155 
Jervis, Rev. J. death and character 468 
Jesus College, Oxford, account of 206 
Jones, Richard, notice of 290 
Jowett’s Report to the Bible Society 291 
Julia, dau. of Augustus, statue of at 
Paris 134. anecdotes of 398 
Jupiter Ammon, visit to 157 
statue of at Paris 215 
Juvenile depravity, remarks on 10. 
nishment of 26 
Kellerman, Marshal, death of 285 
Ketilewell, J... death and character 375 
Kirby Stephen School, Westmoreland, 
competition for the mastership 21 
Kirkwall, Visc. death of 565 
Kirn, visit to 514, 593 
Kirton, Vicar of, to his Parishioners 600 
Kissing, origin of 602 
Knatchbull, Sir Edward, character 114 
Kneller, sir Godfrey, notice of 141 
Knighthood, on the institution of 516 
Knights of the Garter instituted 520 
cnild Court, co. Hereford, account 297 
Kreutzuach, visit to 574 
Kruskline, David, lunacy of 270 
Lady Oak, notice of 202 
Lalande, natural curiosities of 556 
Lane, Mrs. Jane, notice of 608 
Languages, number of 622 
Lascelles, Mr. on Gothic Architecture 199 
Latin Manuscripts discovered 157 
Latin versification, remark on 194 
Leghorn, epitaphs at 328 
Lely, Sic Peter, notice of 141 
Libels, seditious, trials for 461 
Libraries, on the establishment of 617 
Lincoln, Library at 617 
Lincoln College, Oxford, account of 206 
Lingar, Serj. ancient monument of 488 
Literature, Oriental, progress of 445 
Royal Society of 444 
Lithography, patent press for 156, 
rections for 447. 
Liverpool, new market at 78 
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' Divings, right of presentation to 37 


Locke, Mr. writings of 102 
rds, origin of 693 
»election of Lord Mayor 361. 
Addresses of Aldermen and Common 
Council 570 
London Churches, Architecture of 127 
London Worthies, account of 390 
Longitude, Wronsky's theory of 62. Al- 
manack for discovering 155 
Lopez, Sir M. release of 269 
Lord Mayor of London, election of 367 
Love, remarks on 241 
Lucian, account of 42 
Lucretius, Poems of, critical remarks on 
17, 135, 207, 309 
Lutheran Churches, remarks on 239 
Lyne, Hannibal, talents in Painting 304 
Macdonald, Col. remarks on the North 
West Magnetic Pole 483 
Machine for crossing rivers 352. for 
sweeping streets 447 


Magdalen Hali, Oxford, account of 297. 


discipline of 307 

Magnet, properties of the 158 

Magnetic Pole, remarks on 483 

Magnetizing influence of Galvanism 544 

Maid, Old, thermometer of 606 

Maimsbury, Earl of, memoir of 466 

Manchester, ancient Wall found at 350 

Margaret de Valois, anecdotes of 24 

Margate, Royal Sea-bathing Infirmary 
at 198. funds of 424 

Marie Antoinette, Monument of 9 

Markets, prices of 95, 191,287, 383, 479, 
575 

Marriages, cases of nullity in, 132, 488 

Marsh's “* Comparative View,” noticed 15 

Marston, North, Bucks, acc. of 490, 580 

M' Avoy, Miss M. death of 281 

Mayence, description of 594 

Medical Prize Question 445 

Melville Island, discovery of 546 

Memnon, statue of 543’ 

Mercury, statue of, found 543 

Mercury Enagonios, statue at Paris 216 

Meridian, measurement of the 255 

Mermaid, arrival of, in London 631 

Merton College, Oxford, account of 298 

Messina, account of 105 

Metals, precious, alleged price of 318 

Meteoric Stone, account of a 159 

Meteorological Table, 94, 190, 286, 382, 
478, 574 

Miller, Joe, particulars of, inquired for 
194, epitaph on 327, 487. account 
of 328 

Mithras, bas-relief at Paris 134 

“ Mestus, Sorrows of,” noticed 225 

“ Monastery, The,” remarks on 320, 
defence of 592 

Montimedy, visit to 316 

More, Mrs, character of George III. 99 

Morrin, T. murder of 366 

Morro d’ Arrara, description of 143 

Mortality, Bill of, 95, 191, 287, 383, 479, 
575, 640 

Moscow, University of 61 


we Trees, planting recommended 

55 

Murray, Dr. J. death 185. character 186 

Muse, Bust of a, at Paris 133 

Naidi, M. disastrous death of. 573. 

Names, on the origin of 296, 422 

Naples, intelligence from 75, 628. re- 
volution in 74, 170. disturbed state 
of 267. Letter to the king of 629 

National School Society, Anniversary 80 

Natural History, Prize Question in 445 

Nebulous appearance noticed 296 

Nereids, bas-reliefs of, at Paris 133 

Netherlands, intelligence from 363 

New College, Oxford, account of 298 

Vewcome, Abp. Biblical researches 221 

New Inn Hail, Oxford, ace. of 394 

Newnham Priory, co. Bedford 98 

Newport Pagneil, Bucks, noticed 125 

Norman, John, death of 638 

North, Bp. Brownlow, memoir 183 

North Marston, Bucks, acc. of 490, 580 

North-West Expedition, progress of 366. 
interesting account of 463, 545 

North West Land Expedition, ace. 269 

North-West Magnetic Pole,remarks 483 

North-West Passage, various attempts 
to discover 549. account of Davis's 
voyages to 550 

Northampton, Antiquities in 253 

Northumberland, Duchess, will of 380 

Norton, Baron Fletcher, death of 85 

Norway, language of 60 

Norwich Cathedral, remarks on 397 

Nymph, statue of a, at Paris 133 

Ohberstein, visit to 513 

O' Brien, Edw. death and memoir 566 

Old Maid's Thermometer 606 

Oporto, insurrection at 266 

Organic Remains discovered 544 

Oriel College, Oxford, ace. of 299 

Oriental Literature, progress 445, 622 

Ormonde, Marq. death and memoir 182 

Ossian’s Poems, discovery of 157 

Oxford, Convocation at 77 

Oxford University, Chancellor's armorial 
insignia 98. loyal address to the 
king 560. account of the Colleges and 
Halls 203, 297, 394 

Oxfordshire Compendium of History 
202, 297, 394, 497, 584. eminent na- 
tives of 500 

Pace, John, notice of 410 

Pains and Penalties Bill, copy of 79. 
Report brought up 262. proceedings 
on 357, 363, 451. See Caroline. 

Painter, self taught 304 

Palin, John, arrest of, for treason 463 

Paima la Nuova, notice of 105 

Panathenea, bas-relief of, at Paris 214 

Pancras, National School founded 176 

Parga, debate respecting 166 

Paris, visit to 29. ancient Sculptures 
at 133, 214. treasonable plot disco- 
vered 265. catacombs at 314. Athe- 
nzum of 622. 

Paris, Matthew, translation, noticed 509 

Parliament, proceedings in 67, 163, 259, 

355, 
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355, 451,556. Queen’s Messages to 
68,73. prorogation of 457. 
Parson, explanation of 387 
Posiphae, bas-relief of, at Paris 133 
Pearce, Dr. Wm. death of 466 
Pearce, Nath. memoir of 568 
Peas, burnt, fine for selling 81 
Peele, G. ace. of 590. anecdotes of 591 
Pelham Arms, on the buckle in 416 
Pembroke College, Oxford, acc. of 298 
Pendrill, family of 607 
Pennington, Isaac, notice of 390 
Pergami. See Bergami. 
Persia, Christianity in 460 
Pews, in Churches, right of property in 
206, 290, 423. 
Philology, remarks on 23 
Phillips, Sir R. on electricity 253 
Phipps, T. P. death and character 279 
Phipps, W- his success with the diving 
bell 62 
Physic, humorous remarks on 604 
Picton’s Monument in St. Paul’s, deserip- 
tion of 368. true explanation of 486 
Pinder, Mr. Deputy, death of 471 
Pisistratus, notice of 210 
Pittacus, anecdote of 304 
Plays, licentiousness of 194 
Ploughs, new -invented 352, 553 
Pointed Arch, explanation of 142, 
versality of 199 
Poisons, vegetable, antidote for 255 
Poland, intelligence from 459 
Pollock, Lady Crawford, death of 281 
Polwheile’s “* Local Attachment,” varia- 
tions in 123 
Pompeii, excavations at 253 
Pompey’s Pillar, inscription on 446 
Pontefract,co. York, account of 226, 301 
Pont Neuf, in Paris, noticed 28 
Poor, on the education of 165. employ- 
ment of 424, provision for the bouse- 
less 633 
Poor Rates, on the reduction of 442 
Pope, Poems of, critical remarks on 17, 
135, 207, 308. Bowles’s edition 488 
Popham, Sir Home Riggs, memoir of 
974. will of 382 
Population of Great Britain, statement 
respecting 626. plan for ascertain- 
ing 627 
Port Louis, description of 312. 
cavern at 405 
Porter, quantity brewed in London 81 
Portugal, intelligence from 266, 363, 
458,556. account of the Revolution 
in 1640, 175. insurrection at 266,493 
Posidonius, statue of, at Paris 215 
Post, rapid conveyance of 82 
Potatoe-diet, remarks on 139 
Prisoners, unruly conduct of 27 
Protography, or art of primitive writ- 
ing, invention of 351 
Publie Assemblies, turbulence of 243 
Puipit Cloth, right of property in 35, 
126, 198 
Pupienus, bust of, at Paris 214 
Queen Caroline. See Caroline, Queen. 
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Queens, illustrious, account of 603 
Queen's College, Oxford, account of 299 
Quin, Thomas, death and character 568 
Ranelagh, Viscount, death of 85 
Raskelf Church, arms and epitaphs in 390 
Redman, Elizabeth, inquiry respecting 
514 
Regalia of Scotland, account of 31 
Revenue, statement respeeting 71, 82 
Rheims, visit to 132, 314 
Richardson, Rev. Dr. Wm. death of 88 
Rio de Janeiro, descriptive account of 
195, 305, 492. intelligence from 630 
Rivers, machine for crossing 352 
Rix, Nathaniel, death and memoir 375 
Robin Hood, account of 507 
Robson, Stephen, inquired for 2 
Roden, Earl of, death of 85 
Roigny’s Terence, notice of 219 
Roman Antiquities, account of 63 
Roman Church, Indices Prohibitorii, re- 
marks on 118 397 
Roman Eagle discovered 544 
Rose, right hon. George, epitaph on 366 
Rose and Crown, Stoke Newington, ac- 
count of 389 
Rousseau, Jean Jaques, Letter to 294 
R ir of 569 
Royal Academy, proceedings of 552 
Royal Family, Delany’s Anecdotes of 7 
Royal Kent School, establishment 368 
Royal Society, proceedings of 544 
Runic Inscriptions, notice of 60 
Russel, Sir W. Queen Elizabeth's visit to 
290, 487 
Russia, intelligence from 171, 267, 365 
Sagas of Iceland, notice of 60 
St, Agatha, in Italy, noticed 105 
St. Alban’s, remarks on 331, 428 
St. Alban’s Hail, Oxford, acc. of 394 
St. Barbe, Sir John, monument of, 209 
St. Bartholomew’ s, massacre of 35. coin 
struck on 392 
St. Catharine's Church Tower, remarks 
on 113. architecture of 294. repairs 
of 502 
St. Cloud, visit to 129 
St. George's Fields, depravity of 632 
St John’s College, Oxford, acc. of 299 
St. Mary-le-Bow Church, London, ace. 
of $23. steeple rebuilt 294 
St. Mary Magdalen Hali, Oxford 394 
St. Paul, H. H. death of 469 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the neglected 
state of 126, 222 
Salutation, various modes of 597 
Saving Banks, advantages of 231 
Schools, statement respecting 165 
Scipio Africanus, anecdote of 403 
Scogan, Henry, notice of 494 
Scogan, John, account of 408, 495. anec- 
dotes of 409. epitaph on 593 
Scriptures, on the received translation of 
111, 219. extensive circulation of 291. 
Georgian version 445 
Sculptures, Ancient, in the Royal Ma- 
seum at Paris 133, 214 
Scylla, description of 105 
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Sea Bathing Infirmary, Margate, pro- 
ceedings of 198. funds of 424 

Sedition, trials-for 174, 270 

Seditious Placards, noticed 386 

Selby Estate, notice of 386 

Seniis, visit to 131 

Seward, Mrs. poem of, noticed 233 

Shakspeare, passages in, noticed 321 

Sharp, Granville, memoir of 338 

Thomas, notice of 338 

Sharpe, Dr. Leonell, inscription on 16 

Sheffield, Lord, report on wool 516 

Sicily, revolution in 170 

Siderography, invention of 351] 

Silver, on the alleged prices of 318 

Silver Coin, remarks on 391 

Simpson, John, monument, noticed 303 

Sirocco, description of 107 

Smith, George, notice of 141 

Smoke, consimption of 80 

Snake, enormous one 77 

Snow, Red, explanation of 158 

Sobernheim, visit to 593 

Sommers, Wiil. anecdotes of 409, 410 

Sompting, Sussex, description of 122 

Soul, on the [mmortality of 309, 423 

Soups, explanatory remarks on 344 

Southern Continent, discovery of 267 

Spain, intelligence from 74, 169, 265, 
363,458, 556, 628. meeting of the 
Cortes 169. See Cortes. progress of lite- 
rature in 445 

Spartan, anecdote of a 34 

Spencer, Hon. Capt. death of stated 187. 
death contradicted 286 

Statistics of Great Britain 626 

Statues, antique, found 543 

Staveley, co, Derby, account of 577, 578 

Stenay, visit to 316 

Steevens, G. Poems of, inquired for 386 

Stevens, Sachevereil, inquired for 2 

Stirling, executions for treason at 269 

Stocks, prices 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 576 

Stoke Newington, account of 238. Rose 
and Crown Inn at 389 

Stony Stratford, notices of 321, 510 

Storms, remarkable 612 

Strathmore, Ear| of, death of 85 

Stuart, Dr. reward granted to 60 

Sublimity, remarks on 325 

Sun, remarkable eclipse of 254 

Surnames, on the origin of 295, 422 

Surrogates, caution to, on Marriages 488 

Sweden, language of 60 

Swings, danger of 9 

Switzerland, intelligence from 171, 459 

Tallien, J. L, death 477. anecdote of 636 

Tarleton, Richard, account of 590 

Taunton, Grammar School at 366 

Taylor, Bp. notice of 194 

Temple, Circular Church, monuments 503 

Temple, Sir Wm. notice of 98 

Terence, Roigny’s edition of 219 

Terence’s Phormio, representation of 541 

Theatrical Register, 82, 176, 271, 463, 
561, 633 





Thignoville, Wm. de, notice of 504 

Th d, March 8S, death 285, 564 

Thornhill, Sir J. notice of 140 

Thunder-storm, terrible effects of 173,176 

Tiherius Gracchus, anecdote of 403 

Timbuctoo, commerce of 534 

Tinkler, Capt. R. death of 282 

Tombs, antient 446 

** To-morrow,” stanzas of, noticed 98 

Tooke, Rev. W. death and memvir 466 

Tphon, tomb of, discovered 543 

Trade, Foreign,ParliamentaryReport 264 

Trafalgar Ship, launch of 172 

Trajan, bust of, at Paris 216 

Treason, trials for 78, 173. 
for 269 

Treves, visit to 510 

Tring, manor of, noticed 326, 417 

Trinity College, Cambridge, discipline of 
405, 502 
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See - Oxford, account of 230 

Troppau, meeting of Sovereigns at 459, 
557, 628. account of 557 

Trusier, Dr. John, memoir of 89, anee- 
dotes of 121 

Tuffen, J. F. death of 374 

Turkey, intelligence from 267, 629 

Turile Soup, remarks on 344 

Tutonague Piece, notice of 386 

Typographical Antiquities, account of 216 

Tythes, Compositions for 132 

University College, Oxford, ace. of 230 

Urchfont House, co. Wilts, acc, of 301 

Vaccination, benefits of 559 

Valerius Maximus, anecdotes from 33, 
303, 402. remark on 482 

Vandyck, portrait of, noticed 386 

Venius, a Dutch painter, notice of 223 

Versailles, visit to 129 

Vessel, Patent, description of 62 

Vienna, Temple at 63 

Viper, extraordinary one 72 

Virgil, Gruninger’s edition of 212 

Vitellius, bust of, at Paris 133 

Voltaire, house at Paris closed ? 296 

Vouziers, visit to 316 

Wadham College, Oxford, ace. of 230 

Wages, to be paid in money only 22 

Waits, Antient Society of at Westmin- 
ster 632 

Wassailing, co. Hereford, custom of 418 

Watch, new-invented 62 

Water, compressibility of 157 

Wayland, Rev. D. S. Address to his Pa- 
rishioners 600 

Well, ancient, discovered 350 

Wellingborough Church, ancient monu- 
ment in 488 

Wellington, Duke of, Letter of 293 

Weish Bards, meetings of 270, 400 

Welshman, honesty of 270 

West Indies, intelligence from 76, 557 

Westminster, Ancient Waits of 632 

Westminster School, notice of 98. an- 
cient custom of 419. Phormio of Te- 
rence acted at 541. Prologue #6. Epi- 

logue 
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logue 542 
Wharton, Robert, monument to 48 
W heble, J. death of 286. memoir of 471 
Whitaker, Dr. merits of 402 
White, Frances, account of 2 
W hitgreaves, Thomas, notice of 608 
W ilcockson, G. account of 2 
W iiding, Rev. R. death and character 91 
W iilis, Browne, lines on, author of ? 290 
WF ills, on the executors to 518 
Winchester and Hursley, epitaphs at 231 
Windsor, new Church at 270 
Wine, etymology and history 411. art 
of making 412. various names of 413 
Wing, manor of, noticed 326, 417 
Wolferstan, Samuel Pipe, memoir of 277 
Wolseley, Sir C. erased from the Magis- 
tracy 78. trial of for sedition 173 
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Women, illustrious, account of 603 

Wood, Anthony %, assumed letter of 601 

Wood, Capt. memoir of 89 

Wool, machine for 62. impolicy of tax 
on 516 

Worcester College, Oxford, ace. of 231 

ea Biography, extracts from 

OT 

Wronkshy’s Theory of Longitude 62 

Wynn, Sit W. W. generosity of 461 

York, Duchess, death and memoir 181 

Yorkshire, Tour in 226, 301 

Young, Mrs. notice of 324 

Paul, inquired for 2 

Professor, death of 567 

Zagori, College at 61 

Zeuxis, anecdote of 34 : 

Zenophanes, anecdote of 34 
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Abbot, a Novel 433 

Adamson, J. Life of Camoens 517 

Aldis, C.on Glandular Diseases 442 

Allen Rev.M.Lectures onChristianity 536 

America, with other Poems 440 

Annual Register 144 

Appleton, Miss, Early Education 613 

Arithmetic, Introduction to 616 

Athenian Oracle, abridged 241 

Bailbrook House Association, acc. of 51 

Barlace, J.G. Progress of Knowledge 611 

Bartlett, J. M. Emigrant’s Return 615 

Bell, H. N. Huntingdon Peerage 513 

Belsham, Rev. T. Sermon by 147 

Bennet, R. Moral Poems 615 

Benson, Rev. C. Life of Christ 47 

Biographia Curiosa 339 

Birds on the Wing, a Tale 250 

Blinkinsop, Dr. V. Tentamen 616 

Bonaparte, Louis, Historical Documents 
on Government of Holland 339, 535 

Booker, Dr. L. Sermons by 247 

Bouilly, J. N. Les Jeunes Femmes 442 

Brazil, Travels in 143 

Bristol, address to the Inhabitants 442 

Brougham, Mr. Letter to 441 

Brown, J. Legitimacy, a Poem 440 

Bull, John, History of 151 

Burrows, Dr. on Insanity 519 

Butler, Dr. Letter to Mr. Brougham 441 

Camoens, Luis de, Life of 517 

Canning, Right Hon. G. Letter to 150 

Carrington, Sir E. C on Public Assem- 
blies 242 

Chambers, J. Worcestershire Biography 
607, 609 

Chambers, R. Arithmetic 616 

Cheltenham Mail Bag 440 

Chemistry, Catechism of 539 

Christ, Inquiry into the Life of 47 

Christian Religion, Lectures on 536 

Christianity, Divine Origin of 433 





Clerical Vestments,. necessity of order 
in 439 

Coinage, Annals of the 233, 333, 430 

Collier, J. P. Poetical Decameron 54 

Colton, Rev. C. C. Lacon 248 

Consolation, Tour in Search of 531 

Coronations, Claims at 241 

Court News 613 

Cowper, #’m. Poems by 346 

Crisis, or Patriotism explained 250 

Dailas, R. C Sir Francis Darrell 529 

Darrell, Sir Francis, a Novel 529 

Decameron, Poetical 54 

Deist, admouitory Letter to 614 

Delany, Mrs. Letters from 240 

Dissenters, Address to 441 

Domeier, Mad. description of Paris 533 

Drawings and Sketches, notices of 139 

Duddon, River, and other Poems 344 

LDugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum 425 

Durham, Visitations of 45, 250 

Early Education 613 

Easton, W. \ustruction of the Young 536 

Emigrant’s Return, a Ballad 615 

England, Progress of Knowledge in 611 

Everett's Letters, strictures on 536 

Eynesbury and St. Neot’s, Hist. of 329 

Fancy's Wreath 346 

Faulkner, T. History of Kensington 43 

Favell, S. speech of 151 

Femmes, les Jeunes 442 

Flax and Hemp, on Employment from 
245 

Flower, W. Visitation of Durham 45 

France, Stories from the History 153 

French Literature, Chefs d’CEuvres of 56 

George III. bis Court and Family 246 

Germany, &c. View of 239 
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Hett, Rev. W. Sermons by 47. Sermoni 
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Hoare’s Memoirs of Granville Sharp 337 

Hodgson, Rev. F. Sacred Leisure 614 

Hogg, J. Winter Evening Tales 611 

Holland, on the Government of 339, 535 

Hombergh, H. History of John Bull 151 

Hone’s Political Tracts 340 

Horace, specimen of a Version of 250 

Horne, Rev. T. H. Trinity defended 145 

Hughes. Rev. G.Sermon by 336 

Huntingdon Peerage 513 

Insanity, inquiry respecting 519 

Irving, Dr. Catechisms of Chemistry 539 

Jaceb, W. View of Germany, &c. 239 

Jackson, J.G. Ace. of Timbuctoo, &c. 534 

Johnson, J. on the Poor Rates 442 

Julia Alpinula, a Poem 437 

Kensington, History of 43 

Lacon : or many things in few words 248 

Ladies’ Association, account of 51 

Lascelles, R. on Gothic Architecture 141 

Law, Dr. Charge to the Clergy 335 

Lees, Sir Harcourt, The Crisis 250 

Legitimacy, a Poem 440 

Lucian of Samosaia, translation vf 41 

M‘ Diarmid, J. Cowper’s Poems 346 

Malden, Dr. on the Cow Pox 616 

Margate, Picture of 47 

Mazximilian’s Travels in Brazil 143 

Means of doing Good 613 

Medals, National, acc. of 59, 514 

Methodism indefensible 536 

Mestus, Sorrows of 49 

Monasticon Anglicanum 425 

Mudie, J. National Medals 59, 514 

Mystery of Forty Years 537 

Napoleon's System of Education 152 

Oulton, W. C. Picture of Margate 47 

Paris, Appendix to Descriptions of 533 

Parker, Miss, Birds on the Wing 250 

Parnell, W. Letter from 137 

Philipson, N. J. Visitation of Durham 45 

Platt’s Rev. J. Letters to a Deist 614 

Plumire, Rev. J. Sermon by 337 

Poems, original and Moral 615 

Poor Rates, Address on 442 

Public Assemblies, on the Law of 242 

Rashleigh, J.C. Letter to Mr. Can- 
ning 150 

Rector’s Memorandum Book 154, 613 

Regality, Glory of 57 

Religion, a Poem 148 

Retreat, a Tale 436 

Reveley, H. notices of Drawings 139 

River Duddon, and other Poems 344 
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Roads, English, Improvement of 530 

Robinson’s History of Stoke Newing- 
ton 238 , . 

Rochester Diocese, Dr. Law’s Charge 335 

Rome, Infant King of, Education for 153 

‘Three Months passed in the Moun- 
tains East of 609 

Royal Family, Anecdotes of 240 

Ruding, Rev. Rogers, Annals of Coinage 
233, 333, 430 

Sacred Leisure, Poems 614 

St. Loy, Legend of 60, 443, 530 

Sermoni Propriora 145 

Sermons 55. by Hett 47. Skurray 146, 
Belsham 147. Booker 247. Stedman 
336. Hughes 336. Plumtree 337. 
Snowden 432 

Larnwara Aiavontixa 50 

Sharp, Granville, Memoirs of 337 

Sheppard, J. Duty of Christians 49 

Skurray, F. Sermon by 146 

Snape, Rev. W. Sorrows of Mcestus 49 

Snowden, Rev. W. Sermons by 432 

Saeculomastix, a Poem 52 

Sponsors, on Parents acting as 614 

Staffordshire, Erdeswick’s Survey of 
236 

Stedman, J. Sermon by 336 

Stevens, J. L. Fancy’s Wreath 346 

Stoke Newington, History of 238 

Sun, a Poem 616 

Syntax, Dr.in Search of Consolation 531 

Taylor, A. Glory of Regality 57 

Thackwell, P. Poems by 147 

Thornton Abbey, Accouut of 439 

Timbuctoo and Houssa, Account of 534 

Time’s Telescope for 1821 347, 538 

Tooke, Rev. #. Lucian of Samosata 41 

Trinity, Doctrine of, defended 145 

Valdimar, a tale 250 

Vaudracour and Julia 344 

Verulam and St. Alban’s, History 331, 427 

Victoria, a Poem 148 

War, duty of Christians in 49 

Webb, Cornelius, Sonnets by 148 

Wiffen, J. H. Julia Alpinula 437 

Windsor, Visit to, a Poem 148 

Winter Evening Tales 611 

Wiz, Rev. S. Address to Dissenters 441 

Woburn, History of 45 

Woman, Varieties in 149 

Worcestershire, Biography of 609 

Wordsworth, W. River Duddon, &c. 344 

Wrangham, F. Version of Horace 250. 
abridged Tracts of Dr. John Leland 
Leslie, Dr. Doddridge, Bp. Watson, 
Bp. Butler, Dr. Paley, Soame Jenyns, 
and Dr. Watts 441 

Youth, on the Religious Instruction of 
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Abbot, H. Views of Ruins of Rome 155 

Alfieri, Life and Writings of 443 

Allen, M. Lectures on Christianity 251 

Anti-scepticism 154 

Apocryphai Gospels and Epistles 60 

Arminius, Theological Works of 443 

Augustus, or the Ambitious Student 347 

Auston Park 444 

Automatical Camera Obscura 443 

Bagster’s Complete Angler 347 

Baker, G. History of Northampton 59 

Belzoni’s Antiquities of Egypt 251 

Bird, J. Machin, a Poem 540 

Bonney, Rev. H. K. notices of Fotherin- 
gay 59 

Booth, D. Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage 540. Morality of Human Na- 
ture ib. 

Bosset’s History of the Parguinotes 539 

Bowring, J.Translations from Russian 540 

Bridgens, R. Costumes of Italy, &e..155 

Britton’s Architecture of Britain 59 
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—— Oxford Cathedral 59 

Brodie, G. History of Britain 540 

Brooke, Rev. R, on Religious Liberty 251 

Brooke, H. Guide to the Stars 154 

Brookshaw, Horticultural Repository 154 

Brown, Dr. Philosophy of the Mind 251 

J. House of Brunswick 443 

7. Conchology of Britain 346 

Bucke’s Beauties of Nature 540 

Burckhardt, J. L. Travels in Syria 154 

Burnside, R.Tea-table Chat 443 

Byron, Lord, Doge of Venice 444 

Caillaud’s Antiquities of Egypt 251 

Calvert, Rev. 7. Sermons 154 

Canning, Mr. Epistle of 154 

Chalmers’s Works of Sir R. Blackmore 347 

Christian Parents, obligations of 347 

Clare, J. Poems by 444 

Clark, Rev. 7. Visits of Harearch 251 

Clarke’s History of Intolerance 540 

Clutterbuck’s History of Herts 59 

Cook, Dr. Life of Principal Hill 346 

Coronations, Claims at 59 

Coxe, Rev. W. private Correspondence of 
CharlesTalbot, Duke of Shrewsbury347 

Crucifix, exchanged for the Cross 347 

Davis, W. Bibliomaniac’s Library 443 

Defferrari's Selections of Italian Poetry 
540 

Delany, Mrs. Letters from 59 

Divorce Transactions, temp.Hen.VIII.154 

Dunbar’s Collectanea Minora 443 

Edinburgh, new Picture of 346 

Edmeston, J. Sacred Lyries 540 

Egan, P. Life in London 154 

Encyclopedia Londinensis, Vol.XVI1, 251 

Fables, Select, with cuts 251 

Faulkner, Dr. on the Plague 154 

Germany and Holland, Letters from 59 











Glassford, J. on Principles of Evidence 
346 


Godwin, on Population 251 
Gordon, Dr. Medical Jurisprudence 60 
Gourley, R. Acc. of Upper Canada 251 
Gregory, Dr. Duties of a Physician 154 
Guelph, History of the House of 539 
Hafley Church, History of 346 
Halbert, J. F. on Vaceination 154 
Haliton, G. Account of memorable Bat- 
tles 251 
Hardiman, J. History of Galway 347 
Harral, T. Hen. VIII. and Geo. 1V. 154 
Hart, on Insolvent Debtors’ Court 346 
Hariz, Dr. on Contagious Fever 59 
Hays’s Memoirs of celebrated Queens 443 
Heaven, First Day in 60 
Heber, Rev. R. Dr. Taylor’s Works 540 
Hedgeland, T. Lithographic Designs 154 
Hibbert, Dr. on Shetland Islands 346 
Hoare, Sir R. C. Ancient Wiltshire 443 
Horne, Rev. T. H. Study of Scriptures 251 
Hughes, Rev. J. Welsh Triads 540 
Hurwitz, H. Vindicie Hebraice 443 
Jamieson, A. Universal Science 540 
Jennings, J. Family Cyclopedia 347 
Johnstone's Grammar of Literature 155 
Kennilworth, a Romance 444 
Kerrigan's Navigator’s Guide 444 
King’s and Queen's College of Physicians, 
in Ireland, Transactions of 347 
Laurent, P, E. Classical Tour 347 
Lees, Sir Harcourt, Works of 444 
Leslie’s Geometrical Analysis 251 
Lindley, J. Digitalyem Monographiz 540 
Lingard’s History of England 251 
Liverpool, Earl, Letter to 154 
Lloyd, C. Thoughts in London 347 
Lonsdale Magazine, new Series 540 
Luccock, J. Notes on Rio de Janeiro 347 
Luchessini,Marq. RhenishConfederacy 59 
Mackenzie, Sir G. S. on Phrenology 346 
Macnally, Mrs. Eccentricity, a novel 252 
Mason, W. M. History of St. Patrick’s 
Collegiate Church, Dublin 251 
Maturin's Universe, a Poem 347 
Missions, Schools, &c. Epistle on 154 
Morrell's History of England 154 
Mozart, Handel, §c. Beauties of 347 
Nature, Book of, laid open 251 
Nature, Favourite of 541 
Naval and Military Exploits, Acc. of 155 
Nichols, J. Q. Eliz. Progresses 443 
——-- Q. Eliz. Entertainment at 
Harefield 443 
Nicholson, P. involution and Evolution 59 
Noble, J. Arabic Vocabulary 60 
Crme, Rev. W. Life of Dr. Owen 59 
Overton, J. on Books of Genesis, &c, 347 
Owen's Plan vindicated 59 
Oxlee, Rev. J. Sermon by 347 
Parr, HV. Philosophy of Painting 540 
Physi- 
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Porter, Sir R. K. Travels in Asia 251 

Pugin’s Gotbic Architecture 59 

Purton, T. Midland Flora 251 

Pye’s Account of Birmingham Hospital 
540 

Rector’s Memorandum Book 154 

Religious Education 443 

Richards, Rev. G. P. Sermons 59 

Robinson's Revolution of Mexico 540 

Rogers, Capt. Account of New South 
Shetland 540 

Rogers, W. G. Ornamental Sketches 347 

Rome in the 19th Century 346 

Ryan's Biographical Dictionary 540 

Sacred Hours 540 

Sale, G. Koran translated 540 

Sancroft, Abp. Life of 155 

Sandham, Miss, the Boy’s School 443 

Savage, J. History of Taunton 155 

Say, J. B. Lettres & M. Malthus 155 

Scheming, a novel 347 

School Prayer- Book 59 

Scraggs, on True and False Religion 347 

Second Advent 540 

Seine, Picturesque Tour of 252 

Sepulchral Mottoes 443 

Sibbes, Dr. Divine Meditations 346 


Smith, Dr. Forensic Medicine 540 

Smith's Practice of the Customs 540 

Snowden, Rev. W. Sermons 154 

Spain, Letters from 251 

Spiker, Dr. Travels in Gr. Britain 251 

Stevenson's Letters to a young Clergy- 
man 539 

Stewart's Sketches of the Highlands 443 

Sumner, Rev. J. B. Sermons by 539 

Surtees’s History of Durham 59 

Swan, J. Anatomical Preparations 347 

Swan, J. Morbid Affections of Nerves 60 

Syntax, Dr. in Search of a Wife 252 

Testament, New, Geography of 443 

Time's Telescope for 1821 347 

Towne, L. Farmer's Guide 540 

Traits and Trials, a novel 252 

Viellevieille, on Fellenberg’s Establish- 
ment 154 

Wages, Low, National Evils of 540 

Wallace, Capt. W. memoirs of 540 

Watts's Margate Steam-yacht Guide 59 

Wiiks, Persecution of French Protestants 
347 

Wilks's ChristianBiographical Dictionary 
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Woodley, Rev. G. Devonia 155 

World in Miniature 443 

Zodians, History of the 251 
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Ballymahon, a poem 623 

Barton, B. Lines to Dr. Drake 65 
Blamire, Miss, song by 16 
Bonaparte, song on 257 

Bow Church, lines on 257 

Bruno and Carlo, a Tale 353 
Camoens, Sonnet by 527 

Charades 64, 448, Answer 64 
Choice, The 554 

Conquest, Discovery better than 448 
Cottager, Happiness of 449 

Country Schoolmaster, aTale 147 
Discovery, better than Conquest 448 
Drake, Dr. Nathan, address to 65 
Eclipse of the Sun, Soliloquy on 256 
Edgeworth, Miss, Acrostic on 64 
Edmonton, Merry Devil of 160 
Eldon, Lord, eulogy on 554 
Enigma 354 

Epigram, by Sir T. Parkyns 555 


, Farewell, a Duet 615 


Friendship, Lines on 625 

Gisborne, Rev. Francis, eulogy on 625 

Goldsmith, O. Anniversary of 448 

Gothurst, Lines written at 554 

Graham, Rev.J. Epistle to Lieut. Ma- 
hon 66. anniversary of Oliver Gold- 
smith 448. Poem on Ballymahon 623 

Grief, Lines on 150 

Happiness, Choice of 554 

Harvest, Lines on 352 


Her I love, Stanzas to 555 

Heraud, J. A. Spirit’s Song 64. Merry 
Devil of Edmonton 160 

Hope, Force of 448 

Horace,Translations of, BookII. OdeX VI. 
450. Book III, Ode XIII. 256. Ode 
XXX. id. 

Hubert, Philip, Elegy on 162 

Humane Society, Hymn for 65 

Humber, lines written on the banks 354 

Idly Busy 448 

King Coal’s Levee 613 

Libertine, Warning of the 615 

Local Attachment, lines on 123 

Lothbroch, the Danish Robber 531 

Love's the lightest, lities on 352 

Mahon, Lieut. A. Epistle to 66 

Malachi, chap. iv. versified 450 

Milman, Mr. Poetry of 53 

Misfortune, lines written in 65 

Montgomery, Mr. Hymn by 65 

Morning, lines on 532 

Ox ford, lines on 202. University of 64 

Parkyns, Sir T. Epigram by 555 

Poets, Modern, lines on 53 

Polwhele’s Local Aitachment, extracts 
from 123 

Psaim CI. translation of 65 

Rome, description of 43 

Rose, The, lines on 66 


Rose and the Lily 64 
Skylark, 
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parte 257 

Sonnet 64. by Camoens 527. on leaving 
Winchester 555. on the Death of a 
Skylark 450 

Spirit's Song 64 

Staveley, Lines on the Pastor of 625 

Summer’s Evening, Lines on 54 

Sun, Eclipse of, Soliloquy on 256 

Syntax, Dr. Lines by 533 

Taylor, George, Epitaph on 555 

Terence’s Phormio, Prologue to, spoken 
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Watts, Mr. A. A. Address to 449 

Wiffen, J. H. Apostrophe to War 352. 
Address to Mr. Watts 449 
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Wrangham’s Translations of Horace 256 
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Abbott 283, 560 Angouleme, Duke 
Abdy 572 458 bis 
Abrahams 474 Annesley, C. 84, 572 
Ackland 261 M. A. 84 
Acland 73 Anson 187 
Acton 563 Anstruther 377 
Adam, F. J. 186.M. Anvill 272 

638. R.38,39 Appach 476 
Adams, C. 563, Sir Apsley 77 

F. 179 Arbuthnot 70 
Adamson 638 Archdal 180 
Addersfield 368 Archdall 465 
Addington 561 Archer 190 
Addison 44 Arden 455. E, C, 
Aderburg 622 465 
Adye 561 Arguelles 170 
Epinus 485 Arnold, Dr. 174. W. 
Aigen 83 81 
Airey 634 Arundel, Earl of 6 
Akenhead 477 Ashbridge 634 
Akenside 373 Ashbrook 464 
Albemarle 62 Ashburton, Lord 
Alden 180 455 
Alexander 179 Ashby 563 
Allan, A. 368. Sir Ashhurst 639 

A. 226. W.435 Ashworth 475 
Allardice 284 Astell 272 
Allen 552 Astle 475 


Allenson 563 

Alinutt, F. A. 93. 
R. 93 

Altamont, Earl 564 

Alten 179. Von 283 


Astley, A. 465. Sir J. 


77 
Atherly 369 
Atherton 283 
Athlone, C’tess 562 


Althorp 70 Athol, Duke 456 
Alvanly, Lord 457 Atkins. D.573. H. 
Alvear 460 92. R. B. 478, 
Ames, Lord 638 571 

Amberst, Lord 476 Atkinson, J.93. L. 
Amyond 466 634 

Ancaster, Duke 380 Atter 261 

Anderson 93 Atwood 77 
Andreson 187 Aubrey 634 

Andrew 188 Auckland 261, 355 


Austin 177, 454. E, 
563. S.125. W. 
361, 451 bis, 452 

Avarne 179, 187 

Averell 478 

Aylesford, Lord 964 

Ayliffe 562 

Bacon 474. C. 639. 
Sir T. 428 

Bacciochi 284 

Baden, Duke 360 bis 

Baffin 552 

Bagwell 69 

Bailey 464. J. 379. 
W. 634 


Baillie 188. SirE.283 

Bain 94 bis, Mrs. 94 

Baird 174, 269 

Baker 57]. E.563. 
G, 59. H. 563. J. 
83, 605. Sir R.368 

Balfour 83 

Ball 510 bis 

Ballin 376 

Balmain 85 

Bambas 347, 348 

Bamfylde 465 

Bandeville 380 

Baner 381 sepe 

Bankes 73, 168. E. 
464 

Banks 86,568. Lady 
88. D.381. Sir J. 
62, 99 bis, 364, 
558, 568 

Banner 563 

Bannister 183 

Barber, C.93. H.367 

Barclay 80. T.B.563 

Bardolochos 347 bis 

Barfield 573 

Baring 67, 83, 94 

Barker 282 

Barklie 474 


Barlow 158 bis. C. 
4716 

Barnes, J. 189. W.T. 
388 , 


Barns 369 
Barr 476 
Barraud 283 
Barrell 94 bis 
Barrie 552 
Barrio 364 bis 
Barrow 380 
Bartlett 478 
Bartollozzi 280 
Barton 281. M. 282 
Bartram 69 
Basire 465 
Bastard 370 


Bate, E. 190. S. 86, 
W. 86 


Bathurst, B. 83 bis, 
163, 260 

Lord 180, 
263, 355, 457 

Batley 571 

Batsford 282 

Batten 14, 563. S.E. 
563 

Baynes 93. 

Bayning 377 

Baynton 284 

Bayrhoffer 348 

Beale 639 

Beales 572 

Beane 84 

Beard, J. 465. W.D. 
562 

Beaton 434 

Beauchamp 68, 188. 
Sir W. 276 

Beauclerk 284 

Beaufort, Duke 68 

Beaumont 67, 189 

Becher 272 

Beck 490 
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Becke, C. 92. S. 92 

Bedford 282 

Duke of 
176, 456 

Beechy 546 

Beevor 573 

Beezley 606 

Belgrave 477 

Lady E,464 

Belhaven 164 

—— Lord 263 

Bell, Dr. 80, R. 376 

Bellamy 111, 112 

Belli 634 

Belmore, Lord 568 

Beloe 185 

Bennet 67, 70, 94, 








260. A. 93. J. 93. 

Sir J. 262 
Bennett 356, 634. 

J.639. M. 476 
Bensley 482 
Bentinck, Ld F.273 
Bensor 639 


Bentley 502. S, 284 

Beresford 492 bis. 
Sir J. 370 

Lord 458 

Marshal 





458 bis 

Bergami 155, 27], 
358 bis, 359 sepe, 
360 sepe, 361 
sepe, 362 bis, 451 
sepe, 452 sepe, 
453 bis, 454 sepe, 

455, 456 

Beridge 465 

Berlaymont 180 

Berkley 273 

Bernal 260 

Bernall 370 

Berners 380 

Bernard 273 

Berrow 386 

Berry 562 

Berri, Duchess de 
265, 458 bis 

Bertie 92 

Bertram 187 

Best 461. G. 464 

Betham 473 

Bewicke 573 

Bianchi 255. G, 271 

Bicknell 176 

Biddulph 279 

Bilton 84 

Bindley 155 

Binning 70 

Birch 560. R. 190. 
W. 478 

Bird 634 

Birkett 78, C, 273 

Birt 571 

Bischoff 518 

Bisson 92 


Blacas 62 

Blackstone 244 

Blagden 281 

Blagrave 370 

Blake, Sir F. 561. R. 
605. R. F. 369 

Blaquire 565 

Blayds 466 

Blayney 564 

Blenman 571 

Blessington, Earl of 
456 

Blicke 561 

Bligh, A.85. F.T. 
85. G. 85. J. 85. 
R.85. 7.85. T. 
E. 273 

Bloxam 367 

Blunt 563 

Blyth 282 

Boggis 370 

Bogue 273 

Bolivan 267 

Bolton 369 

Bond 282. M. 283 

Bonnett 179, 369 

Booker 370 

Boord, J. 93. Jos. 93 

Boosey 377 

Boot 84 

Booth, E. M. 639. 
Sir G. 125 ter 

Boothby 465 

Borrell 83 

Boscawen 570. Adm. 
565 

Boteler 154 

Bouch 94 bis 

Bouflers 56 

Bourchier 180.S.272 

Bourdeaux, Duke of 
363, 458 

Bourdillon 281 

Bouton 458 ter 

Boutton 370 

Bowdler 247 

Bowen 179 

Bowes, F.F.464.J.84 

Bowles 77, 488 dis. 
J. 304. W. 180 

Box 272 

Boyce 173 

Boyer 172 bis, 174, 
419 

Boyle 285 

Bracebridge 475 

Bracken 21 

Braddock 399 

Bradford 572.G.284 

Bradley, A. H, 572. 
Dr. 386 

Bradney 573 

Bradock 634 

Bradshaw 573 

Bramall 281 

Bray 573 


Breadhead 638 
Breakspeare 428 
Brecknock 183 
Brereton 376 
Breton 463 
Brewster 561 
Bridges 59, 560 
Bridgeman, H. 273. 
0. 370 
Bridgman 419. R. 
W.477 
Briggs 178, 188,568. 
S. 368 


Bright 70 

Bristow 638 

Britton 142 

Broderip 477 

Brooke, F.283. J. 
379 

Brookes 378 

Brotherton 464 

Brougham 49, 67 
bis, 68, 69, 71, 
73 bis, 79, 92, 163 
quater, 165, 259, 
261, 262,271,356, 
357 bis, 358 se@pe, 
359, 362 bis, 363, 
452 

Broughton 283 

Brown 88. Col. 357. 
H. 175. R. 381. 
T. 285. Sir T. 420. 
W. 283 

Browne 308 ter, 309, 
310, 311. A.M. 
634. Col. 362. E. 
J. 639. H. 285. J. 
465. M. 180, T. 
B. 180 

— Lady A. 564 

Brownlow, Lord 558 

Bruce 272 

Bruguer 351 

Buachi 552 

Buck 487 

Buckanan 638 

Buckingham 68, 72 

Buckner 172 

Buckton 562 

Budgman 174 

Bull 638 

Bullock 369 

Burchall 478 

Burdett 84 

Burgh 189. J. 277 

Burke 272, 325, 326 

Burlington 38 

Burmester 562 

Burn 21, 22 

Burns 445 

Burrell, Sir C. 263. 
L. 381. P. G, 188 

Burroughs, L. 273. 
M. 84 

Burrows 272 
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Burton 279.M.A.370 
Busby 36S. Dr. 284, 


Busfeeld 370 

Bushnan 188 

Bushnell 572 

Bussard 91 

Bute, Marquis 263 

Butler 503. Dr. 39. 
C. H. 369. H. 
120. J.W. 183, 
369. S. 2. W. 370 

Butt 563 

Buzzar 174, 419 

Byers 273 

Byng 562 

Byron, Lord 155, 
176, 270, 444 

Bywater 475 

Cesar 514 
Mrs. 514 

Cairnes 564 

Calabria, Duke 75. 

Calcott, W.91 

Calcraft 262, 263 
bis, 282 

Calder 269 bis, 476 

Caldwell, L. E. 477. 
W. 567 

Caldcleugh 273 

Calton 638 

Calthorpe, Ld. 262, 
455 

Calvert 263. T. 272 

Cambridge 181 

———- Duke 81 

Campart 77 

Campbell A. 273. C. 
562. Sir A. 561. 
Sir G. 562, 639. 
J, L. 282 

Cancellor 272 

Canning 68, 73, 
261, 262, 561 dis, 
562. S. 179 

Canova 255 

Canterbury Abp. 68, 
80, 164, 179, 454, 
456 

Cantey 283 

Card 283 

Carden 478 

Carew 563 

Carey Dr. 462, 482 
bis, 369 

Carbampton 367 

Carleton 180, 285. 
D. 378 

Carlile 461 

Carlyon 465 

Carnarvon 68, 167, 


265 
-- Ld. 263 
Carnegie 684 
- Lady J. C. 
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Carpenter 472 

Carr, Dr. 179, 186. 
H. E. 186. M.A. 
476. W.H. 563. 
Sir W. 172 bis, 

72 

Carrard 370 

Carrera 460 

Carrington 245, 452. 
W. 361 ter 

Cartan 265 

Carter 587. G. 634. 
T. W. 373 

Cartwright 173 éer, 
174 

Carvice 265 

Castlereagh 63 qua- 
ter, 67 ter, 68 ter, 
70 quater, 71, 
164, 166 bis, 167 
ter, 168 bis, 169, 
259, 260 ter, 261, 
262, 264 bis, 355 
bis, 356 bis 

Cassan 634 

Cassino 358 

Catarus 636 bis 

Cattolica 171 

Cawley, J. 606, T. 
606 


Caxton 216 
504 ter 
Cazenove 634 
Chadwick 225 
Chalmer 90, 180 
Chamberlain 93 
Chamberlin 405, 
502 
Chambers 38 Dis. J. 
637 
Champion 180.Capt. 
83 
Champnes 634 
Chandos 2 
Chanter 465 
Chapman 379 
Chappelow 376 
Charles II. 6,62,391 
Charleton 377 
Charlotte, Queen 7 
Chase 474 
Chatfield 562 
Chawner 634 
Chester, Bp. 456 bis 
Chesterfield 375 
Chetwynd 72 
Chetwynde 160 
Chevalier 369 
Chichester 180. H. 
378 
Childe 189 
Childers 563 
Choat 188 
Cholmeley 179 
Cholmondley, Lord 
381 


sepe, 


Christie 179, 180 ter 
Christison 91 
Christophe 172 bis, 
557 ter 
Church, Gen. 170. 
Lieut.-col. 369 
Churchman 483 
Cimitille 364 
Clarence 181 
—-- Duke 172, 
563 
——-— Duch. 562 
Clark, E. T. 634, J, 
428.T. 475 
Clarke, Capt. 368. 
E. 93, 269. Dr. E. 
D. 369. J. 282, 
379, 638. J.P. 
183. T. 84. T. W. 
473. W. 93, 572 
Clay 190. W. 190 
Cleary 559 bis, 560 
Clermont,C’ tess 478 
Cleveland 377 
Clifton 638 
Clinton 476 
Clive, C. 281. 
263 
Cloke 91 
Cloncurry 370 
Clough 270 
Clovers 370 
Clutterbuck 59, 190 
Cobbett 243. 559 ter 
560 ter 
Cobden 92 
Cochrane 76, 172 
Cobham, Lord 290 





H. 


bis 

Codazzi 362 bis 

Cogan 378 

Coke 3, 164 

Coker 179 

Cole 180, 184. G. 
93. H.638. J. 269, 
428. M.474 

Coleman 379 

Coles 284 

Collard 272 

Collett 465 

Collingwood, Lord 
565 

Collinridge 572 

Collins, 8.277. W. 
590 

Collyer 468 

Colman 572 

Colquhoun 83, 165. 
A. 573 

Colthurst 70 

Columbus 448 

Combe 184 

Combes 91 

Commerell 84 

Conder 465 

Conduitt 391 bis,392 


Congreve 445 
Conybeare 77 
Cook 448. Capt. 
483 bis. Lieut. 86, 
87 bis 
Cooke 259. C. B. 
189. Gen. Sir G. 
639. R. 638. T. 
281. T. P. 271 
Coombe 188 
Cooper, E. 273. H. 
474. J. 474 
Coote 274 
Copinger 487 
Coppinger 474 
Copplerston 269 
Corbet 572 
Cornwallis, Marq. 
274, 559 
Corran 270 
Cottinger 290 
Cottley 273 
Cotton 175. C. 562. 
H. 599. T. 477 
Coventry 639 
Coulthurst 473 
Courtenay 281 
Cowcher 563 
Cowell 84 
Cowper 469 
Cox, C. 93. R.A. 
367 
Coxe, A. M. 93. E. 
84.1. 93 
Coxwell 273 
Crabtree 272 
Cradock 567 
Crane 378 
Cranmer 434. 
637 
Crawford, A. J. 179. 
J. 561, 562, 638. 
R, 281 
Craven 452bis.K.360 
Creevey 67, 167, 
259 
Creevy 357 
Crespigny 180 
Crewe 380. 
T. 477 
Crichton 563 
Crickett 4 
Crockatt 187 
Croft 369 
Crofts 464 
Croker 93 
Cromwell 32 
Crook 358 
Crosby 428 
Cross 179 
Crotch 77 
Crowdy 281 
Crowe 77 
Cruddas 634 
Cullen 185 
Cumber 175. T. 175 


J. 


Capt. 
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Cumberland, Duke 
81 

Curteis 380 

Curtis, C. 184. Sir 
W. 560 

Curzon 283. F. 464 

Custanado 74 

Cuthbert 378 

Cutler 492 

Dacheux 447 

Dacre 163 bis, 164 

Ld. 259, 456 





bis 
Dade 282 
D’Aguilar 83 
Daintry 273 
Dallaway 482 
Dalton 367. M. 282 
Daly 166, 562 
Dampier 561 
Daniel 84 
Dante 469 
Daphney 213 fer 
Damford 265 
Darnley 68, 71, 72, 
164, 167 
Earl 264 
-Lord 357, 
457, 565 
Darrell 290 
D’Arville 187 
Dartmouth, 
371 
Darwin 277 
D’Aurach 553 
D’Auvergne 190 
David 189 
Davies 167. Col. 70, 
260. F. C. 563. J. 
179. R. 189, 639 
Davis 213. F. J. 272. 
R. 270 
Davison 461 bis 
Davy, Sir H. 485, 
544. R. 571 
Dawes, G.478.R.369 
Dawson 370 
Day 179 
Deans 272 
Death 93 
De Bathe 562 
De Clifford, Ld. 456 
De Coetlogon 371 
De Courcy 638 
De Courtney 562 
De Crespigny 355 
De Dunstanville455 
Deering 188 
De Fontenay 477 
Defric 171 
Dehanes 376 
Delafield 284 
Delafosse 180 
Delamain 378 
Delamere 286 . 
Delany 7 sepe. P.7 
y Pe La 








Earl 








uke 


Sir 
164 


64 
56 


rl 


~~ ee 
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De La War, C’tess 
369 
Delmont 83 
Demanne 445 
Demont 362 bis, 363 
Denbigh, Earl 374 
De Nevile 39 
Denis 564 
Denman 67 bis, 72, 
73, 163 bis, 173, 
174, 177, 259, 
262, 363 bis 
Dennison 188 
Denys 272 
Derby, Earl of 6 bis 
Desmond, Earl 374 
Despard 272 
De Stael 477 
D’Estere 261 
Deverill 477 
Dickason 638 
Dicken 369 
Dickenson 272 
Dickeson 634 
Dickins 380 
Dickinson 465 
Dickson 273 
Diggle 285 
Dingle 572 
Disbrow 370 
Disney 84 
Dives 14 
Dix 286 
Dixon 368 
Dobie 189. A. 563 
Dockwray 188 
Dodd 638 
Dogherty 562 
Dollman 273 
Dollond, J.90. P. 90 
Domville 467 
Donegal 457 
Donelan 188 
Donne 55 
Donoughmore Earl 
67 bis, 84, 164, 
378, 454 
Dorville 377 
Dottin 638 
Doucas 61 
Douglas 93. C. 283. 
H.376. K. 357 
Douglass 369 
Doven 175 
Doveton 465 
Downes, A. 380. J. 
475 
Drake, Dr. 122 bis, 
124, 323. J.370. 
Major 83 
Drapiez 255 
Drax 572 
Drayton 593 
Drewe 123 bis 
Dring 559 
Drummond 561 


Dryden 41 

Dublin, Abp. 85 

Du Cange 387 bis 

Ducie 71 

Duck 328 

Duff 386. D. 572 

Duffield 140. J. 473 

Du Gard 370 

Dumont 177, 271, 
359 bis, 361 bis, 
451 s@epe, 452 
quater, 455 

Duncan 89 bis 

Dunkley 476 

Dunn 475 

Dupre 464 

Durand 273 

Durham, Bp. of 84 

Durnford 379 

Dury 478 

Du Thon 180 

Dutton, E. 572. P. 
474, 570 

Dwarris 634 

Dyer 562 

Dyson 482 bis. J. 
373 s@epe 

Earle 562. R. 273 

Ebrington 179, 366 

Ecles 84 

Edgar 179 

Edmeads 380 

Edmonstone 368 

Edmunds 173 bis 

Edward ILI. 164 

Edwards 476. C. 
563. H.561. J. 
562, W.4T77 

Egerton 183 

Einsle 62 

Eld 286 

Eldon, Lord 263 bis, 
265 bis, 454, 456 
bis, 457 bis, 562 

Elers 476, 561 

Ellenborough, Lord 
72, 79, 262, 263, 
265, 455 bis, 457 

Elibank, Lord 377 

Ellice 262, 357 

Elliot 490. Gen, 
376. H.A. 281 

Elliott 443, 637 

Ellis 167. E. 282. 
J. 561 

Elliston 285 

Elms 283 

Elmsley 464 

Elmstey 635 


Elrington 369. T. 


369 
Ely, Bishop of 560 
Emerson 569 
Emmett 93 
Empson 379 
Engan 562 


in Vol. XC. Part I. 


Enniskillen 355,455 

Ercilla 469 

Erdeswick 279 

Errington 272 

Erskine, Lord 68 
bis, 71, 72, 79, 
164, 262, 265 bis, 
355, 453 bis, 455, 
457 

Espiga 169 

Espolia 61 

Essex 570 

Earl of 16 

Etten 272 

Evans 608. 
W. 272 

Evatt 188 

Evelyn 88 

Eversfield 273 

Ewbank 573 

Exeter Lady 2 

Exmouth 90 

Eycott 92 

Eyles 561, 572 

Eyre 188. C. 465. 
E. 84. J. 84 

Eyton 468 

Faerholme 634 

Fagg 563 

Falconer 377 

Falconnet 934 

Falmouth 455 

Farhill 281 

Farkas 553 

Farmer, Dr. 2. R. 
184 

Farquhar 84. A. 562 

Farrer 180, 335. J. 
282, 378 

Farrington 77, 272 

Faucit 561 

Faulkner 94. W. 
473 

Fauntleroy 84 

Fawcett 370 

Fea 62 

Feary 281 

Fell 180. W.W.465 

Fellowes 381 

Fenton 563 

Fenwick, M. A. 282, 
J. H, 84 

Ferguson 163 bis. 
Sir R. 259 

Ferrar 98 

Fielding, H. 374. J. 
374. W. 374 

Fielden 464 

Finch, Lieut. H, 473. 
J.476 

Finlater 562 

Finlayson 562 

Firman 189 

Fisher, Col.561. Dr. 
369. G, T. 369. 
J. 190 





E. 369. 


655 
Fitzclarence 464, 
Col, 253. E. 563 


Fitzgerald, P, 562. 
T. B. 190, 376. 
V. 70ter. W.V. 
179 

Fitzhardinge 477 

Fitzmaurice 565 

Fleming 476 

Fleschelle 474 

Fletcher 368 

Flinn 559 

Flower 560 

Floyd 561 

Flyndell 355 

Flynn 452,453, 454. 
Lieut. 5. 361 bis 

Foley 571 

Forbes 474 

Forster 28. 
Sir J. 435 

Forti, Carlo 361 

Fosbrooke 592. M. 
573 

Foster, C, 188. J. 
378 

Fothergill 338 

Fountaine 464 

Fowell 286. J. 474 

Fox, E. V. 273. J. 
189 

France 180 

Francis 370 

Lady 176 

Francisco 570 

Franklin 180, 368 
bis, 548, 637. 
Lieut. 365 

Franks 282 

Fraser, C. H. 180. 
Sir W. 84 

Lady A. 272 

Frazer 180 

Frederick 282 

Freestan 465 

French, A. 571. 
Col. 367 bis. W. 
561 

Freyer 171 

Fry 194 bis, 366, 460 

Frye 478 

Fuller, E. A. 563. 
S. M. 573 

Furneaux 557 

Fuseli 552 bis, 553 

Gabagan 368 

Gainsborough 632 

—_———--- Earl 


E. 562. 








475 
Galanthy 553 
Galbraith 465 
Gale 180 
Gally 452 
Galowkin 364 
Gaolino 361, 562 
Garcia 573 

Gardiner, 
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Gardiner, J. 175. 
Sir R. 368 

Garguilo 178, 452, 
453 

Garlick 606 

Garrett, E. 562. G. 
366 

Garrow 174, 453 

Gatty 476 

Gaultier 445 

Gauss 544 bis 

Geldart 369 

Gell 348, 360, 361 
sepe, 452 

George 189 

George II. 70 

—, ~. 86, 226 
ter, 4 

George iv. 259, 456 

Gesenius 252 

Ghymes 553 

Giardin 252 

Gibb 380 

Gibbert 491 

Gibbon 337,469,470 

Gibbons 377 

Gibbs 126, 189, 380. 
J. 38, 125 ter 

Gibney 634 

Gibson 464 

Gieusti 571 

Gifford 379 

Gilber 477 

Gilbert 419 bis, 561. 
D. 67, 70, 72. 
J. 174, 419 bis, 
638. M. 174 

Gilkes 477 

Gisborne 369 

Glanville 563 

Glasgow 474 

Glazier 462 

Glenbervie 360 

Glenny 477 

Glossop 92 

Gloucester, Bp. 457 

Glover 380 

Godin 553 

Godfrey, Capt. 275. 
P. 562 

Godwin 283 

Goeller 252 

Gogle 596 

Golding 639 

Goldsmid 273 

Goldsmith, H. 623, 
634. O. 444, 445 
ter, 448 ter, 623, 
634 


Goldson 552 
Gollop 14 
Gomar 76 
Gonord 156 ter 
Goodall 285 
Goodbehere 190 
Goodlad 285 


Goodman 284 
Goodwin 269 


Gordon 84, 180. H. 
83. L. 562. Capt. 


S. 201. W. 464. 
W.C. 186 
Gorgis 2 
Goring 14 
Gosford, Lord 456 
Gother 562 
Gott 563 
Gough 184, 420, 587 
Goulbourn 166 
Gould 380 
Graeme 377 
Grafton 3 
Duke 457 





Graham 618. A. 


573. D. 187. E. 
380. J. 392, 445 
Grant, C, 70, 166, 
168. . Lieut.-col. 
561. M. 464, P. 
473. W. 84. Sir 
W. 77 bis, 374 
Grantham 83 
Lord 366 
Earl 456 
Grantley 86 
Granville 562 
Grape 273 
Grattan 69 sepe, 70 
Graves, N.83. W. 83 
Gravier 458 bis 
Gray 184, 277 
Green 607. F. 634, 
J. 188. M. 210. 
P. J. 84. R. M. 
24. T. 84. W. 
188. W.W.92 
Greene 563 
Greentree 562 
Greenwood 637 
Gregory 286 
— 69,72. M. 





onus Lord 456, 
560 
Gresham 82 
Gretton 179, 188 Bis 
Grey 71, 165, 167 
bis, 453. A. 561 
—— Earl 164 ¢er, 
259, 369,455 
—— Lord 14 
Lady 563 
Gribble 476 
Griffiths 92, 268, 
284, 559. A. J. 
92. J. 92, 189 
Grimm 359 bis 
Grinfield 563 
Grindlay 84 
Groombridge 544 
Grosett 475 
Grosvenor, E, 454 bis 





Grosvenor, Lord 456 

Grotius 3 

Grove 194 ter 

Groves 281 

Grueber 187 

Grimley 380 

Grummitt 637 

Gude 478 

Guest 563 

Guilford 183 

- Earl 360 

Guillot 351 sepe 

Gunnell 273 

Gunning 561 

Gwilt 225 ter. D. 
464 

Gwinnett 562 

Gwydir, Lord 380, 
381 bis 

Gwynn 290 

Haberton, Visc. 478 

Hadley 90, 91 

Haggard 84, 188 

Hagenan 370 

Hale 83. R.475 

Halford 259 

Halifax, Earl 472 

Halkitt 84 

Hall 270. Capt. B. 
557. C.93, 369. 
H. 477. J. 225. 
Sir J. 558. J,H. 
93. N. 562 

—-- Bishop 55 

Halley 483 

Hambleton 572 

Hamel 265 

Hames 571 

Hamilton 568. A. 
168. E.563. E. B. 
4. F. 7. G. 189. 
S. M. 562. T. 179 

Lord A. 

177,260,263, 264, 


356 
— Lady A. 
177, 559 
Hammond, M. 563. 
W. 189 
Hampden 326 ter 
Hanbury 273 
Hand 477 
Hankey 474 
Hanna 461 
Hanway 482 
Harborough, E .457 
Hardcastle 84 
Hardham 638 
Hardie 78, 174, 269 
Harding 284. Major 
B. 561 
Hardinge 77, 369, 
373, 376, 386. L. 
476 
Hardwicke 79 
Hare 189 








5 pam 285, 
454 bis 

Harnage 94 

Harper 475 

Harrington 562 

Harris 392° sepe, 
472. H. 374. 'J.G. 
179 

Harrison 379. J. 
637. W.H. 563. 
Maj. T. J. 573, 
637 

Harrowby 71, 167 
bis, 455 

Harston 92 

Hart 186 

Hartopp 83 

Harvest 273 

Harvey 290, 474. 
D. W. 83. J. 283. 
M. 285. &°-S. 
187. Lieut. R.S, 
376. T. 570, 

Harwood 279 

Hasted 638 

Haswell 190 

Hatsell 464, 482 ter 

Hawke 570. Adm. 
565 

Hawkins 245. H. 81 

Hawley, Sir H. 381 

Hay 273 

Heap 269 

Heapey 378 

Heath 637 

Heatley 188 

Heaton 491 

Heaviside 188 

Hebden 285 

Helyan 284 

Henderson 93, 265, 
568. M. 286 

Henn 573 

Henniker 561 

Henry, Dr. 435. J. 
176 bis 

Henshall 571 

Hepworth 84 

Herbert 180 

Herbst 563 

Heritage 188 

Heron 26} 

Herrale 352 

Herrick 471 - 

Herring 574 

Hertford 89 

Hervey 571 

Hesketh 93 

Hewett 370 

Heygate 69, 560. 


Ald. 357. W. 367 
Heyman, H, 370 
Heywood 349, 506 

ter 
Hiatt 570 
Hicks 189 

Hieronymous 
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Hieronymus 36), Hort 378 Jefferies 14 Kelly 271. J.90, 91. 

454 Horton 180 Jefferson 464 P. 570 
Higgin 190 Hoste 179 Jeffreys 369 Kemble 559 bis, 638 
Hill 173, 174, 572.. Houghton 286 Jenkins 284 Kempson 607 

A. 474, 476. Col, Howard 552, 638. J. Jenkyns 369 Kennedy 84 

83. R. 77, 81, 83 Jenner 616. Dr.175 Kent 464 

189; 607 ——— Lord 455 Jennings 268 bis. Duke of 149, 
—— Lord 77 bis Howe, Adm. 565.3. 4H. 465 368, 386, 467 
Hilliard 3eu 322 bis Jenyns 386 —— Duch. of 167, 
Hillier 282. S.572 Howes 84 Jermyn 571 176, 264, 368 
Hills 370 Howley 285 Jerningham 72. C. Kenyon 68 
Hilten 444 Hownam559.Lieut. W. 378 Keppel 469 
Hilton 464, 563 361, 559, 452 bis, Jervis, E. 279. J. Ker 572 
Hind 92 bis. C. 465 453, 454, 559 482. R.A. 262 Kerby 634 
Hippolite 377 Hudson 180, 634. Jesser 285 Kershaw 273 
Hinsly 571 H. 623 Jessop 186 Kersteman 377 
Hintoff 92 Hue 477 Jewel 180 Kett, T. 188. W.378 
Hoare 373 Hugesson 88 Jocelyn 272 Keyt 465 
Hobart 179 Huggins 90 — Vis. 85 bis Kiddington 285 J 
Hobbins 571 Hughes 638. J. 179, John, J. 460. L. 460 Kidgell 372 
Hobhouse 70, 262, 270, 379. M. 477 Johnson 180. Capt. Killeen, Lady 562 

263, 356, 559 Hull 378 366. Dr. 52, 387 Killett 83 , 
Hobson, E. 465. M. Hullmandell 447 bis, 420, 472. E. Killingley 461 * € 

572 Hulme 639 B. 638. H. 279. J. King 284. Dr. G. 
Hoby 562 Hulse 273g 183, 272,369,570. 466. M.465. T. 
Hodges, H.91.J.474 Hulkes 173 J. L.379. W.286 ‘189, 638 
Hodgson, H. 464. Hume 69, 72, 166, Johnstone 368 —— Lord 456 

M. 84 168 sepe, 260,262, ————— Lady 273 Kinnaird, Lord 276 
Hodson 369, 464 337, 356, 559 bis Jollie 283 Kirkman 92 
Hog 284 Hungerford 173 Jones 273,286.Capt. Kirsop 377 
Hogan 621 Hunt, A. E.634. G. 262. Dr.85. A.92. Kittoe 473 
Hogg, Gen. 310. H. 83. H.559.J.571. D. 380. E. 187. Knapp 634 

379 R. T. 273 H. 283. J.C. 369. Knatchbull 114,115 
Hoggart 366 ter. Hunter 234. Col. J.W.83.M.476.0. bis. Sir E. 381, 
Holbourne 285 Sir C. 272. SirC. 618. R.290. Sir 382, 465 
Holden 284 S. 560 R. 85. Capt. T. Knight 465 
Holland 68, 70, 71, Huntley 180 179. Sir T. 91, Knowles 189 

72, 164 bis, 168, — Marquis 457 93. W.571. Sir Knox 562 

261,263,264, 265, Huntly 473 W. 184 Koster 186. G. 282 

355 bis. Dr.36lter Hurt 83 Lady 93 Krantz 178 

Lord 357. Huskinson 264 Jonson 495 Kress 452, 453 

Hollands 188 Huskisson 72bis,169 Joplin 562 Kresse 359 ter, 360 
Hollier 285 Hussey 93 Jordan 639 Krug 348 
Holloway 84 Hutchinson 73, 84. Jowett 29) ter, 292 Kruskline 270, 271 
Holmes 22,637. J. A.H. 83 Judgson 369 Kyle 369 

272, 285. W. 270 —————- Lord 73, Kaimes 229 Lacam 274 
Holroyd 560. E.634 378 Katencamp 283 Lacon 470 
Holt 638 Hutton 190, 391. B. Kaptnest 62 Ladler 477 
Homer 184 / 93. Dr. C. 640 Kaumas 344 Laforey 565 
Hone 639 ‘ Hyde, G. 562. 3.285, Kaye 83 La Hache 172 
Honywood 273 606 Kean 271 Lalande 556 sepe 
Hood 368. Eu.487 Ings 457 sepe Kearsley 634 Lamb 179 
—— Lady 284 Inkersole 187 Keate 179 Lambert 477 
Hook, T. 176, 368, Ireland 634 Keating 92. A.G, Lambie 563 

463 Irton 476 283. W.A.376 Lamont 273 
Hooke 82 Irving 638 Keats 83 Landon 62 
Hooper 122,180,189 Irwin 370 Keck 260 Lane 608. T. B. 282 
Hope 273 Ives 93. A. 93 Keeley 188 Langton 176, 180 
Hopkins, A. 283. J. Izard 562 Keir 284. SirW.G. Langtown 562 

638, 639 Jackson 252. C.G. 365 Lansdown 67, 68 
Hopper 180 179. R. 284 Keith, Lady C. E. bis, 71, 164, 167, 
Hopton 92 James 548, 549. .E. 637, 636 261, 263 bis, 362 
Horne 47). E. 474.  83.H.T.180.1475 Kelholf 459 Lansdowne 79, 455 

T. 190 Jebb 465 Kellerman 285 Larken 475 
Horrocks 84 Jee 369 Kellett 562 Larking 84 
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Lascelles 198 bis, 
199 bis, 285, 478 

Lates 561 

Lathbury 189 

Latorre 460 

Lauderdale 68 bis, 
71, 164, 181, 263, 
355, 453, 455 

Laughame 474 

Laugher 92 

Lavie 573 

Law 563 

Lawley 464 

Lawrence, Lieut. L. 
570. Sir T. 77 bis, 
552 bis 

Laycock 634 

Layton 573 

Leacock 93. J. 93 

Leaf 638 

Leake 234, 
Col. 348 

Leathers 369 

Lechmere 572 

Leclerc 566 

Le Despencer 85 

Ledwich 180 

Lee 291, 568. Col. 
85. Dr. 560. C. 85. 
H. 269. T. 

Leech 189 

Leeds 448 

Lees Sir H. 386, 
444 bis 

Lefebore 285 

Lefer 84 

Legendre 458 

Legge 283 

Leigh 77 bis. J. 367 

Leighton 560 

Leinengen, Pr, 176 

Leman 184 

Lennard 263 

Lenthal 571 


272. 


Leonard G, 465. R. 


93. W. 93 
Leopold, Pr. 

181, 272, 368 
Leslie 272 


167, 


Lester M. T. 93. T. 


Y. 93 
Leverton. S. 634 
Lewis 173 bis. A. G. 
180. B. 638. F. 
634. J. 281. W. 
G, 81 
M. 372. J.H. 
373, 464. W. 373 
Lidde} 465 
Lidgford 379 
Limerick 262, 355 
Lind 180 
Linden 2 
Lindsay 281 
——- Ly. C. 360, 
451, 454 


Lindsey, Earl 6 ter 

Lingar 488 

Linzee 284 

Little 559 

Littleton 70. Sir E. 
279 

Liverpool, Earl of 
67 ter, 68 bis, 70 
bis, 71, 72 bis, 79, 
82, 88 bis. 164 ter, 
167, 168, 259, 
260, 261 bis, 263, 
264, 265, 355 bis, 
357, 360, 455, 
457 bis, 462 ter 

Livius 563 

Llandaff 272, 360. 
Bp. 77, 456 

Llanthony 183 

Lloyd, Bp.221. F.180 

Loader 282 

Locke 391 ter, 392 

Lockett 282 

Lockhart 72 quater, 
77, 166. 264, 491 
bis. J. 261 

Lockley 639 

Lockwood 83 

Lockyer 57% 

Loder 286 

Logotheti 348 

Lombard 320, 392, 
495 

Lomer 465 

Long, A. 282. B. 281 

Longlands 475 

Lonsdale 188. A.477 

Lokey 563 

Lopez, Sir M. M. 
261, 269, 561 

Losp 180 

Louis XVI. 9 

XVIIL. 622 

Louverture 566 

Lowndes 391 ter 

Lowther 83 

— Lady M. 








273 
Lucas 84, 534. G. 83 
Lucea, Prince 273 
Lumley 282 
Lushington 167, 
168, 175. Dr. 261 
262, 263, 264, 
* 363 bis. M. A. 370 
Luxmore 179 
Lydall 605 
Lyne 304. W.A. 283 
Lynn 380 
Lyon 7. C. 84. Sir 
J. 84. S, 283 
Lyons 84 
Lyster 92 
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P. 126, b. line 11. for fatal, read total. 
P. 175, b.1. 16. for Doven, read Dodson. 
P. 199, 1. 15. for Some greater princi- 
ple than mere determinate, read then, 


P. 258 notes, 1. 6. for Hill, read Well— 
1. 14. for oppressed, read oppressive. 

P. 296, b. 1. 34. for peeped above the 
hills, read peered, &c. 

P. 308, l. 4. for wining, read wincing- 


INDEX. 
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’ INDEX to tue PLATES. 


€> Those marked * are Wood Engravings. 


* Andria of Terence, Scene in 219 

* Arms of the Clares of Gloucester, Pem- 
broke, BaronsFitzWalter,&Norfolk 104 

Ashington, Manor House, co. Somerset 17 

Church, 113 

antient Tomb-stone at 209 

* Ball, John, Token 510 

Bath Abbey Church, Tablet in 305 

Beaulieu Abbey, Hants, Refectory of 489 

Bowles, John, Monument of 305 

Burley Hail, co. Rutland, view of 393 

Cerne Abbas, Gate House at, Dorset 401 

* Clare, family Arms 104 

Cound Church, co. Salop 201 

Dryburgh Abbey, co. Berwick, 297 

* Eclipse of the Sun, representation 254 

France, Queen of, Expiatory Monument 9 

Gate House at Cerne Abbas, Dorset 401 








Kniil Court, co. Hereford, view of 297 
* Lithographic Press,representation of 156 
Marston North, Church, co. Bucks 577 
Marie Antoinette, Monument of 9 
Messina, City of, perspective view 105 
* Newington Green Token 510 
North Marston Church, co. Bucks 577 
North West Expedition, Chart of 545 
Refectory of Beaulieu Abbey, Hants 489 
* Rose and Crown, Stoke Newington 389 
* Ruthven's Lithographic Press 156 
Staveley Church, co. Bucks 577 
* Stoke Newington, Rose and Crown 389 
* Sun, Eclipse of the, represented 254 
* Terence's Andria, Scene in 219 
Tomb-stone, ancient, at Ashington 209 
Winchelsea, Earl of, view of the seat of, 
co. Rutland 393 





THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


The Generac Inpex, from its Commencement of the Macazine in 
1731 to the End of the Year 1818, in Four Octavo Volumes, is in 
great forwardness at the Press. The First and Second Volumes, ex- 
tending from 1731 to 1786, being now ready for delivery; and the 
whole will be completed in the month of February. 

This Index, which will be of the greatest utility to those who possess 
the whole set of the most antient and best-supported Magazine, is 
divided into Seven distinct Portions. 

1. Essays, Original Letters, &c. &c. | 5. Musical Publications. 

2. Select Poetry, antient and modern. | 6. Plates. 

3. Books Reviewed. 7. Promotions, Births, Mar- 

4. Books announced for Publication. riages, Obituary, &c. 

A Fifth Volume will at the same time be published, containing a com- 
plete List and Index to the Plates and Wood-cuts, from 1731 to 1815S in- 
clusive-—This Volume, though the proper companion to the other, is 
not indispensably attached to them ; but is printed independantly, for the 
accommodation of curious Collectors. 

It is of such an Index that Dr. Jounson thus emphatically speaks : 

* The Utility of a Gengxat Inpex, to so Miscellaneous a Work as 
the GentLeman’s MacGazine, when by the Indulgence of the Pub- 
lick it has increased to [Ninety] Volumes, is too evident to be 
questioned ; and we therefore hope that we are now making some 
return to our Friends, however unequal, for the Favours which we 
have received; for not to be able to find what we know to be in 
our possession, is a more vexatious circumstance than the mere want 
of what we have neglected to procure. This Index will not only assist 
the Forgetful, but direct the Inquisitive. It will enable those who 
read for higher purposes than mere Amusement, to class the many 
subjects which our extensive Plan has included, and to bring together 
much useful Knowledge in Theology, Morality, Politicks, Commerce, 
Mathematicks, Philosophy, and Biography.” 

*,* The Proprietors of this long-established Monruty Pustica- 
T1on, from motives of respect to their numerous Subscribers—to their 
respectable Contributors —and to the Publick in general—take this 
opportunity of stating some of the leading features of the Work, which, 
from its well-known credit, have scarcely ever been publicly mentioned. 
The 
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The Gentieman’s Macazine was begun in January 173%; and at 
an early period, and for several years, had the powerful ort of Dr. 
Jounson, Dr. Hawkesworrtn, and many of the most distinguished 
Literati; and, by a succession of numerous Correspondents of the firs 
rank in every branch of Science, it has for nearly a Century maintained 
a decided superiority, as a Literary Publication, over all its yowhger 
Brethren. After witnessing the birth and decline of various Compe- 
titors—the Proprietors will not recall the dead into notice, or need- 
lessly particularize the survivors ;—but they may be allowed to say, in 
the words of one of their earliest and ablest Associates, “ that the 
GentTLeman’s Macazine has been long known and esteemed wherever 
the English Language is spoken ;” and that “ few Lives would have 
had more Readers than that of Epwarp Cave, the original Compiler, if 
all those who have received improvement from him should retain. so 
much kindness for their Benefactor, as to enquire after his conduct and 
character.” In fact, through the medium of the Gentteman’s Maca- 
zinty many of the brightest Ornaments of the Episcopal Bench, and 
othéts of the first distinction as Scholars, have conveyed their sentiments 
to the Publick, from its commencement to the present period. J 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that the Proprietors can appeal to a 
long series of Volumes for a demonstration of sincere attachment to the 
EstasuisHep Doctrines of the Cxurcu of Encianp: and the Reader 
who may dissent from particular parts of those Doctrines, must acknow- 
ledge, ‘that due attention has been paid te every fair argument adduced 
in their occasional Correspondence. It 4 nst the Infidel only, and 
not the conscientious Dissenter, that defian@e has: been Nurled. 

In Potiticxs, they have avoided all Party’Spirit, and constantly op- 
posed every species of innovation of a Revolutionary tendency. In the 
genuine spirit of Englishmen, they have embraced objects only which 
conduced to the true Inreresrs and ConstiruTionaL Support of 
THEIR CountTRY. The Student now at the Public Schools, or at the 
Universities, may therefore be confidently assured, that the character of 
the Gentiteman’s MaGazine, both in Reticious and Poriricar Prin- 
cIPLes, is well established. 

A faithful Report for nearly Ninety Years will be found, of the Pro- 
CEEDINGS in PaR.iaMENT, Originally begun by Mr. Cave and Dr. John- 
son ; —with a faithful epitome of the London Gazettes, and an Abstract 
of the most material Foreign Occurrences, collected from the best sources 
of information. 

In these Volumes may be traced the origin of many a Local History— 
a study in which this Country now stands pre-eminently conspicuous ; 
and it was in the Genr.eman’s Macazine that the plan of a regular 
Osrrvary (which has been often imitated, but never equalled,) first 
ori ted. “And in the Department of the Review of Books, which 
fortis no small portion of each Number, the criticisms are neither severe 
in condemnation, nor, profuse in applause. 

To their old acquaintances it would be unnecessary to say more: but 
as they anticipate the support of new ones, they may confidently state, 
that these Volumes are a rich storehouse of BioGraPHIcaL, HisroricaL, 
and Torocrapuicat Information. Such indeed has been in general the 
excellence of the Compositions, that a respectable Member of the Uni- 
versity of Cxford has selected from them Four large Volumes in Octavo ; 
and acknowledges, that ‘‘ so abundant is the Garden, that he was at a 
loss where to cull the choicest Flowers.” 

It is superfluous for the Proprietors to dwell longer on the subject than 
merely to observe, that the resources of its Venerable Editor are so abun- 
dant, that a Volume four times the bulk of its present form could be pro- 
duced Monthly ; and they flatter themselves nothing in it would appear 
but what*was interesting to the Reader. 
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